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PREFACE 


This book is designed for teachers and students, and covers the elementary, inter¬ 
mediate, and advanced stages of examination syllabuses laid down by recognized 
Examining Bodies and Education Committees. 

The book deals comprehensively with the theory of typewriting, and is a com¬ 
plete “Home Instructor” for those who are unable to attend classes for instruction. 

Teachers will find this book a useful and valuable supplement to their class 
instruction, in that students will read for private study each chapter of the book as 
homework, leaving class time to be devoted to practical work and to brief talks 
and tests by the teacher. 

While the art of typewriting has developed enormously in recent years, it is 
not—even yet—generally realized that the work of the typist is much more than 
the task of a merely mechanical worker. It is a task calling for know ledge, some 
literary taste, and a high degi'ee of manual dexterity. 

Knowledge of the mechanism of the typewriter and the ability to manipulate 
it accurately and speedily do not in themselves make ah efficient typist. A typist 
must have good general education. She can never hope tfraq^eecd unless she has 
mastered the rules of spelling, the rules of grammar—prefer£B)pof more than one 
language in addition to the grammatical rules of her ow n language. Her vocabulary 
should be extensive, and her knowledge of professional and commercial phraseology 
good. 

From the outset the student will be possessed of a strong desire to type —merely 
for the satisfaction of seeing the product of the machine. But from the outset the 
would-be typist must make up her mind to type by the correct method—the method 
of “TOUCH TYPINO ” that is, by a sense of feeling or location rather than b} T 
the sense of sight. 

It is essential that the prospective typist should, stage by stage, familiarize 
herself with the mechanism of the machine upon which she is to work. and. while 
it is not necessary to know all the features of the machine as from the first lesson, 
it is important that one by one the parts of the machine, their significance, and their 
use should be thoroughly understood. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The typewriter is a machine used as a substitute for the pen. It is so named because the 
writing so produced resembles printers’ tyj)e. 

Of the many makes of typewriters, the Tyrebar principle is common to all, except— 

Type Shuttle or Type PWe machines , e.<j. the 1' arityper—the type being provided on a shuttle 
or curved plate which revolves at the depression of the keys , bringing the type into printing point 
position. 

Certain shuttle machines are designed to take any width of paper, and to write in either 
direction. They can be used for the writing of Oriental as well as Occidental languages. 

Tytebar machines can be divided into two classes- 

(1) STANDARD OFFICE MACHINES. 

These include the Single Key, Column Finder, Decimal Finder, and Key Set Decimal 
Tabulating machines—used for correspondence, tabular statements, invoicing, ordinary 
documents, and general typewritten work. With interchangeable platens or carriages they 
can be used for work requiring brief or draft paper (balance sheets, insurance policies, 
and legal documents), and work of special character. 

Of the standard machines there arc also the specially built 

Nojsklesx Machines- —which follow the principles of the standard tvpebar machines, 
with the exception of the typebar action which, on a noiseless machine, is on a "pressure” 
principle eliminating in that way, and by means of closed sides, the "tap tap” noise of the 
ordinary standard machine. 

Portable Machines, lightweight machines about 10 lb. or 14 lb., which possess all the 
principal features of the standard oflice machine except tabulating. 

(2) BOOK-KEEPING MACHINES. 

(i) The standard machines fitted w itli special attachments for the purposes of billing. 

(ii) Specially built book-keeping (cylindrical platen) machines with calculating devices. 

(iii) The special fiat platen the Elliott-Fisher -machine, one model of which takes bound 
books fiat. 

Typewriters are generally handworked, but many makes have electrically-driven models. 

The electrification of all typewriting and book-keeping machines may be divided into 
three classes-- 

1. The electrification of the actual key strokes, space bar, carriage return, and 1 menacing. 

2. The electrification of carriage movements or (on an Elliott-Fisher machine) head move¬ 
ments. This is found on most electrically-driven book-keeping machines. 

3. The electrification of the Adding machine sections, whereby the amount is auto¬ 
matically taken up by the adding mechanism the moment the last figure has been typed 
or given up by the mechanism in the balance position, as on the Underwood machine. 

The advantages of typewriting over handwriting are clearness and speed. 

Clearness is obtained by keeping the type clean, and by using a good ribbon or pad. 

Speed is attained by careful and regular practice. To this end the most facile and eco¬ 
nomic use of the fingers is of the utmost importance. Finger exercises—accurately devised— 
have the same significance and the same importance in typewriting as in piano playing. 

It is important to remember that speed must be based on correct manipulation. Hence, 
while speed is to be regarded as the ultimate goal, correct manipulation must be regarded as 
the immediate aim. The golden rule of the typist must ever be : “Speed with accuracy.” 




PARTS OF THE TYPEWRITER 


The typewriter must be thoroughly known in all its various parts to the operator who is 
to produce quality and quantity of work without undue effort. 

When this has been done, the student should have no difficulty in remembering the 
names—for to know the purpose of a lever is to know its name, and, similarly, to know the 
name of a lever is to know the purpose of that lever. 

Below is a list of parts found in most makes of machines. Some of these parts are, how¬ 
ever, to be found on one make of machine only. 

1. Annular Scale —a graduated scale on the end of the platen of machines used for 
Billing—for adjustment purposes in the typing of invoices, etc. 

Auxiliary Capital Lock. (See Shift Key Ixjck.) 

2. Back Spacer. A key, on the outer edge of the keyboard, having a reverse action to 
the action of a character key. Used for back-spacing one degree at a time. 

Blank Spacer. (See Space Bar.) 

3. Bail. A rod on the front of certain machines, on which the Paper Rollers are attached. 
(An alternative to Paper Fingers or Clamps—which see.) 

4. Brake. A device provided on certain modern machines, to prevent the carriage hit¬ 
ting too hard the tabular stops. 

Bell. (See Warning Bell.) 

Bichrome Switch. (See Ribbon Switch Lever.) 

Card Holder. ) „ r , . 

Card Clips. Envelope Holder.) 

5. Carriage. This is the whole mechanism which moves automatically from right to left 
at the depression of the keys or space bar. 

The carriage comprises the platen and its attachments, the paper feed and the line spacing 
mechanism. 

Certain carriages run on rods either by means of bearings, rollers, or wheels; others possess 
a ball-bearing device. 

On some makes of machines carriages are interchangeable. 

To move the carriage from left to right, it may be pushed by means of the thumb piece, 
or it may be pushed or pulled by one of the knobs. (See also Back Spacer.) 

To move the carriage in either direction, the carriage release levers must be operated. 

6. Carriage Release Levers are at either end or both ends of the carriage in the front 
of the machine. They release the escapement control, allowing the carriage to be moved freely 
in ejtiher direction. 

'' Carriage Band. (See Tension Band.) 

Carriage Rack. (See Racks.) 

^Carriage Return Lever. (See Line Spacer.) 

Carriage Spring Box. (See Tension Cylinder.) 

Clamps. (See Paper Fingers.) 

Colour Change Key. (See Ribbon Siviteh Lever.) 

Column Finders. 

Column Selectors. I (See Tabular Keys.) 

Column Tabulators.J 
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7. Cylinder (Platen Roil, Platen, Roller) is the vulcanite or hard rubber roller, around 
which the paper turns and on which the type strikes the paper. 

For work such as stencilling or carbon copying, a hard cylinder is preferable. For ordinary 
typewriting a soft cylinder should be used. Cylinders and platens are interchangeable on 
certain makes of machines. 

Cylinder Knobs. (See Platen Knobs.) 

Cylinder Release. (See Platen Release.) 

Cylinder Ratchet Release. (See Platen Release.) 

Drawband. (See Tension Band.) 

8. Degree Indicator (Scale Indicator or Pointer, Printing Indicator) is a fixed metal 
piece on the front of the machine. As the carriage moves this indicator points out (or regis¬ 
ters) on the scale the degree at which the impressions are made; in other words, it indicates 
the position of the printing point. 

The Degree Indicator is used in conjunction with the Centring Scale (on an Underwood 
Machine) and in Tabulating. 

Dogs. (See Letter Space Dogs.) 

9. Envelope or Post Card Guide (Card Holder or Card Clips) used in connection with 
envelopes, post cards, or stout paper. 

In addition to or instead of a projecting metal piece from the front centre of the carriage 
frame, modem machines now have two clips at either side of the printing point, which hold the 
envelope, post card, or label in position for typing to be placed on the extreme bottom edge, 
if necessary. 

10. Feed Rollers (Paper Feed) are the small rollers which grip the paper to the cylin¬ 
der. The Feed Rollers usually lie towards the bottom of the cylinder, and they are connected 
with springs to accommodate the varying thicknesses of typewriting paper. 

Feed Roll Release. (See Paper Release.) 

Finger Guides. (See Paper Fingers.) 

11. Inking Device. The inking device may be that of a ribbon or pad. 

A ribbon inks the type while the typebar is in action. A pad inks the type while the type- 
bar is out of action. 

Interliner. (S evPlaten Release and Variable Spacer.) 

Jumpers. (See Tabular Keys.) 

12. Keys are fitted to the key levers, and as a whole form the keyboard. On most machines 
they are marked with a character oh cardboard, and are covered with celluloid in a metal rim. 

13. Keyboard. This consists of the rows of keys, at the side of which are the back spacer 
and shift keys. 

Key Lever Lock Release. (See Margin Release Levers.) 

Knobs. (See Platen Knobs.) 

Letter Spacing Rack. (See Racks.) 

14. Line Spacer (Carriage Return Lever, Paper Spacer) is the lever projecting from the 
front of the carriage, and is used for the return of the carriage and for commencing a new line by 
one operation. 

n/15. Line Space Regulator (Line Adjuster, Line Changer, Line Space Gauge) is a device 
to regulate the line spacing automatically to single, double, or treble width, according to the 
width of line space previously fixed upon. 

16. Line Gauge (Rising Cylinder Scale, Line of Type Finder) is the black metal scale 
on either side of printing point. The line gauge is used when adjusting paper for writing on 
ruled lines or for the insertion of characters in predetermined space. The white gradings are 
used as guides for this latter purpose. 
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Line Lock Release. (See Margin Release Levers.) 

Line Space Release. (See Platen Release .) 

17. Letter Space Dogs are that part of the mechanism which allows the carriage to 
escape (space) one-tenth of an inch, i.e. the width of a character. There are two escapement 
dogs, one rigid holding the carriage until the other, the loose one, moves forward allowing the 
carriage to escape. These dogs operate on the escapement or spare wheel, and act in con¬ 
junction with the universal bar. 

18. Numbers. The “make” or serial number of the typewriter is in various positions on 
the different typewriters, but it is usually to be found on the right-hand side or right-hand 
back of the machine. It indicates the actual factory number of the machine in the order of 
the date on which the machine was made, and has a special significance to the makers of the 
machine. To the purchaser it is of use for purposes of identification, e.g. if records are kept 
of dates of purchases, allocations, etc. When new parts are being supplied the make and 
model numbers are usually quoted. 

The model number indicates the style of the machine, and is always shown on the front 
of the machine. 

Main Spring Drum or Box (Spring Barrel, Spring Drum, Carriage Spring Box). (See 
Tension Cylinder.) 

Margin Gauge. (See Paper Guide.) 

19. Margin Regulators (Margin Stops) are the line locks. They are movable levers 
found on the front of the machine in most makes of machines; on others, on the rear rack. 

The left-hand margin is regulated by one of these levers; true left-hand margins (the begin¬ 
ning of lines) are obtained by the insertion of the left-hand edge of the paper at the angle 
of the paper guide, which has been placed at a degree on the platen corresponding to zero on 
the scale. 

The right-hand lever (or keyboard lock) regulates the ends of the line, locking the line of 
type at a required degree. This lever is used when typing on narrow paper. It is unlocked by 
depressing the right-hand margin lever. 

20. Margin Release Levers (Line Lock Release) unlock the margin levers without the 
necessity of moving them, thus enabling writing to extend over the whole width of the paper. 
On some makes separate release levers are provided for 'right and left-hand margin levers, 
the release lever enabling writing to be continued for a few spaces in the right-hand margin 
being known, generally, as the key lever lock release. 

Paper Feed. (See Feed Rollers.) 

21. Paper Fingers (Paper Guides, Finger Guides, Paper Holders, Paper Clamps) are the 
movable metal pieces to which are attached small rubber rollers on either end of the platen 
roll. 

On some machines (the Royal and Remington, for example) these small rubber rollers are 
attached to a bar or bail, along which they can be moved. 

These guides are adjusted before the paper is inserted, so that the edges of the paper are 
held in position close to the platen roll, thus preventing a double impress by the type. 

22. Paper Guide (Paper Gauge, Margin Gauge or Guide, Paper Register) is a movable 
metal piece on the left-hand side of the paper rest, or paper table. Its purpose is to guide 
the paper, the left-hand edge of which is inserted to the guide. A right-hand paper guide may 
be obtained for use on certain typewriters (Royal). 

By correct use of the paper guide, accurate and uniform margins are obtained. 

23. Paper Guide Scale is provided on some makes of machines (Royal), which is 
invaluable for use in securing true margins. 

24. Paper Rest (Paper Table, Paper Shelf) is a black metal plate behind the roller on 
which the paper rests when in the machine. 
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Paper Spacer. (See Line Spacer.) 

25. Paper Release (Pressure Lever, Paper Feed Release, Feed Roll Release) is the lever 
which removes the pressure of the feed rollers (which grip the paper to the cylinder) from the 
cylinder. By the use of this lever, the paper may be easily moved for adjustment or withdrawn 
noiselessly. 

26. Platen Knobs (Cylinder Knobs, Platen Thumb Wheel, Platen Knurler, Platen Twirler) 
are the black knobs at either end of the cylinder, and are used for revolving the cylinder for 
turning the paper into position. 

When inserting paper, the right-hand knob is used. When using variable spacing, either 
or both knobs are used. 

On certain makes of machines, by pressing in and locking one of the knobs, the platen is 
released—as for variable spacing. The knobs must be used when rotating the platen for 
turning back the paper. 

Platen Roll. (See Cylinder.) 

27. Platen. The cylinder and mechanism connected therewith. 

28. Platen Release (Interliner, Line Space Release, Cylinder Release, Cylinder Ratchet 
Release, Fractional Line Spacer) is the lever which frees the cogs of the wheels or mechanism 
controlling the platen movement. The lever is generally placed at the rear left of the platen. 
Its action is to release the platen in order that the paper may be removed from the machine 
noiselessly, and in order that typing may be placed on any desired position on the paper. 
The platen release has a similar effect to the variable spacer ( q.v .). 

29. Printing Point. This is the space between the two metal pieces of the ribbon vibra¬ 
tor, through which the typebars pass when typing. The printing point is stationary. 

Printing Indicator. (See Degree Indicator.) 

Post Card Guide. (See Envelope Ouide.) 

30. Racks. 

Carriage Rack —a toothed rod, with teeth cut so as to admit of ten stops to the inch, 
i.e. 10 characters to the inch. When type is used admitting of fewer or more characters to 
the inch the rack is “pitched” accordingly, thus we hear of the 10 pitched rack, the 9 pitched 
rack, or 12 pitched rack. 

Tabulating Rack is on most machines at the rear of the machine. It is pitched similarly 
to the carriage rack. It is used in connection with tabulating work, and provides accommoda¬ 
tion for the tabulating stops. On certain makes it is reversible. 

Marginal Rack is the rack on which the marginal stops are fixed. It is pitched correspon¬ 
dingly to the carriage and tabulating racks. 

Letter Spacing Rack is the rack at the rear of the machine into which the escapement dog 
(or wheel) operates. 

31. Ratchet Wheels have diagonally cut teeth, which arrest movement in one direction 
and permit of free movement in the other. 

Ribbon Cut-out. (See Stencil Switch.) 

32. Ribbon Handle Wheel (Wheel Handle, Ribbon Ratchet Handle, Ribbon Winding 
Handle, Ribbon Spool Ratchet Wheel) is part of the ribbon mechanism which works in con¬ 
junction with key depression and consequent carriage movement, feeding the ribbon forward 
at each depression. Should the ribbon fail to reverse, adjust the handle. 

33. Ribbon Spools are the metal reels on which the ribbons are wound. 

34. Ribbon Switch Lever (Ribbon Indicator, Bichrome Switch, Colour Change Key, 
Ribbon Key or Ribbon Shifter) enables the ribbon to be used either on the lower or the upper 
half respectively. 
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35. Ribbon Reverse Levers are the levers through which the ribbon is threaded near 
the spools. Faulty threading causes faulty reverse movement. 

36. Ribbon Vibrator (Ribbon Arms, Guide, Carrier, or Oscillator) is the mechanism 
through which the ribbon passes at printing point. It has an up-and-down movement, and is 
‘‘up” as the typebar rises to impress the paper. 

Rising Cylinder Scale. (See Line Gauge.) 

Roller. (SeQkSylinder.) 

37. Rubber Feet. Give necessary space between table and machine, thus ensuring 
lighter working, preventing scratching of desk, and lessening vibration. 

Scale Indicator.) n r ,. . . 

Scale Pointer, j < Soc Degree Indrcatcr.) 

38. Scale. The scale on the front of the typewriter gives the length of the full typing 
line, and is graded in accordance with the width of the character space, i.e. on standard type 
in tenths of an inch, with the inches indicated by a full line, the half-inches by a half line. 

39. Space Bar (Blank Spacer, Word Spacer, or Space Board) is the black bar at the foot 
of the keyboard. It is depressed by the thumb for spacing between words. The holding down 
of the space bar prevents the movement of the carriage when a key is depressed. 

Segment. (See Typebar Segment.) 

Self-starters. (See Tabular Keys.) 

40. Shift Keys (Capitals and Figures) are on either or both sides of the keyboard, 
and are depressed to move the carriage to the upper case for the writing of capitals, or the 
upper of the key characters found on single shift key machines, and for the writing of capitals 
and further (Figures, Shift Key) of figures on the double shift key machines. The shift keys 
are depressed by the fourth finger, the operation being slightly harder and longer than for 
ordinary keys. 

41. Shift Key Lock (Shift Lock, Auxiliary Capital Lock). This lever is used to enable a 
series of characters to be written in the upper case (the capital or figure case). The key is 
unlocked by striking one of the shift keys. 

Spring Barrel or Drum. (See Tension Cylinder.) 

42. Stencil Switch (Ribbon Cut-out) is a lever which switches the ribbon vibrating 
mechanism out of action, in order that the type may be in direct contact with the stencil sheet. 

Tabulating Rack. (See Racks.) 

43. Tabular Scale— the scale on the tabular rack: corresponds to the ordinary scale. 

44. Tabular Keys (Column Finders, Jumpers, Self-starters, Column Tabulators). 

The single tabular key is found at the side of the keyboard, and moves the carriage to 
a degree at which the next tabular stop is set. 

The keys of the column finder (at the top of the keyboard) respectively move the car¬ 
riage to a degree particularly controlled by a selected stop. 

The decimal tabular keys (ten in number) at the foot of the keyboard—except on one or 
two machines where they are at the top—respectively move the carriage to a particular point 
in a particular column. 

The key set and key clear decimal tabular keys, usually at the front of the machine, 
respectively clear and set the stops on the tabular rack in connection with the movement of 
the carriage. 

45. Tabular Stops. The metal pieces which fix on to the tabulating rack, and which 
arrest the carriage movement at the depression of a tabular key. 

46. Tension Band (Drawband, Carriage Band) is a flexible metal or tape band con¬ 
nected with the carriage at the one end, and at the other end with the tension drum around 
whioh it coils. 
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When unhooking from the carriage, it is of the utmost importance that the band be held 
securely until hooked to the screw provided therefor, otherwise the sudden recoil unhooks 
it from the tension drum when it may become entangled with other mechanism, or, indeed, 
it may cause the mainspring to break. 

47. Tension Cylinder (Mainspring Drum, Carriage Spring Box, Spring Barrel, Spring 
Drum) contains the mainspring, and has attached to it, outside, one end of the tension band. 

48. Tension Regulator controls the “pull” of the mainspring, a high tension causing 
the carriage to move with difficulty; a low tension causing the control to be almost without 
effect on key and carriage action. 

49. Typebars are the bars on the loose end of which is the metal type. These bars form 
what is known as the type basket. 

50. Type Basket refers to the whole of the typebars when out of action. 

51. Typebar Segment, or Arc, is the curved slotted support which runs through the 
typebars. 

The metal pieces are, by the depression of the keys, raised to strike the keys at a common 
centre or printing point. 

A shuttle takes the place of typebars on shuttle machines, and instead of metal type on 
bars the shuttle or half-wheel bears the type. 

52. Thumb Piece. On some machines there is a black metal curved piece for returning 
the carriage without line spacing. 

53. Universal Bar— operates in conjunction with the keyboard, the carriage, and the 
ribbon mechanism. At the depression of a key, part of the key lever (or typebar) operates 
the universal bar, which in turn operates the carriage spacing mechanism and the ribbon 
vibrator. 

64. Variable Spacer (Fractional Spacer) is the device used to release the platen from the 
line space mechanism without the use of the platen release proper. 

The variable spacer is most generally used for typing on ruled lines, for interlining, and 
for corrections when the reinsertion of the paper is necessary. The variable spacer may be 
locked. 

The platen release is most generally used for the raising of letters. By the use of the 
platen release the platen may be turned up to the desired position, the necessary characters 
typed, and the platen release brought out of action, when the platen will fall to its original 
position. 

55. Warning Bell. The warning bell is connected with the line lock (the margin lever 
regulating line ends), and gives warning six spaces before the end of the line. This warns the 
operator, either to start a new word, or to complete or divide a word already commenced. 

Word Spacer. (See Space Bar.) 
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THE THEORY OF 

TYPEWRITING 

CHAPTER I 

1. Position at the Machine 

2. Insertion and Removal of Paper, with parts of the 

Machine brought into Use 

3. Touch Typing 

As a teacher of typewriting for many years, the author has found that from the outset students 
are anxious to produce typewritten work, and do not welcome a lengthy talk on the history of 
the typewriter, all its various features and other information not relevant to practical work. 

At first, as a preliminary to the fingering exercises, it is better to deal only with those 
parts of the typewriter used in connection with the insertion, adjustment, and removal of 
paper, and to become acquainted with levers used in connection with margins, line spacing, 
etc., for the display of the first exercises. 

Each separate operation—e.g. insertion of paper, withdrawal of paper, the placing of fingers 
on the guide keys, the return of the carriage—should be practised time and time again until 
it can be performed with dexterity and accuracy, for it must be borne in mind that a quick 
operation of the keyboard is not the only essential to the attainment of speed. 

1. POSITION AT THE MACHINE 

A matter of great importance before training is begun is that of position at the machine, 
and the following essentials should be carefully noted. On the next page an illustration is 
given showing the position which should be taken up by the operator. This will ensure that 
the most comfortable position for working is obtained and will also be of considerable assistance 
in securing efficient typewriting. 

The Typewriter should be placed on the desk so that the front portion of the typewriter 
frame is about 1 in. over the edge of the table. 

The Table should allow of the typewriter being placed with a good margin of space at 
either side. That part of the typewriter table bearing the machine should be hollow, i.e. 
without cupboards or drawers immediately underneath; drawers or cupboard(s) should be 
provided at either side of the table. 

Special typewriter tables allow of the typewriter, by means of a spring, being dropped 
when not in use, thus providing a flat surface for work other than typewriting. 

The Chair, if possible, should be an adjustable chair (with a back rest but no arms), or a 
chair sufficiently high to enable the forearms to be on a level with the second row of keys. A 
low chair causes backache and fatigue, retards speed, and tends towards inaccuracy and imper¬ 
fect touch. 

The Operator must sit in an erect position, and maintain an easy, uncramped attitude to 
preserve free movement, in front , not to the side, of the machine. The feet must rest on the 
floor and must not be crossed. The fingers must be curved so that the cushions of the finger 
tips strike the keys. The arms should fall naturally in towards the sides. 

The Copy should be at the side of the machine, unless a copyholder is used, when the copy 
will be placed on the holder behind the typewriter approximately on, or slightly lower than, 
the eye level of the typist. 


a—(aaoj) 
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The Light should be behind the operator or at the side, in order to secure proper illumina¬ 
tion of the copy and of the machine, and also to avoid unnecessary fatigue to the operator’s 
eyes. 

2. INSERTION AND REMOVAL OF PAPER 

When ordinary typewriting paper (width 8 in.) is used on a machine having an 80° scale, 
with the carriage centred (see Carriage Release Levers), that is to say, 40 on the scale opposite 
printing point— 

(i) Position the Paper Guide opposite zero (0) on the Paper Guide Scale or Front Scale, 



From “ Touch Typewriting for Teachers " (Maxwell Crooks.) 

Correct Position at the Machine 


so that every sheet of paper may be inserted in correct position thus securing true margins 
throughout. J 

N.B. To position the paper guide on machines without a paper guide scale and with a 
“reverse” front scale, draw the carriage to the extreme right by means of the thumb piece, 
so that the indicator points to zero on the scale. The printing point or the type guide will 
then correspond to zero on the scale. Place the paper guide as accurately as the eye can 
determine opposite printing point, i.e. opposite zero. Centre the carriage. 

(ii) Move the Margin Lever governing left-hand margins to 10° on the scale. 
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(iii) Move the Paper Fingers or adjustable rollers on the bail into position (to 5 and 76— 
varying, according to the width of paper used), so that the side edges of the paper when inserted 
are under the paper fingers or rollers, in order that the paper takes the curve of the cylinder 
as closely as possible. (Raise the bail.) 

(iv) Place the Line Space Regulator opposite 1 to give single line spacing. 

When these preliminary adjustments have been made, proceed with the actual insertion 
of the paper. 

As speed with accuracy is the ultimate aim of the typist (accuracy first, speed later) from 
the outset, it is essential that all unnecessary movements and adjustments be avoided. The 
insertion of the paper must take the minimum amount of time, and the paper should be 
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Platen op Royal Typewriter 

(Showing features used when inserting paper—paper rest, cylinder, 
paper fingers on bail, and paper guide scale) 


inserted in such a way as to obviate subsequent adjustment. The student must practise 
inserting the paper speedily, without subsequent adjustment, into correct position. 

There are two operations— 

1. The placing of the paper evenly behind the cylinder into position for insertion. 

2. A definite rotation of the right-hand knob, or twirler. 

Insertion of Paper. 

With the left hand, insert a sheet of paper behind the platen, with the writing side of the 
paper away from the cylinder and with the left-hand edge of the paper touching the Paper 
Guide positioned at zero, the original top edge close down to the cylinder. Hold the paper 
'‘venly in this position, and definitely twirl the Knob on the right-hand side of the Carriage. 
paper passes betweep the Feed Rolls and the cylinder, until the top edge is at least one inch , 
rably more, above the Line Gauge. 

! t the paper is not straight, owing either to a faulty insertion near the paper guide or to 
. .i indefinite rotation of the cylinder, an inclined or slanted margin will result. 

Right and Wrong Sides of Paper. 

In this way the paper is inserted so that the typewriting falls on the writing side of the 
paper, that is to say, the smooth side of plain paper and the printed side of letter head¬ 
ings (which should always be on the writing side of the paper) should be inserted next to the 
paper rest, i.e. away from the cylinder. 

The writing side of paper has a smoother surface and edges, and the watermark, if any, 
is more easily discernible from the writing side. 

Owing to the uneven surface of the wrong side of the paper, typewriting produced on 
that side generally has a blurred, unevenly inked appearance. 

Adjustment of the Paper. 

This is accomplished by operating the Paper Release, which releases the feed rolls and 
enables the paper to be moved in any direction. 
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The paper fingers need not be raised while the paper is being adjusted. The paper is 
straightened, making use of any convenient part of the mechanism as a guide, say, by bring¬ 
ing the top edge of the paper parallel with the line gauge or paper fingers, or by inserting the 
paper so that the bottom and top edges are level. The latter method is not advocated as it 
tends to waste of time in that the paper must be ultimately twirled back into position for 
writing. 

The paper release lever must be put “out of action ” immediately the adjustment is made. 

Removal of the Paper. 

The paper can be removed Noiselessly by releasing the Paper Release Lever ^and 
withdrawing the paper from the typewriter between the finger and thumb, or by turning by 
the platen knobs the released platen if the page is nearly full. 

This prevents unnecessary wear of the cogwheel, besides preventing unnecessary and 
undesirable noise. 

For insertion, paper is necessarily gripped; for removal, paper is essentially released. 

It is safer, for reasons which will be obvious, to feed out thin paper, and to raise the paper 
fingers when carbon copies have been made. 

Practise speedy and accurate insertion and removal of paper. 

Margins. 

In observing the foregoing instructions, the paper has been inserted and the machine 
adjusted in such a way as to give an inch margin at the top edge of the paper, and an inch 
margin on the left-hand side of the paper. 

By fixing the margin lever controlling line ends (the line lock) at 70 on the scale, a half¬ 
inch margin will be left on the right-hand side of the paper. 

A warning bell is connected with this lever which warns the typist within six spaces of 
the end of the fixed line of type, so that short words may be finished or long words hyphenated. 

There now remains only the margin at the foot of the paper to be regulated. 

A faint pencil mark might be made on the practice paper to indicate the distance from 
the bottom edge of the paper (the distance being equal to the width of the top margin, usually 
one inch). The ear will gradually become accustomed to the sound produced when typing 
on that depth of the paper. 

It should be noticed that when typing at the top of the paper a sharp sound is given. 
When the bottom edge of the paper is neared the sound becomes hollow, and the typist must 
form the habit of finishing the line of type immediately this dull sound is heard and then 
withdraw the paper. 

The line spacing is adjusted by moving the Line Space Regulator opposite the 
figure 1, 2, or 3, or by inserting it into the socket for single, double, or treble line spacing, 
according to the make of machine used. 

(For class purposes, unless otherwise instructed, move the lever to 10° on the scale, i.e. 
for an inch left-hand margin, and adjust the machine for single line spacing.) 

Carriage Movement. 

Escapement. This is the mechanism by which the carriage moves to the left at each de¬ 
pression of a key or the space bar. It is to be found at the back of the typewriter and consists 
of a toothed rack the length of the carriage; a small, toothed wheel which engages with the 
rack; a larger toothed wheel connected with the small wheel, and two dogs or pawls working 
on the teeth of the larger wheel. Thus the carriage is moved to the left one space at a time 
(usual pitch one-tenth of an inch) for the accommodation of letters or spaces between letters. 

Carriage Return : (i) Line Spacing. When a line of type is completed, the carriage is 
returned and the cylinder and paper are revolved the width of the fixed line space by means 
of the Line Space Lever. This is worked by a finger or thumb (not both) of the hand on the 
same side as the lever, and the lever is released immediately the necessary impact has been 
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given to return the carriage to its full extent and a rotation of the roller felt. The correct 
return of the carriage necessitates a definite, determined movement of the line space lever; 
a half-hearted operation results in an irregular left-hand margin. 

(ii) Without Line Spacing. When it is desired to return the carriage to the right with¬ 
out line spacing, use either the thumb piece or right-hand knob to draw the carriage. 

Free Movement of Carriage. To move the carriage in either direction with a free move¬ 
ment, so that the escapement is out of action, depress the Carriage Release Lever. Care 
must be taken in this connection to hold the carriage to prevent a sudden impact which might 
damage the delicate workings of the machine. 

[N.B. To insert paper in a front feed machine, e.g. shuttle machine, the bottom instead of 
the top of the paper is inserted between the feed rolls, and rolled down to the desired writing 
position instead of being rolled up. The line of writing is indicated by the line guides which 
are located directly behind the ribbon spools. 

The feed rolls are opened by means of the feed roll release lever at the right end of the carriage, 
which must be thrown back. Slide the paper into the paper basket from the right side between 
the open rolls. Let the bottom of the paper rest lightly on the level floor of the paper basket, 
close the feed rolls by bringing the feed roll release lever forward. 

When it is desired to write on heavy stock such as wrapping paper, maps, stencils with a 
heavy backing sheet, and the like, the material should be rolled into the shape of a tube 
before inserting, leaving a portion of the top extending sufficient to slide between the rolls.] 

Printing Point. 

The typebars, on the loose ends of which are the type, rise at the depression of the keys 
and meet the platen through the Type Guide or Printing Point, which is stationary and which 
is always opposite the platen at the exact place where the type will print. 

Alignment. 

The type, as it falls along the line gauge, should be in perfect line, that is to say, the top 
and bottom edges of all characters must respectively be in perfect line. 

3. TOUGH TYPING ^ 

As has already been pointed out, the “Touch System” in typewriting is the system to be 
followed, and time taken in the mastery of this system is time well spent. 

The advantages of touch typing over the “sight system ” (a misnomer for it is void of either 
method or system) are— 

(i) The execution of work with the minimum amount of physical exhaustion ana of eye^ 

strain. The eyes should not leave the work which is being copied. " 

(ii) The minimizing of errors, in that the fingers become sensitive to the location of their 
respective keys, and an error, being obvious immediately it is made, may be rectified at once. 

(iii) The enormous saving of time by— 

(a) The easy movement of the fingers, producing greater regularity of stroke. 

(b) The eyes being continually on the copy, thus avoiding “breaks” in reading 

therefrom. 

Effort for accuracy, not speed, should be made at the outset, and a good foundation for 
future speedy and accurate work is made by the cultivation' of correct habits, not only in 
fingering, but in the use of the time-saving devices (tabulators, shift key lock, etc.), provided 
on modern makes of typewriters. 

The Touch must be light, staccato, smooth, and regular; sufficiently forceful to obtain a 
clear impression of the type, but light enough to enable the fingers to move quickly and 
easily. 

When the key has been struck in the middle, make a definite “clear away.” To hold down 
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the key prevents the working of the mechanism, and hampers the operation of the following 
stroke. The keys should be “tapped,” not pushed or pressed, and jerkiness must be rigidly 
avoided. 

A heavy touch— 

(i) Unduly wears the type and the ribbon. 

(ii) Damages the platen and punctures the paper. 

(iii) Retards speed. 

(iv) Gives a blurred, thick impression, difficult to erase. 

Remember that the depression of the keys is a matter for the fingers, the arms scarcely 
move; the wrists and hands are kept as steady as possible, and must never rest on the table or 
framework of the typewriter. Each finger is allocated certain keys, and from the beginning 
the correct fingers must be used on the correct keys. 

The punctuation keys require a light depression only, or the paper will be pierced and the 
platen damaged. On earlier machines complex characters like M, W, and fractions required a 
slightly heavier touch than any other keys, but in modern typewriters this is not necessary, 
because the tension of each individual key is suitably adjusted. 

Guide Keys. 

The keyboard is divided into two sides, and the keys of the second row (shaded on the 
diagram), are known as the Guide Keys. The fingers should always be suspended, as it were, 
over these guide (or home) keys when not in use, that is to say, as one finger goes out to strike 
a key the other fingers remain “at home” until the key has been depressed, when the finger is 
immediately brought home to its guide key. Emphasis on this cannot be too strongly stressed. 

Division of Keyboard for Fingering. 

When the fingers have been placed on the guide keys, it will be seen that “ h ” on the right- 
hand side and “g” on the left-hand side are uncovered. The first finger of either hand—the 
finger best able to do double work—therefore must manipulate two keys, the fingers of the 
right hand manipulating the guide keys, which they cover, ; 1 k j and key h; the fingers of 
the left hand manipulating the guide keys, which they cover, asdf and key g ; and the habit 
must be cultivated of not allowing unnecessary movement of the fourth fingers from the 
outer or guide keys while the first fingers reach the keys nearest the imaginary dividing line. 

To space between each set, the space bar—the long black bar at the foot of the keyboard— 
is depressed in the same space of time as is taken for the depression of an ordinary key— 

1. Either by the right thumb on every occasion, although this method has been said to 
cause unevenness of touch owing to the right hand being slightly raised. 

2. Or by either thumb. That is to say, when the last letter has been struck with a finger 
of the right hand, the space will be made by means of the left thumb; when the last 
letter is struck by a finger of the left hand, the space will be made by means of the right 
thumb. 

The student should note that— 

(i) If the typebars become locked, the touch is uneven. The striking of the keys should 
give a regular tap, tap, tap (unless a noiseless machine is used). 

(ii) If the impressions are faint and the ribbon mechanism is in working order , the keys are 
not being depressed with a definite touch, and, consequently, the typebar has failed to reach 
the platen (unless the ribbon is worn). 

(iii) Irregular line spacing will occur if the paper or platen or both are released, the paper 
thus not being gripped. 

(iv) Irregular margins will result if the carriage is not returned to its full extent. 
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Now practise movements, say imaginary line spacing, etc., returning the fingers to the guide 
keys after each movement. 

Memorize the keyboard in sections (the exercises prescribe the sections) rather than the 
location of individual keys, until the keyboard is known as a whole. 

Note carefully that all parts of the typewriter on the right-hand side are manipulated by 
the right hand, and, similarly, all parts on the left-hand side are manipulated by means of the 
left hand, so that the hands never cross the typewriter. 

Inspect the work occasionally. Avoid errors. Clearly understand before commencing to 
type what the exercise demands, and set out to execute the work with accuracy, rather than 
with speed. A small amount ^)f jjractice producing accurate work is more effective than a 
great amount of work containing errors. 

From the outset never look at the keyboard. Keep the eyes on the copy (i.e. the book) or 
on a keyboard chart, which should be hung in a convenient position so that it can be easily 
seen by the operator without interfering with the correct position at the typewriter. To 
overcome the tendency of glancing at the keyboard, a dummy or blank keyboard may be 
obtained by reversing the character signs. 


LEFT HAND / RIGHT HAND 



Division of Keyboard 


First-finger Exercises. 

The first-fingering exercises are devoted to the use of the first fingers only, covering— 

1. The centre first-finger keys in the first and second rows. 

2. The centre first-finger keys in the third and fourth rows. 

3. The remaining first-finger keys. 

Throughout the exercises, the four fingers of each hand (other than the finger making the 
depression) must cover the guide keys. The fingers must not be raised, other than the one 
in use. 

When striking, let the top of the finger strike the key with an assured and definite tap. 

Name each key at a regular pace as it is struck and, unless a gramophone is used, count 
three at the same pace for the return of the carriage. Strike the space bar in one count. 

Do not look at the keyboard while practising, nor at the work as it proceeds. Look at the 
keys as shown in the book, or better still if a wall chart is provided, look at the wall chart until 
the keys have been memorized. 
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For display purposes, make a double line space at the end of every sixth line of type, and 
a treble line space between sections. 

Listen for the warning bell. 

Look at the chart and place the fingers on the guide keys. Unless otherwise stated, type 
twelve lines of each of the f(Mowing fingering exercises . 


LEFT 


HAND 


RIGHT 


MAND 


OOOOOQOOOOOO 

ooooopooooo 
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SPACE BAR 

First-finger Keys in First and Second Rows of Keyboard 


fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 

fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 


ffj jgghhbbnnffjj 
ffj j gghhbbnnffjj 
ffj jgghnbbnnffjj 
ffjjgghhbbnnffjj 
ffj jgghhbbnnffjj 
ff jj gghhbbnnffj j 


EXERCISE 1 

fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 

fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 


ffjjgghhbbnnffjj 
ffjjgghhbbnnffjj 
ffj j gghhbbnnffj j 
ffjjgghhbbnnffjj 
ffj j gghhbbnnffj j 
ffjjgghhbbnnffjj 
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fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 

fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 
fjghbnfj fjghbnfj 


ffjjgghhbbnnffjj 
ffj jgghhbbnnffjj 
ffj j gghhbbnnffj j 
ffj jgghhbbnnffjj 
ffj jgghhbbnnffjj 
f f j j gghhbbnnff j j 
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Similarly display the following exercises— 

EXERCISE 2 


jfhgnbjf 
j fhgnbj f 
jfhgnbjf 
jfhgnbjf 
j fhgnbjf 
jfhgnbjf 

jfhgnbjf 
j fhgnbj f 
j fhgnbj f 
0 fhgnbjf 
j fhgnbj f 
j fhgnbj f 


jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 

jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 
jnfghbfj 


fgjhbnj f 
fgjhbnj f 
fgjhbnjf 
fgjhbnjf 
fgjhbnjf 
fgjhbnjf 

fgjhbnjf 
fgjhbnjf 
fgjhbnjf 
fgjhbnjf 
fgjhbnjf 
fgjhbnjf 


ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 

ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 
ghfjbnfj 


bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 

bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 
bnfjghbn 


hbngjfbn 
hbngj fbn 
hbngj fbn 
hbngj fbn 
hbngj fbn 
hbngjfbn 

hbngj fbn 
hbngjfbn 
hbngj fbn 
hbngj fbn 
hbngj fbn 
hbngj fbn 


00000(M)00000 

oooo©(®ooooo 
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oooo©\®oooo 


GUIDE 

KEYS" 


GUIDE 

KEYS 


space bar mm |— 

First-finger Keys in Third and Fourth Rows of Keyboard 


EXERCISE 3 


fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 

fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 
fjty67fj 


j f76tyfj 
j f76tyfj 
jf76tyfj 
j f76tyfj 
j f76tyfj 
j f76tyfj 

j f76tyfj 
j f76tyfj 
jf76tyfj 
jf76tyfj 
jf76tyfj 
j f76tyfj 


67fjtyjf 
67fjtyjf 
67fjtyj f 
67fjtyjf 
67fjtyj f 
67fjtyjf 

67fjtyjf 
67fjtyjf 
67fjtyjf 
67fjtyjf 
67fjtyjf 
67fjtyjf 


jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 

jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 
jyft67fj 


ft67tyj f 
ft67tyj f 
ft67tyj f 
ft67tyj f 
ft67tyj f 
ft67tyj f 

ft67tyjf 
ft67tyj f 
ft67tyjf 
ft67tyjf 
ft67tyjf 
ft67tyj f 


76j fytfj 
76jfytfj 
76j fytfj 
76j fytfj 
76j fytfj 
76j fytfj 

76j fytfj 
76j fytfj 
76jfytfj 
76jfytfj 
76jfytfj 
76jfytfj 
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fjbntyfj 
fjtyghfj 
fjbntyfj 
fjtyghfj 
fjbntyfj 
fjtyghfj 


EXERCISE 4 

fjgh67fj fjbntyfj 

djbn67fj fjtyghfj 

fjgh67fj fjbntyfj 

djbn67fj fjtyghfj 

fjgh67fj fjbntyfj 

djbn67fj fjtyghfj 


fjgh67fj 
djbn67fj 
fjgh67fj 
djbn67fj 
fjgh67fj 
djbn67fj 


oooaMMoooo 

OOO®©0#QOOO 
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GUIDE f A w C 
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GUIDE 

KEYS 


SPACE BAP 


First-finger Keys 


EXERCISE 5 

(Strike, first with the fingers of the left hand then space, then with the fingers of the right 
hand and space, the remaining first-finger keys, typing twelve lines of each set.) 

fvfr5 jmju8 fjghvmru58fj 5867rutyjf 

8675rufj fj5678jf 7685rygh 

vmfjghbn fjghvmbnfj fjruvm58fj 

EXERCISE 6 

Type two lines of each of the following examples in single line spacing, with a double 
line between each set— 


fun 

run 

bun 

buy 

h5n 

rn6 

gut 

urn 

nut 

mug 

rug 

try 

ffin 

uf7 

gun 

y?b 

hun 

jug 

rub 

guy 

r7v 

87g 

56j 

8g5 

hut 

hug 

but 

gum 

j8f 

g56 

gn6 

th7 

bury 

b56n 

huff 

burn 

muff 

ny55 

fury 

hurt 

hurry 

rugby 

tubby 

muggy 

furv6 

ghty8 

bnfj5 

ruty7 


[The foregoing exercises embrace all the keys allotted to the first fingers. 

The occasional finishing with the “f” and “ j ” keys helps to maintain the correct position 
over the guide keys. 

The use of fingers on alternate hands maintains a balance of motion, aiding the develop¬ 
ment of a uniform touch.] 
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CHAPTER II 


Care of the Machine 

Care of the machine must not be confined to the daily or weekly cleaning of the typewriter; 
it must extend to care of the machine when in use and when not in use. 

1. When the Typewriter is in Use. 

The typist must be careful to use, not to abuse, its workings. 

Care must be taken— 

(i) To return the carriage with sufficient force to bring it to the required distance with¬ 
out banging the carriage against the margin lock and thus loosening screws. 

(ii) To remove the paper noiselessly, in the manner described in the previous chapter, 
thus obviating unnecessary wear of the cogwheel. 

(iii) To prevent damaging the metal letters (the type) on the end of the typebars—by 
the clashing of typebar^ or by striking the type on the paper fingers or guides. (Worn type 
may be renewed.) 

(iv) To prevent damaging a soft cylinder, when thin paper is being used, by the use of 
a backing sheet. 

(v) To strike punctuation points lightly so that when thin paper is being used they do 
not pierce the paper and damage the cylinder. 

(vi) Never to type direct on to the cylinder. 

(vii) To prevent the cylinder becoming worn in grooves, by seeing that the lines of type are 
made to fall so that the whole surface of the platen is covered rather than parallel grooves only. 
This is accomplished by moving the cylinder by means of the fractional or variable spacer. 

(viii) Never to allow an up-going typebar to strike a down-coming bar. This is avoided 
by typing with a regular touch. 

(ix) To obviate as far as possible unnecessary movement of the machine from place to 
place. Never drag a typewriter over the table or desk, as in this way the rubber feet become 
worn and in time the balance of the typewriter is affected. 

Instead of the ordinary rubber feet, “suction domes” are now supplied to prevent type¬ 
writers slipping on polished surfaces. Like felt or rubber mats, these also deaden noise. 

(x) To see that no part of the mechanism of a typewriter is forced or strained. 

2. When the Typewriter is Not in Use. 

The machine must be covered (with a rubber cover or a metal cover) to prevent it becom¬ 
ing dusty, and it must be kept in a dry place to prevent rust. 

Before placing on the cover, see that the carriage is centred. 

It is a source of annoyance to the typist who cares for her machine (and where is the 
typist who does not!) to find that in her absence the typewriter has been meddled with. A 
means of temporarily locking the typewriter can usually be found, e.g. Move the carriage to 
the centre, then either pull up the centre stop on the tabulating rack, or, draw the margin 
levers to the centre, and when such precaution is taken, it will be obvious that the typist does 
not desire the machine to be interfered with. Certain machines are provided with a carriage 
lock which prevents the carriage from moving either way. 

3. When it is Necessary to Pack a Typewriter. 

(i) Screw the machine on to a baseboard. Baseboards should not be used when 
machines are actually in use; they tend to make the operations noisy. 

(ii) Lock the carriage in the centre (as explained above). 
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(iii) Pack the type basket so that the typebars do not move. 

(iv) Cover first with rubber cover and then with metal cover, securing the metal cover 
by means of the “catches” and lock provided. 

(v) Carry upright by means of cover handle. 

With every new typewriter a cover is supplied. 

If the typewriter is to be moved some distance, it is advisable to have a metal cover to 
whioh a handle is attached. The metal cover is hooked to the wooden baseboard, to which 
the typewriter is securely screwed, so that a minimum risk of accident is run while the type¬ 
writer is being transferred from place to place. 

If a typewriter is more or less permanently placed in one position, a rubber cover will 
suffice. The cover must always be used when the typewriter is not in use, in order to keep 
the machine as free from dust as possible. 

It is extremely inadvisable to meddle with the tensions of the machine. 

Most typewriter firms make a small annual charge for the 'periodical overhaul of their own 
makes of machines—an expenditure well justified. 

TO CLEAN A TYPEWRITER 

So that the best service may be obtained, the typewriter must be thoroughly cleaned once 
a week ; it must be daily cleaned. 

Dust is injurious to the mechanism and prevents the smooth running of the carriage, and 
the free operation of the typebars and ribbon vibrator. 

A cleaning outfit should consist of— 

A long-handled brush, for use in dusting the otherwise inaccessible parts of the type¬ 
writer, and for dusting the type basket into which eraser dust sometimes falls. 

An ordinary duster , to remove dust from the outside parts of the machine. 

A type brush , which in shape resembles a tooth brush. The best type brushes have a row 
of wire bristles. The type brush is used for cleaning the type, the wire bristles 
obviating the use of a pin when the type has become clogged. 

Instead of a type brush, use may be made of a type roller. It consists of a plastic roller, 
which works in conjunction with a small metal roller. During the operation the unused plastic 
is brought into use and in a few seconds the type can be thoroughly cleaned. 

Type (especially letters like o, e, s) is apt to become clogged, especially when a new 
ribbon is being used, and in the typing of stencils. In both cases the brush or type roller 
should be frequently used. 

An oilcan with oil for oiling the machine. To ensure the smooth running of the carriage, 
only light typewriter oil is used. 

Benzine or other quick-drying spirit or sandpaper , for use in connection with a glossy roller, 
feed rolls, and paper fingers. 

By means of a long-handled soft brush, which should be used gently on the machine, 
the dust must be removed from either side of the carriage bed, the carriage being moved' in 
either direction by means of the carriage release levers. The carriage rails must be kept free 
from dust and should be oiled after dusting. 

Eraser and other dust must then be removed from the type basket with a soft bristle 
brush. The long-handled brush is often used for this purpose. Oil must not be used on the 
type basket. Immediately after an erasure, dust should be removed from the machine. 

The outer parts of the machine should next be dusted, with an ordinary soft duster. 

The type must be cleaned— 

(i) Either by first patting the type with the brush to loosen the dust and then by brush¬ 
ing the type in an outward direction, to prevent the dust falling into the basket. A side-to-side 
movement would tend to bend the bars out of position. 

(ii) Or, by using the type roller, whioh instantly removes the ink-clogged dust from the keys. 

Dirty type spoils otherwise perfect work, and is never allowed by the typist with pride of 

work. 
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Occasionally, and only occasionally, the type may be cleaned with benzine or other similar 
spirit, but this is unnecessary when a type cleaner is used. Benzine is also used for cleaning 
the type brush. 

Oiling. Oil must be used sparingly on parts of the machine where there, is friction in 
the running of the carriage. Excessive oiling must be avoided, as it collects dust which dries 
and clogs the workings; the oil may be applied by means of a camel-hair brush, an oiled 
cloth, or by means of the special oilcan (as distinct from oil-containers) supplied by type¬ 
writer companies. Only special typewriter oil must be used. 

The nickel and enamel* parts of the typewriter may be occasionally rubbed with an oily 
duster, and then with a dry, soft duster, thus removing moisture conveyed by the hands or 
otherwise which would cause rust. The keys should be dusted; when ribbon stained, benzine 
may be used, but this is rarely necessary. 

Glossy Roller. 

After continuous use of the platen, especially after the typing of stencils, the platen and 
feed rolls become shiny, and difficulty is experienced in the insertion of paper. To remedy this, 
rub the platen lengthwise and the feed rolls with fine sandpaper, or with a quick-drying spirit 
such as benzine. Excessive use of benzine tends to swell the rubber feed rolls. Sometimes 
a typewriter eraser is used instead of fine sandpaper. 


SECOND-FINGER EXERCISES 


o o cy^/a/WQy^/^/o o o 
O o o 


GUIDE 

keys'! A MS 


DIF 


JIKIL 


SPACE BAR 


Keys for Second-finger Exercises 


Follow the instructions detailed in the previous exercises and type. 


EXERCISE 7 

NB. On the right hand, the key for the comma should be tapped more lightly than the 
other keys. 


(a) 

fcde4f j,ki9j 

(C) 

c,dkei49 


ffccddee44ff jj,,kkii99 


tyc,dkgh 


fjdkc,fj 


dkc,49ei 


fjei49f i 


ertjikgh 

0>) 

fjeyc,dk 

(d) 

456ykfdm 


fu49dkgh 


49675849 


eityvmdk 


4,659,857 


49eidkc, 


56,748,564 


* The rods along which the marginal stops, tabulator stops, and paper fingers work may be rubbed occasionally 
with a slightly oiled cloth. Care must be taken never to get oil on the rubber rollers or platen. 
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EXERCISE 8 

Type two lines of each of the following— 


red 

mine 

deck 

curt 

mire 

junk 

hymn 

kick 

judge 

bed 

rugged 

yet 

bedded 

frightened 

receded 

kink 

iced 

men 

reference 

him 

mite 

get 

fed 

rite 

fruit 

five 

erect 

jury 

jink 

bright 

deferred 

buyer 

fight 

indent 

revered 

keyed 


remember the hymn 476. 

brighten the key, bring credit, try every time 
five ten fifteen three nine eight 
555 men 45789 456789 456,987 564,879 
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CHAPTER III 


1. Margins 

2. Narrow Paper, etc. 

Margins form an important part of the general appearance of typewritten work. Liberal 
margins invariably give a more inviting appearance to the work, short lines of type being so 
much easier to read and, consequently, much less wearying than long lines of type. 

In private correspondence the writing should not extend over the whole of the paper; 
also in printed matter the pages are not completely covered with print. In the same way 
when typewriting, margins are allowed whenever possible. 

On the ordinary foolscap size or correspondence typewriter, a typing line of 80 is possible. 
As this approximately equals the width of typewriting paper, the typing line is shortened 
so as to allow space—margins—on the left- and right-hand sides of the work. 

The Margin Regulators or Marginal Stops determine the width of the side margins 
by being moved into position on the graduated scale, and thus determine the length of the 
line of type. 

The Warning Bell is connected with the right-hand margin lever or line lock, and can be 
set to ring within six or seven spaces (according to the make of the machine in use) of the end 
of the typing line. 

When the indicator points to the degree at which the margin lock is fixed, the typebars 
cease to function. The warning bell sounds in time to warn the typist to complete the word 
or to hyphenate it, and, by heeding the warning bell, ragged line ends are avoided. 

The Margin Release Levers release line locks for the accommodation of extra char¬ 
acters at the ends of lines. On some makes of typewriters the one margin release key acts on 
both marginal levers; on others the marginal release is connected with the left-hand margin 
levers. The line lock release frees the margin lever at the end of lines. 

Marginal Notes are notes typed in the margin, in single line spacing, beginning at least 
4° from the edge of the paper to allow for filing space, and indicate the subject-matter of the 
paragraphs to which they refer. 

Dining In view of the necessity for economy, 

Room. it is difficult to justify the allocation 
of a room to be used exclusively as a 
dining room. 

The typing of the marginal notes need not interfere with the marginal stop controlling the 
left-hand margin. Instead of altering the marginal lever, which should have been fixed with 
regard to the requirements of the main body of the work, depress the Marginal Release 
Lever which frees the carriage for marginal work. 

Side Margins 

Left-hand Margins are used— 

(а) For display. 

(б) For the purposes of filing. 

(c) For marginal notes. 

There is no hard and fast rule governing the widths of margins, but it is preferable to 
leave a 10° margin whenever possible in typing commercial letters, a 15° margin in official 
correspondence, at least a 16° margin in all work containing marginal notes, and always a wide 
margin in legal documents. 
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To ensure that left-hand margins are— 

(i) Accurate, insert the paper so that its left-hand edge when placed to the paper guide 
is opposite zero on the scale. Certain machines—the Royal—have a special paper guide 
scale. (See illustration on page 3). 

(ii) Straight, i.e. side margins not inolined, top and bottom edges of the paper respectively 
parallel with the first and last line of the type, insert the paper evenly. 

(iii) Regular , return the carriage to its full extent. 


An inclined Margin. 

It is surely as easy to 
manipulate accurately as 
inaccurately and the 
student must.... 


An irregular Margin. 

It is surely as easy to 
manipulate accurately as 
inaccurately and the 
student must.. . . 


Right-hand, Margins are the margins at line ends. 

It is impossible to arrange for an absolutely regular right-hand margin in typewriting 
w ithout varying throughout the work the spacing between words, and this is undesirable in 
that it unnecessarily wastes time and does not give the work a neat appearance. 

In legal documents when the ends of lines are not complete in type they are filled in by wavy 
ink lines or hyphens. 

Example 

The general principle in those cases is laid down 

if we have an open and above-board method of^._-^ 

conducting trade agreements entered into in which- 

The printer has a device for the “justification of lines,”—the typesetting operation of 
inserting spaces between words to secure an even right-hand margin. 

A good rule to follow, generally, is to stop the lines of type as nearly as possible to within 
half an inch of the edge of the paper, or particularly, when the special display of the work 
requires it, to lock the line of type at the degree which would give a margin of roughly the 
width of the left-hand margin. 

Line Ends. 

As a guide, the top line of type should extend to the full length of the typing line, and be 
regarded as a standard line, other lines falling short or exceeding the point never more than 
by two letters. 

Example 

The point which will concern the architects at 
an early stage is the number, position and power of 
the lighting units necessary to produce the required 
intensity of illumination. A number of factors must 
be considered besides the purpose for which a 

The regularity of the right-hand margin is maintained if the line lock is placed a degree 
or two short of the full line length required—extra characters being inserted as required, 
after using the line lock release. This method is employed with advantage when typing only 
on the left-hand side of the paper, e.g. in a questionnaire to be completed on the same paper. 

It must always be remembered that it is better to hyphenate words than to leave gaps 
at line ends, remembering at the same time that not more than two consecutive lines should 
end with a hyphen. 

When typing on both sides of the paper, it must be remembered that the ends of lines 
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must finish so as to leave a right-hand margin on the even numbered pages equal to the width 
of the left-hand margin of odd numbered pages, and, when paper already perforated for filing 
is used, care must be taken to insert the paper so that the perforations fall in the left-hand 
margin. 

SPACES AT THE TOP AND BOTTOM OF THE PAPER 

These spaces should, generally speaking, be at least equal to—preferably greater than— 
the width of the left-hand margin. Never crowd the typescript too near the top or bottom 
edge of the paper; when possible regard 1^ in. as the minimum depth. 

Top Spaces. 

Top margins are kept uniform by inserting the paper so that the same width of paper 
extends beyond the line gauge in each sheet. When it is impossible to gauge the width by 
means of the eye, a part of the mechanism might with advantage be used as a guide. 

Dropped Headings —headings commencing lower than the first line of a page ordinarily 
commences—are used on the first page of each section or chapter. 

Bottom Spaces. 

To regulate the bottom margins or spaces, adopt one of the following rules— 

(i) Immediately a dull sound is noticed, the line of type should be completed and the 
paper withdrawn, unless there remains only a final line of the paragraph to be typed. It is 
not desirable to have an incomplete final line of a paragraph typed as the first line of a page. 

(ii) In work covering several sheets, indicate faintly in pencil (or by a pin prick) on each 
side the width of the bottom margin. When the work is complete the pencil marks must be 
erased. 

[In work requiring several sheets of paper, margins throughout must be uniform—a uni¬ 
form top margin throughout, a uniform left-hand margin throughout, and so on]. 

(iii) Use a backing sheet marked with heavy black lines to indicate the width of the bottom 
margin; one line for use in connection with quarto paper, the other for use in connection 
with foolscap paper. The backing sheet used for this purpose should be slightly wider than the 
paper when stout paper or carbons are being used so that the guide line is easily seen. 

A guide line may be similarly used for top margins. 

Backing Sheet. 

A Backing Sheet is a fairly stiff paper or oil sheet sufficiently pliable to feed into the 
machine easily, and sufficiently stout to serve the purposes for which it is used, w r hich are— 

In the Case of a Soft Platen. 

(i) To protect the surface of the cylinder. 

(ii) To improve carbon and stencil work by making a firmer surface and, therefore, a 
clearer imprint than would otherwise be obtainable. 

In the Case of a Hard Platen. 

(iii) To protect the type and lessen the noise, and also to lengthen the life of the ribbon, 
which wears out quickly when used with ordinary paper and a hard platen. 

In the Case of a Worn Platen. 

(iv) To improve the surface. 

Also, 

(v) To make easy the insertion of very thin paper. 

(vi) To serve as a guide for margins. 

(vii) To give a better impression when thin paper and/or a worn ribbon or platen is used. 
Sometimes in order to protect the platen and to improve the appearance of work, a piece 
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of paper, the bottom and top edges of which are torn (so as to avoid sharp ridges) is wound 
round the platen, and the edges stuck together with transparent adhesive paper. 

2. NARROW PAPER, ENVELOPES, POST CARDS, ETC. 

Insertion. 

To avoid as far as possible the movement of levers, narrow paper, envelopes, post cards, 
index cards and the like are inserted at the left-hand side of the platen, and the n^&t-hand 
paper clip (or “finger”) is moved to the edge of the paper to fulfil its usual function—that of 
holding the paper close to the platen to prevent double impressions. 

Speeches. 

When typing on narrow paper (e.g., speeches), the line of type iB locked by moving to a 
desired degree the marginal lever governing the length of lines. If this precaution is neglected, 
the warning bell will not operate. 

Envelope Guide or Card Holder. 

In the typing of post cards and envelopes, the envelope guide or holder should be used 
to hold the paper near the cylinder. In place of the envelope guide, or in addition to it, most 



Envelope Guide or Card-holder 
(showing narrow’ rard in position) 

modem machines have a Card Holder, a special attachment or device which enables typing 
to be done on the extreme top and bottom of the card. 

On one or two machines it is possible to feed in the envelopes from the front of the 
machine. 

Labels. 

Where there is occasion frequently to type labels, a label holder which takes labels of 
various sizes may be fitted—temporarily or permanently—to certain machines (e.g. Smith 
Premier). 

In the absence of such device, difficulty may be experienced in connection with the typing 
of gmall labels, owing to awkwardness of insertion and holding in position. This difficulty 
can be overcome by comer cutting (similar to the cuttings in photo-albums) a piece of stiff 
but p^able paper or cardboard, and inserting the comers of the label through the slits. 

EXERCISE 9 

Befyre commencing the third-finger exercises type the following exercise—a revisionary 
ex3tocise*covering the first and second finger keys. 

Type six line*, of each . 

fjghbnfj*^ 574,895' jmki9j fvfr5 jmju8 

fcde4f fjty67fj fjr6m8fj 456789 456,789 
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WO/OO 

b(oo 
o 


GUIDE 

KEYS 


SPACE BAR. 


Keys for Third-finger Exercises 


THIRD-FINGER EXERCISES 

Follow the instructions detailed in previous fingering exercises, and type twelve lines of 
each of the following— 


(i) 

fxsw3f j.lo- 

ffxxssww33ff jj..lloo-- 

foslwlbndkgh 

foslwlbndkgh 

(ii) 

iy 

tion 

ibly ton ford 


ition ment 

field hood yield 

(iii) 

fj3456ffj789j 

fj6758493 



EXERCISE 10 

Type six lines of each of the following— 


were 

you 

rest 

oil fewer hum 

tested 

link 

serf 

mink receded monk 

fetter 

look 

west 

joy dress text 



EXERCISE 11 

Type six lines of— 




little 


lurid 

little 

oiled 


ludicrous 

young 

boiled 


southern 

youth 

reverence 


wonderful 

useless 

went 


joyful 

slow 

sorrow 


monstrous 

slowness 

howsoever 


wherever 

outer 

excellent 


whenever 

western 

looms 


tumult 

wedding bells * 

element 


lost 

exciting 

lure 


letter 

useful 
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EXERCISE 12 

Type the following— 

you know how we must rest but not now. 
southern winds do blow. 

38 out of 48 know how to do it. 
five men were lost in the snow, 
do you think he is coming. 

three women were busy with the wedding dress, 
surely you know the time, 
we look for your letters every time, 
do not brood over trifles. 

test your skill by the excellent exercises given in this 
book 

you will excel if you will but try 
let your mind be on the work set 
excite your interest in the things of life 
three 3, four 4, five 5, six 6, seven 7, eight 8, nine 9, 
ten will come in due time, or now if you use other keys. 

EXERCISE 13 

Type each of these frequently occurring words six times— 


the 

to 

beg 

so 

like 

write 

there 

it 

these 

go 

with 

which 

if 

out 

will 

other 

return 

works 

see 

such 

should 

would 

kinds 

best 

of 

is 

his 

he 

they 

letter 

their 

we 

though 

she 

while 

deliver 

who 

how 

were 

do 

office 

goods 

use 

you 

those 

well 

truly 

check 
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Division of Words at Line Ends 

Words are divided at line ends when there is not sufficient space to complete the word. As 
soon as the warning bell rings, determine whether the word can be completed or must be 
divided. Do not glance up for line spacing. The hyphen should be used, singly and without 
any other sign, at the end of the line, never at the beginning, and it should not be used on more 
than two consecutive line ends. 

The following rules relating to the division of words at line ends should be memorized and 
observed— 

(i) The division of the word must be, as far as possible, suggestive of the word itself— 

Starv-ing (never star-ving) 
happi-ness (never happ-iness) 

(ii) Words are divided into syllables, and syllables (except certain endings like -ing, 
-ed, -able) usually begin with a consonant— 

mis-con-strue 

Pronunciation (rather than derivation) must be the general guide. 

(iii) In dividing words with prefixes, separate the prefix— 

pre-fix ante-cedent anti-British 

(iv) In dividing words with suffixes, separate the suffix— 

man-hood fanci-ful mani-fold 

(v) When the final consonant of a root word is doubled, divide between the consonants— 

occur-ring refer-red 

(vi) Double letters are usually divided thus— 

at-tract col-lege dif-ficulty 

(vii) Saxon words rarely contain prefixes or suffixes, and are not divided— 

whether either brother 

(viii) Words of one syllable are not divided— 

where there that 

Nor are the plural forms of words of one syllable— 

noise noises rose roses 

(ix) A syllable of one letter should not be divided from the rest of the word— 

a-fraid 

(x) The final word on a page should not be divided. 

(xi) Words already containing a hyphen should not be divided at line ends, e.g.— 

co-ordinate co-operative 

(xii) A division should never be made between “ph” sounding f, or other double conso¬ 
nants having one sound— 

euph-ony 
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(xiii) Sets of figures (e.g. £2 10 0, 10 ft. x 9 ft., Ill, £1,000,000, p. 10, ss. 9-12) are never 
divided at line ends, nor is it correct to separate title and names at line ends (Sir, Mr., Mrs.), 
nor should the initials of names be divided at line ends— 

Thus, 

Sir ... G. Lund is incorrect, 

while Sir George-Lund is permissible. 

• Sir W. ... E. Bell is incorrect, 

while Sir W. E ... Bell is permissible. 


LIST OF WORDS AND THEIR DIVISIONS 

In examinations on questions dealing with the proper division of words, time may be 
saved by indicating only the first part of the word— 


gener-ally with-draw 
conclu-sion inhabi-tant 
propo-sition investi-gation 
appli-cable commis-sion 


imme-diately 

fraudu-lently 

credit-able 

concur-rence 


other-wise 
ship-ping 
sove-reign 
offi-ciating 


SPELLING 

A typist who has not mastered the rules of spelling cannot hope to progress. Weak spel¬ 
ling reveals illiteracy and ignorance which cannot be tolerated in an office; and much time is 
lost by constant reference to a dictionary. Weakness in spelling is the cause of many failures 
at the various typewriting examinations. 

The best way to improve one’s English and spelling is to read each day a portion of good 
literature, and to learn to spell and to know the meaning of the words in each portion which 
present difficulty. In this way a rich vocabulary is built up which will prove a sure stepping 
stone to success in the typist’s career. 



Keys for Fourth-finger Exercises 


FOURTH-FINGER EXERCISES 

(Care must be taken to avoid turning out the elbows when striking keys with the 
fourth fingers.) 
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EXERCISE 14 

Follow the instructions in previous fingering exercises, and type— 

(i) afzaqf2 ;oi;pji afzaqf2 Jji;pjf 
afzaqf2 

aaffzzaaqqff22 ;; ;PPJOli 

aaf fzzaaqqff22 ;; jo«H;; PPJ jfl 


(ii) afqafz2f ;jp;jifj 
afqafz2f ;jp; 
qafzf2fa psoijfj; 
qafzf2fa pjjjjij; 

|jipq> af Ijipq; af 
ijipq; af Ijjpq; af 

' 

(iii) afzaqf2 ;ji;P~ aaffzzaaqqff22 ;;jjU;; PP"-Jj 

afqafz2f ;jp;ji-o qafzf2fa p;o4J-0; 

-oipq;af did; opj- di;dpd-d 

to-day to-morrow co-ordinate co-operation hyphenate 21-99, 
thus twenty-one, twenty-two, thirty-five, ninety-nine, 
remember this. 


EXERCISE 15 


Type two lines of each of the following, 
taking care to type evenly and not hurriedly 
those combinations of letters which are more 
easily manipulated than others. 


taste 

pin 

waste 

imp 

raw 

oil 

water 

wager 

faded 

sadder 

recognize 

aped 

extra 

piy 

sixes 

zigzag 

verse 

quitted 

quarantine 

ointment 


N.B. The separate fractions \ and £ com¬ 
bine to make ££, £ £; similarly other fractions 
are made by combining other fractional 
characters. 


pointer 

jugular 

grasped 

postal 

glows 

quart 

saddle 

request 

water 

adder 

property 

please 

zealous 

sizes 

asked 

question 

verse 

zebra 

element 

liberal 


EXERCISE 16 

Type the alphabet again and again until it is accurately typed. 

abode fghij klmnopqrs tuvwxyz. ab cde fghij klmnopqrs tuvwxyz. 

zyxwvutsrqponmlkjihgfedcba. zyxwvutsrqponmlkjihgfedcba. 
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EXERCISE 17 

Type two lines of each of these frequently occurring words— 


an 

us 

time 

him 

often 

and 

know 

most 

when 

under 

them 

then 

now 

my 

me 

make 

but 

there 

with 

one 

they 

are 

how 

some 

were 

be 

not 

in 

come 

great 

five 

must 

any 

been 

no 

more 

■fey 

have 

shall 

can 

only 

from 

may 

made 

many 

into 

every 

that 

upon 

what 


EXERCISE 18 

Type two lines of each of the following— 

we acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
we shall he glad *to know your decision, 
we hope to hear from you at your earliest convenience, 
we have pleasure in enclosing our catalogue and price 
list. 

in reply to your communication of the 19th instant, 
we should like to draw your attention to the quality of 
our goods. 

there were 2£ yards in the piece; 5 yards were required. 
123456789. 2$ lfj || M 19|. 12*. 123456789. 

EXERCISE 19 

Each of the sentences in this exercise sentences should be typed several times until 
contain every letter of the alphabet. The they can be written rapidly and without error. 

the quick brown fox jumps right over the lazy dog. 

just as the battalions quickly advanced, howitzers and 
maxims stopped firing. 

the conjurer quite puzzled everybody by making wonder¬ 
ful box tricks. 

dozens of queer jokes were given by many excited 
helpers. 

various sizes of jewels were brought up daily for quick 
examination. 
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CHAPTER V 


1. Shift Keys 

2. Use of Capitals 

1. SHIFT KEYS 

The purpose of the shift key is to readjust the typewriter so as to produce capitals or char¬ 
acters of the upper case. 

Shift keys are at the side of the keyboard, and duplicate shift keys are provided on most 
of the standard machines. If a character on the right-hand side is to be typed, the left-hand 
shift key is depressed, and vice versa; and in this way the method of touch typing is 
maintained. 

The shift key is depressed (more heavily than the other keys) to its fullest extent and 





’ in ' iNlnn'dailtilll 



f .v • . 


! O V, 


& # ?, * 

. - o 


Arrangement of Shift Keys (Koyal) 

held down by the fourth finger only, and is not released until the character key has been 
depressed, the two keys being released simultaneously. 

Practice in the correct manipulation of the shift key is of extreme importance and value. 
Faulty manipulation reveals “jumped'’ capitals and, therefore, imperfect alignment. The 
whole point is to depress the shift key until the character key is struck. 

Shift Lock. 

When a succession of capitals is desired, as in a heading, the shift lock is depressed. To 
unlock, depress the left shift key or, on certain machines, either shift key. 

When a shift key is depressed the platen is raised, or, on some machines, the typebar seg¬ 
ment or arc lowered; and the curvature of the cylinder is such as to give a surface sufficient 
to receive only the impression of one character. 

Segment v. Platen. 

The advantage of the segment movement is rapidly and readily recognized, and this 
feature is now adopted in most of the newest machines. Not only is the segment lighter, but 
the movement is distributed, in that the depression of the shift key moves the segment, the 
depression of the character key moves the platen. In machines having the platen move¬ 
ment device the two movements are made by the platen, the platen moving up at the 
depression of the shift key; to the left at the depression of the character key. 

Upper and Lower Gases. 

On the typebar of single shift machines there are two types: (i) the characters in most 
frequent use: small letters, figures, and the most common punctuation marks in the lowei 
case; (ii) capitals, special characters, and other punctuation marks in the upper case. 
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Lower case characters are produced merely by striking the keys; upper case characters— 
the capita] letters and upper signs where there are two on the keyboard discs—are produced by 
depressing the shift key until the type key has been depressed. 

2. USE OF CAPITALS 

Capitals, differentiated by form and size from small letters, are used for the purposes of 
distinction and prominence, and give variation in type. 

The following rules for the use of capitals have, however, been laid down. 

A capital letter is used— 

1. At the beginning of a sentence, as— 

I go. Do you follow? 

2. At the beginning of each line of poetry— 

I love contemplating - apart 
From all his homicidal glory - 
The traits that soften to our hearts 
Napoleon’s story. 

3. To commence the first letter of proper names and adjectives derived from proper 
names— 

George Georgian 

Africa African 

Words which have become commercialized—india-rubber, morocco leather, and the like— 
do not commence with a capital letter. 

4. For the first letter of the names of days of the week, months, the names of holidays, 

as— 

Monday, the 5th August, is a Bank Holiday. 

But not names of seasons— 

With stammer comes sunshine and warmth. 

5. For the first letter of the name of the Deity or any person of the Trinity, or of a pro¬ 
noun that stands for any such name, as— 

In Him do we put our trust. 

Trust in the Lord. 

6. For the pronoun I, and the interjections— 

0, Oh! and Ah! 

7. For the first letter of titles of honour or office, and in addressing anyone as Mr., Mrs., 
etc.— 

The First Lord of the Admiralty. The Prime Minister. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. Member of Parliament. 

Also when letters are used to represent abbreviations, thus— 

M.P. , M.D. , B. Sc. 

8. For certain commercial abbreviations— 

A/C (account current), but a/c (account). 
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9. For the first letter of a quoted speech or sentence, as— 

Mrs. Minckleby said, "A most biddable creature he is, 
to be sure." 

10. In the salutations of letters— 

Dear Sir, Dear Madam, Madam, Sir (both words commence with a capital letter), 
but 

My dear Sir, My dear Madam. 

And in the first word of the subscriptions to a letter— 

Yours faithfully, Faithfully yours. 

11. For the first letter of titles of newspapers, books, chapters, etc., and of great historical 
events— 

The Daily Mail. ^ - The Great War. 

Barriers Burned Away. The Mauretania. 

Chapter XII. The Golden Arrow. 

12. Sometimes the whole of the first word of a paragraph in legal documents, to call atten¬ 
tion to a new clause— 

WHEREAS, MOREOVER, NOTWITHSTANDING. 

13. To indicate words of importance and for emphasis in titles. 

14. To denote a particular person or thing. 

15. In addresses, the name of the town is capitalized— 

19 Duke Street, 

LEEDS. 

lfi. Capital letters are used in the title lines of headings, and for the initial letters of 
important words in sub-titles. 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMERCIAL ENGLISH. 

A Guide to Composition for the Commercial 
Student and the Business Man. 

“ SHIFT KEY ” EXERCISES 
EXERCISE 20 

Type the following six times— 

AbCd EfGh IjKl MnOp QrSt UvWx Yz. 

Aa Bb Cc Dd Ee Ff Gg Hh Ii Jj Kk LI Mm Nn Oo Pp Qq Rr 
Ss Tt Uu Vv Ww Xx Yy Zz. 

Dear Sir, Yours truly, Yours faithfully, 

10th April, 19th March 28th February. 

January February, March, 

April May June 

July August September 

October November December. 
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EXERCISE 21 


Type the following three times— 

London is the Capital o 
Ireland. 

Vienna, Austria 
Brussels, Belgium 
Sofia, Bulgaria 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Helsinki, Finland 
Paris, France 


Great Britain and Northern 

Berlin, Germany 
Athens, Greece 
Budapest, Hungary 
Rome, Italy 
Riga, Latvia 
The Hague, Netherlands, 
Oslo, Norway 
Warsaw, Poland 


EXERCISE 22 

Type- 

One is represented by the letter "el" - 1, and also by 
the capital ”1" - I. 

Ten is represented by the letter "el" and by the 
capital 0, thus: 10. 

The capital V represents 5 in Roman numerals. 

Certain keyboards having 90 or 92 keys provide charac¬ 
ters for 1 and 0 on the top row of the keyboard. 


EXERCISE 23 


Type a line of each of the following in double line spacing— 


III (a) (i), IVa, 

if, ti¬ 


ll (iii) (a), 10J, 

EXERCISE 24 


Type two lines of each of the following— 


Hi, 9%, ii, ii, 


2 Boys, 10 Apples, 49 Men, 10 Children, 

9 Girls, 2 Pears, 63 Women, 101 Horses, 


EXERCISE 25 

Make a copy of the typescript portion of Chapter IV, pages 21-22. 
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CHAPTER VI 


1. Punctuation 

2. Spacing After Punctuation 

1. PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation is the art of indicating, by certain marks or stops— 

(i) Pauses in a sentence (as a help to intelligent reading); and 

(ii) The grammatical construction of the sentence, so that the meaning is intelligible. 
Typists must punctuate sentences correctly. 

When copying extracts or other matter, it is better to follow the original punctuation. 

(It must be remembered that punctuation marks should be struck lightly, to prevent the 
paper being pierced and the cylinder damaged.) 

Uses of Punctuation Marks. 

1. The Full Stop or Period (.) is used— 

(a) To indicate the completion of a sentence which is neither explanatory nor 
interrogative— 

They built the walls of brick. 

I like them. 

( b ) It marks abbreviated forms, thus— 

e. g. (exempli gratia) 
ult. (ultimo) 

f. o.b. (free on board.) 

but it is never used after words such as the following- 

re (respecting), per (by), via (by way of) 

(which are not abbreviations, but Latin forms). 

1st, 2nd, 3rd (which again are not true abbreviations). 

The use of the period to denote abbreviation does not necessarily prevent another punctua¬ 
tion sign being used unless at the end of a sentence, thus— 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 29th ult., for 
which I thank you. 

But 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 29th ult. The 

goods will be dispatched immediately. 

(c) It follows initials representing Christian names— 

F. Clark 

( d) It follows letters of degree— 

B. Sc. , M. A. 

(e) It is used as “Leaders” in tabular work — 

First mail coaches . 1774 

Mails first conveyed by train .... 1830 
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Leaders are used in descriptive columns of tabular statements, when the items do not 
finish at a uniform degree, in order to guide the eye from that column to the next. 

If the space between such columns is short a continuous line of leaders will probably be 
more effective; if the space is lengthy the leaders may be grouped. In order to save time, 
and in order to group the leaders regularly, each group of three leaders should be commenced 
at five degrees or a multiple of five, and two spaces should be left between each group. 

Post cards first issued . 1870 

Reply post cards first issued. 1882 

Or, again, the leaders may be typed at each degree of 5 on the scale— 

Land Tax .......£ 

Income Tax .......£ 

When a continuous line of leaders is used, one space should be left before the leaders and 
ac least three spaces after the leaders (see (e) above). 

(/) The full stop represents the decimal point, as— 

9. 9 

When executing work requiring the frequent use of the decimal point, it is permissible to 
type the period on the line. For single and infrequent use, it is desirable to raise the decimal 
point above the ordinary line of type. When the decimal point occurs two or three times in 
one line of type, leave a space for its insertion, finish the line of type, then variable space for 
the insertion of all the decimals in the line at one time. 

(g) The full stop is used as “Marks of Ellipsis ”— 

To indicate the omission of part of the extract or quotation. Usually three points are 
regarded as sufficient, and are placed in the position which otherwise would be occupied by 
the words omitted— 


• She was a Phantom of delight 
... a lovely Apparition. 

To indicate an interruption in speech. Sometimes the asterisk instead of the full stop 
is used in the case of omission of a lengthy passage, say a complete paragraph, in which case 
the marks of ellipsis are generally placed on a separate line. 

Sometimes ellipsis in regard to letters of a word is indicated by a hyphen or line, thus— 

Mr. H- 

Mr. H— 

(h) The full stop is sometimes used between shillings and pence, thus— 

£16.15. 3. 

but should not be used after the libra, the sign for pounds. 

(i) It separates dollars from cents— 

$26.9 $9. 

The cipher for cents is omitted when cents are not mentioned. 

(j) It separates hours from minutes— 

10.30 a.m. 

(k) It is used after unbracketed letters or figures enumerating paragraphs. 

The full stop is not used after letters used as references— 

The garden of A is much better than the garden of B. 
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2. The Comma (,) denotes a slight pause, and is used— 

(а) Between the different clauses of a sentence— 

While you are here, do all you can. 

(б) Between phrases— 

The room is small, 12 ft. in length, 10 ft. in width. 

(c) To separate words and introductory phrases— 

John, make haste. 

By the way, I must tell you . . . 

First, let me say why I do this. 

At all events, there seems to be a decided change. 

( d) Before and after such words as— 

however, nevertheless, therefore, notwithstanding. 

(e) Following a word repeated for emphasis— 

Try, try, try again. 

(/) Between the different words constituting a list or enumeration, except the last— 

A dull, heavy sound is heard. 

(g) To indicate the omission, and save repetition, of a word— 

To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

( h ) To separate a quoted passage from the rest of a sentence— 

He said, "I shall come." 

( i ) After the salutation in a letter and at the ends of lines of address, except the final line. 
It is sometimes placed after the number of the house— 

Dear Sir, 

Messrs. John Brown & Co. Ltd. , 

23, Chambers Street, 

GLASGOW. 

The comma may be omitted after the abbreviation for “Company ’’ in names of limited 
companies, and there is a tendency to omit it from the line ends of addresses. 

(j) As the cedilla, when writing foreign words, as— 

gar^on. 

(Ic) In figure work to separate numbers into groups of three, as— 

1,000 1,976,067 

The comma is not used for the numbering of policies, cheques, and the like, nor is the 
number of a year separated by a comma— 

P98732 1933 

3. The Semicolon (;) denotes a longer pause than that indicated by the comma, and is 
used to separate very closely connected co-ordinate sentences, e.g. 

I came; I saw; I conquered. 

When commas are used in the sentence for other purposes, a pause ordinarily indicated 
by a comma is sometimes indicated by a semicolon. 
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4. The Colon (:) denotes a still longer or more abrupt pause, and is used— 

(а) Between the different parts of a sentence, where they are to be slightly connected, 
whereas a full stop would entirely disconnect them, as— 

Strive above all things to be healthy: there is no 
happiness without it. 

(б) To sum up or specify a series of items (when viz. [namely] is not expressed but is 
understood, the colon immediately followed by a hyphen is used (:-)). 

Please send the following:- 

2 inkstands, 

12 penholders. 

(c) Sometimes it is used (instead of the comma) before a quotation—more generally when 
introductory words lead up to the quotation. 

The English philosopher Coleridge said: "All knowledge 
begins and ends with wonder ..." 

In this connection it is to be remembered that the initial letter of the first word of a 
quotation is a capital letter. 

(d) Sometimes after marginal and side headings. 

(e) For vertical ruling as— 


5. The Mark of Interrogation ( ?) or Question Mark denotes a direct question. It is 
used— 

(а) Instead of a full stop at the end of a sentence forming a direct question— 

Where are you going? 

The question may end in the middle of a sentence— 

"Where are you going?" he said. 

(б) The question mark is sometimes placed within brackets (?) to express doubt or prob¬ 
able inaccuracy. 

When a series of questions is asked in a sentence, a question mark is placed at the end of 
the sentence only, if the questions are so related as to require one answer. If each is a dis¬ 
tinct question, each question must be followed by a question mark. 

6. The Mark of Exclamation (!) denotes an interjection or exclamatory expression. It 
is used— 

(a) To denote surprise, amusement, wonder, absurdity, etc., as— , 

Oh! 

Now then! 

Ah! Ugh! 

Alas ! (when standing alone). 

When followed by other words, the exclamation mark is placed at the end of the sentence. 

Oh! Oh! is immediately followed by an exclamation mark or by a comma, and is an 
expression of surprise, admiration, or consternation. 

0—that is the single 0, is used only before the vocative case, and is not immediately 
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followed by the exclamation mark; an exclamation mark usually follows the subsequent 
word or words, as— 

0 Lord! I beseech Thee. 

(b) It is used after sentences which, interrogatory in form, are really exclamatory. 

How could you do it! 

(c) To express greater intensity, double or treble marks of exclamation are used. 

7. The Single Inverted Comma, the Apostrophe or Mark of Elision, (’) indicates - 

(a) Possessive Cast — 

(i) To a noun in the singular— 

The artist's work. 

The man's work. 

The child's toys. 

The baby's pram. 

(ii) To a plural noun which does not end in “s” — 

The men's work. 

The children's toys. 

(iii) To proper nouns of one syllable, ending in “s”— 

James's coat. 

Epps's cocoa. 

but, for the sake of euphony (to avoid the repetition of hissing sounds) - 

James' street. 

Moses' laws. 

To denote the possessive case, add ’ only . 

To denote plural possessive nouns, as 

The artists' work. 

Babies' prams. 

In compound words and phrases the apostrophe is added to the last word - 

Ruby and Thompson's van. 

The apostrophe is not always used in names of places— 

All Souls. 

St. Andrews. 

(b) Omission —the sign being placed at the point of omission— 

'Tis well it were done quickly (It is). 

Don't (Do not). 

(c) To indicate a quotation within a quotation— 

"If you will call her 'Fifty-four' for a while, you'll 
learn it by heart," she said. 

(d) To depote the sign for feet— 

9 ' 6 " (9 feet 6 inches). 

(Words are used instead of figures for feet and inches when clearness is important.) 
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(e) To denote the sign for minutes in geographical measurements— 

50 ° 6 1 (50 degrees, 6 minutes). 

(/) To express the plural of a letter, figure, or sign, the letter “s,” generally preceded by 
an apostrophe, is added, e.g.— 

There are two t's in "omitted." 

The 0's in 2,000. 
p's and q's. 

L.E.A's. M.P's. 

The o's in a stencil. 

(g) In words like 0 1 Hara, O'Neill. 

( h) To indicate a coined word or phrase or a colloquialism— 

The soldiers arrived wearing their 1 tin hats. ' 

(<) To denote accent— 

blessed. marked. resume. 

(j) To rule vertical lines by means of the typewriter— 

[Hold down the space bar (with the aid of twine), lock the carriage in 
the upper case, depress the apostrophe and turn the cylinder To secure 
even inking turn the ribbon occasionally. The cylinder must, of course, be 
released throughout the operation.] 

S. Inverted Commas or Quotation Marks (“). Inverted commas—whether single or 
double—are quotation marks. 

(<t) Double quotation marks are used to indicate without change the actual words of a 
speaker— 

It was Emerson who said "Speech is power: speech is 
to persuade, to convert, to compel." 

Are they to find the doors are locked and "open but 
to golden keys"? 

He said, "Will you come?" 

The position of the final quotation marks in these examples should be carefully noted. 

(6) When a quotation is interrupted, each continuous part of the quotation is enclosed 
within inverted commas— 

"Do you think," he said, "that I shall succeed?" 

(c) When a quotation ends an interrogatory question, i.e. when the punctuation mark 
does not form an integral part of the quotation, the question mark (or punctuation mark) 
follows the final quotation mark— 

Have you ever said "Open Sesame"? 

as the answer is to the first question, not the quoted question. 

Similar rules apply to other marks of punctuation at the end of the sentence. 

Single quotation marks enclose a quotation within a quotation— 

"Old Fezziwig laid down his pen . . . rubbed 
his hands, laughed and called out in a comfortable 
voice, *Yo ho, there!' " (Dickens.) 
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(d) To denote the names of newspapers, magazines, plays, vessels, etc., instead of under¬ 
scoring— 

"The Newcastle Chronicle.” 

"The Elineator. " 

"The Blue Train. " 

(e) To represent the ditto sign in invoices, etc.— 

10 yards lino @ 9/6 per yd. 

2 " @ 8/9 " 

(/) To denote the sign for inch and for inches— 

5 ' 6" (5 ft. 6 in, ) 

(g) To denote ‘‘seconds” in geographical measurements— 

58° 5" N.Lat. (58 degrees, 5 seconds.) 

(h) Sometimes used as a substitute for the sign for diaeresis. 

(i) To denote extracts. Sometimes used at the beginning of each line of the extract, and 
completed after the final word of an extract, or used only at the beginning of the first para¬ 
graph, and at the end of the final paragraph. 

9. The Hyphen (-) is used— 

(a) For joining the parts of a compound word— 

bookkeeping out-vote man-of-war 

(b) When a preceding and following syllable respectively terminate and commence with 
the same vowel, to indicate that each vowel is pronounced— 

co-operate re-establish 

co-opt 

(c) After a prefix followed by a capital letter— 

anti-British pro-German non-Euclidean 

(d) After double “s” followed by another “s,” as— 

Inverness-shire 

(e) To distinguish words of double meaning— 

record (a written account) re-cord (restring) 

remark (a statement) re-mark (mark again) 

release (set free) re-lease (re-let) 

(/) To indicate syllabic division of words at line ends— 

fertil-ize stupe-fy 

(g) It is used between cardinal and compound-ordinal numbers from 21 to 99, and frac¬ 
tions in words— 

twenty-nine twenty-ninth 

ninety-seven ninety-seventh 

two-thirds two-sevenths 
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but if the word “part” or the word “share ” follows the fraction, the hyphen is omitted, thus— 


two seventh share. 


(Cardinal - the exact number 

. 11 

Ordinal - the exact order 

eleventh 

Roman numbering .... 

. XI 

Arabic numbering .... 

. id 

(h) To join several words intended to be read together— 



The much-talked-of doll was auctioned. 

The never-to-be-forgotten event. 

(i) Sometimes before a gerund preceded by “a,” e.g. 

As I went a-hunting. 

But, 

I am awaiting your reply. 

(j) As the minus sign in figure work— 

10 - 7 = 3 

( k ) To indicate the sign for equals, when such sign is not provided on the keyboard— 

7 + 3 = 10 

{l) As part of the sign for plus + , when the -\~ sign is not specially provided on the 
keyboard. The vertical line is sometimes inserted in ink (otherwise the single inverted comma 
is placed, but this is not a neat combination). 

(m) It is used after the colon, thus before enumerating or specifying a series of 
articles. 

Please deliver: - 

2 doz. bulbs 
2 doz. pots 

{n) It is sometimes used after side-headings. 

(o) It is used to represent “to” as a neater alternative to the solidus in expressing 
years or numbers— 

1928-32. pages 89-95. 

In repeating numbers in this connection, the “tens” must always be shown, e.g.— 

1890-96 (never 1890-6). 

Note also that the full date 200-100 B.C. is quoted before B.C. (the counting is from B.C.), 
and the figures follow A.D. dates, A.D. 100-200. 

(p) The hyphen is used when quoting hesitating or stammering speech— 

"The s-s-steamer is s-s-soon." 

(q) In the place of shillings or pence when s. d. occur without £’s, and when the solidus 
sign is used, but it is never used in combination with the £ sign. 1/-, never £1 /-/-. 

(r) To fill in what otherwise would be blank spaces at the end of lines in legal work, and in 
column work. 

(a) For ornamental lines or tail pieces. 

(t) To represent the dash - (which see). 

10. The Dash [the hyphen sign, with a space before and after (-)] is used— 

(a) To indicate a break in a sentence— 

I had no idea - no notion - of the circumstances 
which led to this. 
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( b) An interruption or sudden change— 

Let me say that the scheme - "Not the scheme, the 
idea," interrupted Mr. Clare. 

(c) Hesitation— 

I shall - er - do my best to please you. 

(d) To mark an explanatory statement (as an alternative to the use of the parenthesis), 
as— 

There was a small islet not far away - an islet 
as fair and fragrant as a bouquet - looking, just 
then, like a mote in a sheet of flame. - C. W. 
Stoddard. 

(e) Sometimes after a quotation and before the name of the author of the quotation, 
as (d) above. 

To distinguish the use of the hyphen sign— 

v/ No space is left before and after it when used as a hyphen. 

One space is left before and after the hyphen w hen it is used as a dash ; or 
two hyphens without spacing are used. 

11. Brackets or the Parentheses, () enclose an explanatory statement, as in the use 
of dashes. 

(a) The word “parentheses'’ is more correctly applied to the words enclosed within the 
brackets or dashes- - 

It was said that he (Mr. Gordously) helped 
considerably in the matter. 

The Nursing Homes (Registration) Act. 

(b) To enclose numbers to paragraphs and sections— 

Section (1) (a) (iv. ). 

When brackets enclose a number in “display” work, the full stop should not be used, but 
two spaces left; but when a number stands otherwise alone, that number should be followed 
by the period, and two spaces are left— 

(1) The first thing, etc. 

1. The first thing, etc. 

(c) In reports of speeches, debates, etc., to enclose comments, as— 

(Agreed), (Hear, hear), (no). 

(d) In dramatic work to enclose w ords which are not to be spoken. 

(e) When sums of money are expressed in words and figures, the figures are, as a rule, 
enclosed within brackets— 

One thousand pounds (£1,000). 

(/) To make wavy perpendicular lines for divisional purposes— 

( 

) 

( 

) 
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(g) To join two or three lines of typescript— 

(All sums 

Total ( to be added 
( together. 

To make (/) and (</), depress shift lock, back space so that the carriage is in the desired 
position, and holding down the back spacer strike the bracket and turn the cylinder by means 
of the knob (single line spacing). 

12. Square Brackets. [ ] 

(а) Are used as an alternative to the curved bracket, and in statements already containing 
curved brackets— 

[ Section 10 (a) ]. 

(б) When something is added by way of explanation within a quotation, but, in the case 
of the word “sic” (meaning that the previous word is actually as quoted) the curved brackets 
are invariably used— 

"The number were (sic) ten. " 

(c) The single square bracket **[” is also used to denote “new paragraph” in drafts. 

Brackets do not in any way alter the ordinary punctuation of a sentence, i.e. if a parenthesis 
is thrown between two phrases ordinarily separated by a comma, the comma will be placed 
(generally) after the bracket, as “parentheses ” usually follow the phrase they explain. When a 
complete sentence is enclosed within brackets, the full stop will be included within the brackets. 

13. Diaeresis or Trema consist of tw o dots placed over the second of two vowels, to denote 
that each vowel is to be sounded— 

Lais. 

This sign is not in frequent use and may be represented by the inverted commas, or may 
be added to a dead key. 

Punctuation is not used in legal documents, it being reasoned that the language should be 
sufficiently clear to dispense with the need of punctuation marks, and that the sense might be 
altered by their inclusion. 

New sentences in legal documents are indicated by extra spaces being made before the 
sentences; by capitalization of the first word or words, and by indentation. 


2. SPACING AFTER PUNCTUATION 

General Rule. At the end of a sentence, whether completed by a full stop, question mark, 
or mark of interrogation, Two Spaces. 

In the middle of a sentence , One Space. 

Space Once after the period following— 

An initial of a Christian name, 

B. Clark. 


An abbreviation, as— 

Your letter of the 1st inst. is to hand. 


After the comma. 

After the semicolon. 

After the colon. 

After the question mark 
After the exclamation mark 


used 


in the middle of a sentence. 
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Before the left-hand parenthesis (or bracket), and after the right-hand 
parenthesis (or bracket). 

Similarly before and after the inverted commas, but no space is left between 
the words enclosed and the parenthesis or inverted commas. 

Before and after the hyphen used as a dash. 

No Space is left— 

After the period to letters of degree— 

M. A. , B. Sc. , LL. D. 

In commercial abbreviations, etc.— 

e.g. c.i.f. 10.0 a.m. London, S.W.2 (Postal District). 

N.B. It should be noted that the full stop is not used when describing positions of the 
compass—SSW., NW. 

Before or after a hyphen (used as a hyphen). 

,, an apostrophe (Boy’s). 

,, ,, u decimal point ( 10*9). 

,, ,, a comma in figure work (9,327). 

Between two punctuation marks occurring consecutively, as - 

I thank you for your letter of the 10th inst., enclosing remittance. 
Lieut.-Col. 

Messrs. Brown & Co., Ltd. (the comma after Co. may be omitted). 


EXERCISE 26 (Possessive Case) 
Type one copy of this exercise - 
Singular Plural 

A girl’s hat The girls’ hats 

This boy’s coat The boys’ coats 
The child’s doll The children’s friend 
The woman’s book The women’s delight 
The man’s view Men’s view of the matter 
The sheep's wool The sheep’s wool 
James’s cafe 
Jones’s shop 

S EXERCISE 27 (Omission) 

Type the following, noting the use of 
apostrophe— 


Do not 

don't 

is not 

isn’t 

you have . 

. you’ve 

have not 

. haven’t 

here is 

here’s 

it is . 

. it’s 

could not . 

couldn’t 

there will . 

. there’ll 

I am 

. I’m 

you are 

. you’re 

you have . 

. you’ve 

never 

. ne’er 

over . 

o’er 


EXERCISE 28 

Type the examples given under rules for the 
use of capitals, pages 26-27. 

N.B. To make !, if not provided on the 
keyboard, strike the apostrophe and the full 
stop, holding down the space bar for both 
characters. 

EXERCISE 29 

Type as separate exercises a portion of 
sections of Chapter VI, giving examples of 
rules throughout. 

(i) Uses of the full stop (page 29). 

(ii) 4. The colon (page 32). 

(iii) 7. The single inverted comma (page 
33). 

(iv) 9. The hyphen (page 35). 

(v) Spacing after Punctuation (page 38). 

EXERCISE 30 

Type with correct punctuation the 
following - 

A Goodly Deed. 

the abbot too knew the story well but he 
did not interrupt because he could see the 
aged lady was living over again some of her 
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memories of the past memories in which pride 
and grief were oddly mixed 

it was a goodly deed a goodly deed he said 
geptly when she paused your husband and 
your son madam fell in a glorious cause one 
for which our prayers ever ascend to heaven 
aye she nodded her head better it were to 
die on the field of honour than fighting for 
that rascal john 

now grandmother exhorted gerard laugh¬ 
ing no high treason at the priory 

she returned to the subject uppermost in 
her thoughts yes it was 13 years ago but it 
only seems as yesterday for a few moments 
she sat in reverie and then roused herself 
suddenly let us go gerard 

A Wild Ride. 

nothing loth the young man soon had the 


litter at the door and his grandmother 
smiled as she saw the twelve stout men at 
arms who were to accompany them i dont 
think there is anyone who would harm maud 
de furnival gerard she protested 

its a wild ride grandmother over these 
moors and through the woods returned the 
young man lightly and if aught happened to 
you they would tear me from limb to limb 
when i got back to Sheffield 

my grandmother will not rest said gerard 
turning to the abbot i think she knows every 
tenant and every baby in Sheffield and if 
simon de montford and his friends ever attack 
our castle she will be on the battlements long 
before i have put on my armour 

with which observation he mounted 
his horse and the little party set off for 
Sheffield 


EXERCISE 31 

Make an exact copy of the following— 

John Ruskin said, in one of his books: 

"You will find that, in fact, all plants are composed 
of essentially two parts (the leaf and the root), one 
loving the light, the other darkness; one liking to be 
clean, the other to be dirty; one liking to grow for the 
most part up, the other for the most part down; and each 
having faculties and purposes of its own. But the pure one 
which loves the light has, above all things, the purpose of 
being married to another leaf, and having child-leaves, and 
children's children of leaves, to make the earth fair for 
ever. And when the leaves marry they put on wedding robes, 
and are more glorious than Solomon in all his glory, and 
they have feasts of honey, and we call them flowers." 
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SPACING 

1. Letter Spacing 

2. Word Spacing (Space Bar) 

3. Back Spacing 

4. Line Spacing 

5. Variable Spacing 

1. LETTER SPACING 

Contrary to the rules of printing, a uniform space of one-tenth of an inch (unless type of 
another pitch is used) is allotted to each letter in typewriting, that is to say, single stroke 
characters like “ i" and “1” are typed in the same space as complex letters like “ m ” and “ n”, so 
that there are ordinarily ten letters or letter spaces to the inch in typewriting (more or less 
according to the “pitch” of the type) on the standard machines fitted with standard type. 

Action of Keyboard. 

When a key is depressed the key lever, through its connecting link, raises the typebar, 
at the end of which is the type, to the typebar guide or printing point. As already pointed 
out, the printing point is stationary, and all typebars meet the platen at that common point. 





Back ok Segment showing 
Universal Bar 
(I’tuiericood) 


The Star Wheel Escapement 


Carriage Escapement. 

As each letter is struck, the movement of the typebar [which with all other typebars hangs 
on one continuous steel rod running parallel with the universal bar] brings into action the 
universal bar, the carriage escapement, and the ribbon vibrating mechanism. 

The carriage, by means of the letter space dogs operating on the escapement whoel (usually 
at the rear of machines), moves one space, and in this way the letters are spaced instead of 
falling one on top of another. 


Carriage Tension. 

Without affecting the line spacing, the Tension Spring (mainspring) draws the carriage 
to the left, the action of the dogs regulating the progress as described above. 

Carriage and key tensions may be increased or diminished. 

On some machines—the Underwood for example—there is an individual typebar adjusting 
screw. On other machines—the Royal for example—a keyboard tension sciew is provided 
which regulates the typebars as a whole. 

The carriage tension mechanism is to be found at the rear of the machine, and is adjust¬ 
able by the movement of a lever. Tensions should not, however, be adjusted by the typist, 
but by the typewriter mechanic. 
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Special Letter Spacing. 

Diphthongs may be typed— 

(i) As ordinary letters, but 

(ii) When this is not desired, type the first vowel in the ordinary position, then slightly 
back space and type the second vowel, or 

(iii) Type the preceding letter to the diphthong, space once, slightly back space and strike 
the first vowel, space, slightly back space and strike the second vowel, complete the word. 
This method gives the extra space before and after the diphthong. 

2. WORD SPACING 

Space between words is made by means of the space bar, the long bar at the foot of the 
keyboard. 

The space bar has a similar effect on the mechanism of the carriage as the depression of a 
key obtains, and therefore the ordinary space (i.e. the single space between words) is equal to 
one-tenth of an inch. 

Sometimes it is decided to leave an extra space or spaces between the letters of a word. 
When one space is left between letters, three spaces must be left between words; when two 
spaces are left between letters, then five spaces must be left between words, for facility in 
reading. 


3. BACK SPACING 

To space back along a line of type a letter space at a time, the back space key is depressed, 
with the fourth finger, slightly more heavily than the character keys. 

When the back spacer is to be used for several spaces depress and release the key for 
each back space. As the back spacer is a time-saving device, its use would not be required 
for more than four consecutive back spaces, in which case it would be more expeditious to 
adjust the carriage by means of the carriage release levers. 

The back spacer is used— 

(i) In correcting errors of omission caused by faulty touch. 

(ii) In correcting errors with elements in common. 

(iii) In the half-space method of correction ( q.v ., page 49). 

(iv) In tabular work {q.v. page 97). 

(v) In connection with the combination of characters, including under this heading the 
insertion of the diaeresis and other accents in the absence of a “dead key.” 

(vi) Sometimes in the typing of programmes (in order to maintain a regular right-hand 
margin). 

(vii) In filling in a series of formulae, when it is better to insert the characters out of 
normal alignment at one time. 


4. LINE SPACING 

By “line spacing” is meant the return of the carriage to commence a fresh line at one 
of the three depths of line spacing—single, double, and treble, and the depth of line spacing 
to be used must be left largely to the discretion of the typist who should have regard, as far 
as is generally convenient, to the following rules— 

1. Single Line Spacing - J of an inch - is used for 
work covering several pages, such as reports, lengthy speci¬ 
fications, lengthy letters, and all extracts. It is used 
for poetry, tabular work, insets and postscripts to corres¬ 
pondence, marginal notes, footnotes, plays, inside 
addresses, etc. 
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2. Double Line Spacing - the width of two single line 
spaces, J of an inch - is used between single line spaced 
paragraphs. It is used for ordinary work generally and for 
correspondence, literary work, lectures, addresses, short 
specifications, reports, etc. For good display a double 
line space is left between single line spaced paragraphs. 

3. Treble Line Spacing is the width of three single 
line spaces (£ an inch), and is used for legal documents, 
official correspondence, and draft work likely to be 


revised. 

Line Space Regulator. 

Before commencing to type, the width of the line space to be used must be decided and 
the line space regulator, which controls the width of lines, fixed opposite 1, 2, or 3 as occasion 
requires. 

(On shuttle machines, a line spacing controlling device is provided, so that a special narrow 
line space may be used for small type.) 

When the w riting line is completed, the carriage is returned by the line space lever in one 
operation to commence a fresh line (that is, it is returned to its full extent—the degree at which 
the line is to begin), and the cylinder and paper are raised so that the writing falls below' the 
previous line. 

Line Space Measurement. 

The line space regulator works in connection with a toothed wheel, the distance between 
each tooth of the wheel being the w idth of single line spacing, that is about £ of an inch. 
Therefore in the space of one inch there is accommodation for six lines of single line type, 
three of double, two of treble. 


5. VARIABLE SPACING 

Variable spacing enables typescript to fall on lines of varying width from that of the 
general alignment. 

The variable spacer, which on most machines projects from one of the cylinder knobs, 
is brought into operation setting the cylinder free of the line space mechanism, so that the 
cylinder can be adjusted for the typescript to fall on any particular part of the paper. The 
variable spacer renders the line space mechanism inoperative. 

As the whole surface of the cylinder may be used by means of the variable spacer, the 
variable spacer is utilized to prevent grooves on the cylinder through continuous use of the 
same parts. 

On some machines the variable spacer mechanism can be locked. 
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Variable spacing is used— 

(i) For typing on ruled lines.* 

(ii) For typing in spaces which do not correspond to the regular line spacing. 

(iii) For typing in printed documents where spaces are left for completion, e.g. insurance 
policies, draft documents. 

(iv) For making interpolations and corrections. 

(v) For raisingf or lowering letters— 

H 2 0 10° F. 

(vi) For typing double lines with the underscore or with the hyphen, as— 


(vii) Sometimes in typing perpendicular headings. 

The lines of type fall out of perfect alignment, i.e. out of true line, by— 

(i) Imperfect touch— 

A t h i n g of be a uty. 

(ii) Imperfect manipulation of the shift key— 

Mr. J. Jones. 

(iii) By the paper not being gripped. 

(iv) By defective mechanism. 

* To type on ruled lines the cylinder must be adjusted so that the ruled line rests on (neither above nor below ) 
the line gauge, that is the black graded metal piece on either side of printing point; some typists however prefer 
to type slightly above the line in case the paper is not perfectly straight wlien the variation is not so noticeable. 
If the rulings correspond with the width of the regular line spacer, it will be necessary to adjust for writing on the 
first line only. 

f On certain machines the cylinder release levor should bo used for the purpose of raising characters, Ix'eauso, 
without any readjustment, the cylinder falls into its original position at the release of that lever. 


EXERCISE 32 

Type the following sections of this chapter. 

Word spacing (page 42). 

Back spacing (page 42). 

EXERCISE 33 

Type the examples of line spacing shown on pages 42-43. 
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PARAGRAPHING 

A paragraph is usually a group of sentences; but, sometimes for the purposes of exposition, 
an important or leading statement is placed in a paragraph by itself. 

A paragraph must be a separate whole, that is, it must deal with one main division of a 
subject at a time. 

It is advisable to make paragraphs short, rather than long. 

Generally, paragraphs begin 5 degrees from the left-hand margin. They are kept regular 
by using the tabular key. For this purpose, place the first stop on the tabulating rack (found 
at the back of the typewriter) at the degree which is the total of the margin plus 5. (If a ten 
margin is used, the first stop will be placed at 15 on the rack.) To begin a paragraph, depress 
the tabular key until the carriage moves and is arrested by the stop, then release the tabular 
key. 

This method is expeditious in that it saves time otherwise spent— 

(i) In depressing the space bar five times, or 

(ii) Adjusting the carriage to the required degree at the beginning of each paragraph. 

A paragraph should not begin at the foot of a page; there should be at least two lines, 
preferably three, and a final half-line of a paragraph should never be placed at the top of 
a page. 

A Fit is a special arrangement of typescript, either by varying the width of margins, line¬ 
spacing, or spacing between words, so that the work runs on from page to page without a 
break. 

This is often necessary when a lengthy piece of work is distributed amongst two or more 
typists, but when work is distributed in this way it is better if each typist is given a com¬ 
plete section of the work, so that the separate portions of w r ork need not necessarily end at a 
prescribed position. 

When a complete section cannot be given to each typist, then, as far as possible, the por¬ 
tions so distributed should end with the completion of a paragraph, thus obviating the necessity 
of having to arrange for the completion of the work to be at the end of a line. 

It may be stated here that, ordinarily, work covering several sheets of paper should be 
numbered in the top centre, except legal work. 

A Valedictory Paragraph is a concluding paragraph summarizing what has been 
expressed in the previous text. 

A Hanging Paragraph (a drop paragraph, or a run-out-and-indent) is one in which the 
first line projects tw o or three degrees beyond the subsequent lines. Numbered and lettered 
paragraphs are usually drop paragraphs. 

In work containing paragraphs and sub-paragraphs or clauses, both of which are num¬ 
bered, distinction in numbering is obtained by using Roman figuring in the upper and low r er 
case, as II (i) [Roman numerals] and by using Arabic and Roman figuring, as 2 (i), l (1); 
and by using figures and letters, as 1 (a), I (a), a (ii). Care must be taken to regulate the 
indentation of like-numbered paragraphs. 

In conversational matter, every new speech commences a fresh paragraph. 

In legal and parliamentary work, each question and answer commences a new paragraph. 

In committee work, the question and answer form one paragraph. 

Questionnaires are issued in such a form that the answers can be inserted either at the side 
of the questions or immediately below . 
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EXERCISE 34 

Display the following indented and hanging 
paragraphs— 

The University giants— 

1. Degrees in Medicine, Surgery, Hygiene, 

and Dental Surgery (viz. Bachelor of 
Medicine, Doctor of Medicine, Bachelor 
of Surgery, Master of Surgery, Doctor 
of Surgery, Bachelor of Hygiene, Doc¬ 
tor of Hygiene, Bachelor of Dental 
Surgery, and Master of Dental Surgery). 

2. Diplomas in Public Health and Psychi¬ 

atry, and 

3. A licence in Dental Surgeiy. 

These are open to men and women. 

A student entering on a course of study 
for the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and 
Bachelor of Surgery is required— 

(а) To produce a satisfactory testimonial of 

character. 

(б) To pass the necessary subjects required 

for Matriculation. 

(c) To sign the College register and pay the 

necessary fees. 

(d) To pass a pre-registration examination 

in Physics and Inorganic Chemistry. 

(e) To register as a medical student on the 

books of the General Medical Council. 

No student can be so registered until 

he has attained the age of 17 years. 

The course of study for a medical student 
extends over a period of five years, and at 
least one of these must be spent in attendance 
at the College in order to qualify for the 
degrees or diplomas granted. A large num¬ 
ber of scholarships are offered by the College 
—of varying monetary values—as well as 
medals and class prizes for students during the 
course of their curriculum. Scholarships to 
cover the annual tuition fees are also awarded. 


EXERCISE 35 

Type the following block paragraph— 

T seems to me that we are becoming too 
highly Americanized. The films are doubt¬ 
less responsible for much of the American 
The slang one hears, while the stage 
Progress introduces to us American songs 
of and dances. I find it difficult, 
emocracy. jj 0weverj blame the films or the 
stage for the democratic abbreviations of the 
Christian names of our Cabinet Ministers. 
We have, of course, become used to hearing 
American politicians referred to in this way 
—“Al” Walker and “Cal” Coolidge, for in¬ 
stance—but in the past we British have done 
no more than adopt a nickname. We have had 
our ‘ Dizzy,” our “Jix,” and our "Worthy,’' 
but with the present Cabinet we have gone 
past that. Now we have Bens, Toms, and 
Jims, and I have even heard the worthy and 
right honourable President of the Board of 
Trade referred to as “Willie.” I shudder to 
think what would be the effect of this on some 
of the political stalwarts of past days. Did 
anyone ever refer to “Bill” or "Willie” 
Gladstone, or “Bert” Asquith, I wonder? 

EXERCISE 36 

The following should be typed, with a new 
paragraph for each question and answer, as 
shown— 

Parliamentary Questions and Answers 
Mr. Inquirer : Is it possible to have a 
differential tariff in favour of British goods in 
a mandated territory ? 

Captain Answer : I could not answer that 
question off-hand. I think it is certainly im¬ 
possible if it is a “B” mandated territory; 
whether that is equally true of an “A” man¬ 
dated territory I cannot say. 

Sir A. N. Interpolator: Have our forces 
in any other part of the world the privilege 
of free imports ? 

Captain Answer: T should require notice 
of that question. 
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1. Corrections 

2. Faulty Manipulation. 

3. Simple Adjustments. 


1. CORRECTIONS 

Throughout the work, accuracy must not be sacrificed for speed; but the most careful typists 
find corrections necessary. “Touch typists” are less apt to make mistakes in typing than 
the typist who does not use the correct fingering method, and the “touch typist” rarely 
omits words or phrases—her eye travelling along line after line of the matter w hich is being 
copied without the necessity for looking at the keyboard as the work proceeds. 

The touch typist enjoys the further advantage of feeling at once when a wrong key has 
been depressed, and therefore detects the error before the removal of the paper from the 
typewriter. 

It is necessary that erasures be perfect, as finished work should neither contain errors nor 
discernible corrections. 

Carelessness is sometimes encouraged by knowledge of the fact that corrections may be 
made, but it must be borne in mind that constant erasure does not improve the appearance 
of the work; wastes valuable time; and eraser dust is likely to interfere with the smooth 
working of the typewriter. 

Eraser —(one who, or) that which “rubs out," i.e. the rubber. 

Erasure —the process of “ rubbing out,” i.e. the operation of erasing. 


^Corrections Without Erasure. 

In characters which have elements in common, the use of the eraser is obviated and the 
correction made without the risk of marring the work, by typing the correct character over 
the error, as follow’— 


h can be typed over n 

o, d „ „ „ c 


q, p, d, b 

y 

o 

Q 

T 

B 

E 


c or o 
o 

V 


C 

0 

l 

P 

F, L 


Erasers. 

In other cases of correction an eraser must be used. 

Circular typewriter erasers are recommended in preference to the oblong erasers. Besides 
being thinner, the circular erasers can be suspended from the typewriter by threading through 
the hole in the erasers a piece of string sufficiently long to reach any part of the carriage; 
and in this way the eraser is not so easily mislaid. 
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Gleaning an Eraser. 

The eraser must be kept clean by rubbing it on a piece of fine sandpaper, or somewhat 
vigorously on ordinary paper. 

Eraser Shield. 

This is a piece of transparent, pliable, and perforated celluloid. The perforations 
are of various shapes and sizes. The shield is used to protect neighbouring characters 
from being smeared when corrections are being made. The shield is placed over the 
work surrounding the error so that one of the perforations (most suitable in size and shape) 
leaves uncovered the letter or word to be corrected. A piece of thin cardboard may be per¬ 
forated and used in a similar way, only the error in this case being discernible. 

Some eraser shields have a projection at the bottom to hold eraser dust, which otherwise 
would fall on to the typewriter. 

Erasures. 

To avoid risk of movement of the paper or platen, the eraser is rubbed from side to side, 
rather than up and down. 

If an error is discovered before the removal of the paper from the machine — 

Turn the cylinder up until the word to be corrected is in a convenient position. Move 
the carriage to the extreme side (right or left according to the position of the error), so that 
erasure dust is prevented as far as possible from falling into the mechanism of the machine. 
Place the eraser shield over the work if it is likely that neighbouring characters would 
be smudged; erase all traces of the error, remove shield and eraser dust; adjust and 
bring back the carriage to printing point and type the correction. 

When an error occurs in a short word, erase the whole word and correct. 

When an error of, say, one letter occurs in a long word, erase the incorrect letter only. 

If the paper has been rubbed until it is thin, and the corrections appear heavier than the 
rest of the work, rub the back of the paper behind the correction with white chalk. Paper 
suitable for typewriting should not, however, become thin with the proper use of an eraser. 

New Ribbons. 

To prevent smudging in making corrections when a new ribbon is used, remove excessive 
ink by gently touching the incorrect word with an ordinary pencil eraser before using the 
typewriter eraser. 

Omissions. 

Immediately it is felt that letters have been omitted by imperfect touch, back space and 
type the characters. 

If an error is discovered after the removal of the paper— 

Either before or after inserting the paper, erase the error and, by means of the variable spacer 
and paper release, adjust the paper making the line of type fall directly on the line gauge, so 
that the perpendicular letters like “ i ” and “ 1,” or the centre points of letters like “ v,” “ m,” are 
running in direct line with the white markings on the line gauge. Move the carriage so that 
the space in which the first letter of the correction is to be typed is opposite printing point. 

Make the correction after putting out of action the paper release and cylinder release. 

Stapled Papers. 

If an error is discovered after the papers have been stapled, to reinsert the papers with¬ 
out unstapling and without injury to the platen, fold a piece of paper (preferably paper which 
is slightly wider than the width of the typewriting paper) and insert this into the typewriter, 
loose ends first. Turn the paper round the platen until the loose ends are sufficiently high in 
front of the cylinder to receive the stapled papers (which must not be very bulky). These 
should be placed between the loose ends, bottom margins first and typing side away from the 
cylinder. Turn back the platen until stapled papers, which are now being fed into the machine 
from the front of the platen, are in position for the correction. 
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44 Substitution ” or 44 Half Space Method of Correction.” 

When a correction having an additional character to the word erased is made, the “half- 
space method” is employed, whereby a half-space is left on either side of the correction, and 
the correction is not thus so obvious as if a full space were left at one side and no space at 
the other. 

To substitute a word in this way— 

Erase the whole word. Release the paper, move it half a space to the right and type the 
word containing the additional character. 

Another method after erasure is to readjust the paper to its original position. Slightly depress 
the back spacer, the carriage will thus move back only a half-space. Type the first letter and 
release the character key and the back spacer together, when the carriage will move one and 
a half spaces. Half back space one and type the second letter. Continue this process until 
the word is complete. 

Certain typewriters are provided with a half-space escapement. 

If the letter to be added is at the end of a word— 

Erase the first letter of the following word. Insert the final letter of the first word, and 
the first letter of the following word, with a half-space only between them and their respec¬ 
tive adjacent letters. 

Strike the first letter (or the period) of a correction faintly or without the ribbon if there 
is doubt about its position, then with the ribbon in action when it is found to be in position. 

Errors should never be blocked out, nor (unless there be elements in common) should 
corrections be effected by typing one letter over another. 

As erasure dust soon blocks the mechanism and causes friction on delicate parts of the 
machine, all erasure dust must be removed immediately. 

2. FAULTY MANIPULATION reveals 

1. Uneven spacing of letters. 

(a) letters too near together, others consequently too far apart. This often happens 

in combinations of letters which frequently occur 

e.g. -inent, -tion, -ally; 

and in recurring letters, the characters sometimes fall on top of each other - 
e.g. cow went, arrive 

( b) Irregular spacing—extra spaces between letters being sometimes due to careless 

manipulation of the space bar between letters of a word; a broken tooth in the rack or 

wheel, or a too high or too low tension. 

2. A heavy touch when typing punctuation marks and thin characters , which results in the 
paper being pierced and the cylinder damaged. 

3. Irregular line spacing , caused — 

(a) By the paper not being gripped. 

It is necessary that the paper release lever, the platen release lever, and the variable spacer 
are not in action. 

( b ) By faulty feeding of the paper. 

To test the paper feed, type a few words. Line space several times. Turn back the cylin¬ 
der by means of the cylinder knobs to the line of type. Retype the words. The paper feed is 
faulty if there is a double impression. 

Uneven feeding of the paper may be due to a glossy or worn roller or feed rolls, or to 
faulty feed roll springs. 

4. Irregular left-hand margin. This is caused by the faulty return of the carriage. The 
carriage is returned by the line space lever when it is desired to commence a new line, and 
care must be taken to return the carriage, with a definite movement, to its full extent. 

5. Transposition of letters, usually produced when typing is done above the normal speed. 
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6. Piling of letters bX line ends (indicating the non-observance of the warning bell. 

7. Unfinished words at line ends ) ° ° 

8. Omission of letters, due to careless fingering. 

9. Omission of words or lines, due to the non-touch method of typing. 

10. Faulty use of shift keys, causing capitals to be out of alignment. 

11. Faulty impressions due to ribbon movement or faulty touch. 

Other faults to be avoided— 

(i) Incorrect spelling and punctuation. 

(ii) Careless erasures and the blocking out of errors. 

(iii) Faulty margins in regard to uniformity. 

(iv) Clogged type. 

(v) Careless display. 

3. SIMPLE ADJUSTMENTS 

Simple adjustments may be made by the typist, but for adjustments requiring the taking 
apart of any sections of the machine, the services of the skilled mechanic must be obtained. 

1. For Faint Ink Impressions. 

(а) Adjust the ribbon so that the eyelet near the end of the ribbon is placed in its 
correct position—inside the spool. 

(б) Adjust the threading of the ribbon through the ribbon reverse levers which are 
near the ribbon spools, above the type basket. 

(c) Adjust the ribbon ratchet wheel by pulling out or pushing in, according to the 
direction of the ribbon; or 

(d) Switch back the stencil switch. 

2. Back Spacer. 

If the back spacer fails to fall sufficiently on depression, see that the bars are clear of the 
framework. 

3. If the carriage sticks, the drawband or tension tape may have become loose (fasten to 
hook provided), or the rod along which the carriage moves may require oil. 

There must not be anything under the machine to obstruct movement of levers. 

4. If typebars are sluggish, vigorously brush near the lever end of the bar. Sluggish 
movement is possibly due to^ eraser dust between bars. 

5. If carriage or key movement is weak, tighten the tension by turning tension regulator 
clockwise. 

If carriage or key movement is stiff, decrease by turning the tension regulator counter¬ 
clockwise. 

EXERCISE 37 

Type the section on “ Corrections without Erasure,” page 47. 

EXERCISE 38 

Give sentences covering six of the rules given on page 31 and on pages 32 and 33. (Twelve 
sentences in all.) 
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THE KEYBOARD 

Kinds of Keyboard 

There are three kinds of keyboards, and these are described below. 

1. The Non-shift Machine has a double keyboard. There has been much advancement 
since the advent of these old models which are now almost obsolete, the modern machines 
being built in such a way as to lend themselves to touch typing, billing, tabulating, and other 
labour-saving methods. 

The keyboard of the non-shift typewriter consists of a double set of keys—a black upper 
set giving “capitals’’ and certain signs, and a white set giving “small letters” and other 
signs, each key being connected with a typebar bearing one. character only. 

2. The Single Shift Machine has the standard or universal keyboard, and is the most 
popular. 

The keyboard of the “single shift ” machine has four rows of keys, each key being con¬ 
nected with a typebar bearing two characters (cither a small letter and a capital letter, or two 
fractions, signs, or punctuation marks). 



3. The Double Shift Machine has a keyboard of three rows of keys, and has three char¬ 
acters to each typebar. 



(The purpose of the shift key is explained on page 25.) 

The most up-to-date Tyre Shuttle Machine has a keyboard of three rows of characters, 
and the typescript is on a type shuttle instead of on a type bar. 



The complete size and style of type is arranged on a shuttle or wheel, and a varied assort¬ 
ment of “type” shuttles is available. The depression of a key causes the shuttle to rotate 
and the desired character is typed. 
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Duplicate “ Single Shift ’* Keys. 

It will be observed that single shift machines have four rows of keys, double shift 
have three rows of keys, and, as has been explained in the chapter on shift keys, a single shift 
machine has generally duplicate shift keys, one on either side of the machine, both with the 
single purpose—that of producing the upper case signs. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are dummy or blank keyboards and polyglot keyboards. 

(i) Dummy or blank keyboards are used for practice purposes in learning the location of 
keys. 

(The ordinary keyboard may be rendered blank by affixing rubber caps to the lettered 
keys, or by rdVersing the “character boards" inside the key-cap, or by the use of a shield 
or apron.) 

(ii) Polyglot keyboards are provided with special extra characters to enable foreign lan¬ 
guages to be typed. 

The special characters form a third character to each key and typebar, and are obtained 
by first manipulating the extra shift key also provided. 

Some makers of machines specially construct a typewriter for those foreign languages 
which are written from right to left (Hebrew and Oriental), but the Hammond Reversible 
machine is so constructed that it may be adjusted to write in the reverse direction. 

Substitution of Characters. 

From the illustrations given, it will be seen that certain characters, not infrequently met, 
are omitted from the standard keyboard. Where special characters are generally required 
and are not provided on the ordinary keyboard, such special characters are provided on addi¬ 
tional keys, or are substituted for signs already on the keyboard which are never or rarely 
used. 

Dead Keys. 

Where there is a fair amount of foreign correspondence, or when certain fractions (numera¬ 
tors especially) are added to the keyboard, it will be found advisable to have dead keys 
fitted. 

Dead keys have no action on the carriage escape movement, that is to say, the carriage 

depression of a dead key. Accents, therefore, should 
be fitted to dead keys, and the accent should be typed 
before the letter to which it is to be placed -the reason 
being obvious. 

When accents (' acute: ' grave: A circumflex : 

, cedilla: ~ trema) are fitted to ordinary keys in place 
of other characters (accents are not ordinarily pro¬ 
vided), the back spacer is used as an alternative to the 
dead key. 

Never arrange for the substitution of the full stop in 
the upper case; experience teaches the great advantage 
in having the much used “full stop” in upper and lower 
cases. 

On machines (the Imperial, British Empire, Mercedes 
Electric) with interchangeable type units, the particular 
type unit is substituted together wdth the keyboard 
relevant thereto for special w’ork requiring special signs 
or symbols. 

For example, on the ordinary correspondence machine of the Imperial, the keyboard and 
typebars may be removed and the engineering keyboard and typebars fitted in place; indeed, 
on an Imperial machine it is possible to type by this means in fifteen styles of type or in any 
language. 


does not move one space w r ith the 
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On some machines individual typebars may be removed. 

The arrangement of any keyboard is such that a more or less alternate motion of the 
hands results in general manipulation. 

Action of the Keyboard. 

Each key is connected with a lever to which a connecting rod is fastened, and the con¬ 
necting rod is attached to the typebar on the loose end of which the metal characters appear. 

An illustration of the typebar action appears in the chapter on spacing (page 41.) 

The depression of a character key puts into action the typebar, the universal bar and 
escapement, and the ribbon vibrator. By escapement is meant the mechanist which allows 
the carriage to move a letter space. 

Operators vary in touch, and this variation in touch is provided for in that all typewriters 
are fitted with tension adjustment devices. 

Carriage tensions and key tensions can be increased or decreased, according to require¬ 
ments ; a high tension creates too much “pull'’ on the carriage; a too low tension lessens the 
pull to ineffectiveness of the key and carriage movement. 

Pneumatic typewriter key caps (with subdued lettering) can be fitted to the keyboard. 
Their purpose is to lighten work in that they lessen eyestrain and give a lighter and a 
softer touch, providing as they do a “cushion"’ for the fingers. 


Type the following exercises using capitals where shown- - 


EXERCISE 39 

Par is the market price of shares or stocks 
when the price is equivalent to nominal 
value. 

Above Par, or At Premium is a term used 
when the market price of shares or stocks is 
above nominal value. 

Below Par, or At a Discount, is the 
term used when the market price of shares or 
stocks does not reach their nominal or par 
value. 

Par of Exchange is the equalizing of 
exchange as between the currency of one 
country and that of another. 

A Bonus is a payment or allowance beyond 
the ordinary dividend of a company. 

EXERCISE 40 

Commission is an allowance to a merchant 
or agent for services rendered—usually a per¬ 
centage on the value of goods sold or trans¬ 
actions completed. 

Brokerage is another term for com¬ 
mission, percentage, or fees, being a charge 
made by a broker for the selling or buying 
of goods, etc. 

A Broker is an agent acting between buyers 
and sellers, without having actual posses¬ 
sion of goods. He must not act in his own 
name. 


Discount is an allowance made upon the 
payment of an account. There are two forms 
of commercial discount- - 

Cash discount—made on the payment of an 
account for cash, or before the bill is due, or 
within a specified period. 

Trade discount—an allowance made by 
wholesale merchants to retailers. 

EXERCISE 41 
A CHEQUE 

A Cheque is a written and stamped order 
to the banker (the drawer) signed by the 
person giving the cheque, (the drawee) re¬ 
questing the banker to pay to, or to the order 
of, the person (the payee) in whose favour the 
cheque is made, the sum named on the cheque. 

There are two forms of cheques: (i) to 
bearer; (ii) to order. 

The difference is that a cheque to bearer is 
paid to anyone presenting the cheque; in the 
case of a “to order - ’ cheque, the payee must 
endorse [i.e. sign his name on the back of the 
cheque, at the perforated end] before the 
cheque will be paid. 

An Open Cheque is an uncrossed cheque, 
payable to “bearer” or “order.” 

A Crossed cheque is made by drawing two 
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parallel transverse lines across the face of the 
cheque; the words “and company,” “& Co.”, 
and/or “not negotiable” may be added. 

Cheques are crossed as a means of protec¬ 
tion, the effect being that a crossed cheque 
must be paid to a banker only. 

, EXERCISE 42 

STYLES OF TYPE 

There are several styles of type, and the 
different makes of type bear different names 
for the same size and character of type. 

On most standard office machines “Pica” 
type is provided, unless another style is 
specially asked for. 


When very large type is used- 

(i) Fewer characters are given to the inch; 
consequently this style of type should be 
fitted only to machines with a rack cut so as 
to give nine characters to the inch (instead of 
the usual ten). 

(ii) For purposes of legibility, wider line 
spacing than single line spacing should be 
used. 

Some (condensed) type takes twelve char¬ 
acters to the inch instead of the usual ten, 
and is therefore used when economy of space 
is a consideration. 

Book type (often referred to as Printype) 
resembles printers’ type, having thick and 
thin lines. 
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THE KEYBOARD— (contd.) 

1. Characters on the Keyboard 

The ordinary standard machines have eighty-four characters only, that is, forty-two keys 
and typebars each providing two characters (one each in the upper and lower cases). 

Certain machines provide extra characters: the Imperial typewriter, for example, providing 
ninety characters, forty-five keys; the Smith Premier ninety-two characters, forty-six keys, 
giving the full range of figures, this including the figures 1 and 0, and also special signs, 
symbols, or fractions as required. 

In all cases the keyboard covers: The alphabet; figures; punctuation marks; fractions; 
signs. 

Special keyboards may be arranged covering the following special classes of work: 
Statistical, Medical , Chemical , Mathematiad , Symbolic. 

(1) THE ALPHABET 

On Standard keyboards the alphabet includes — 

(i) Small letters in the lower case. 

(ii) Capital letters in the upper case. 

Certain letters in the alphabet are used for the purpose of Homan figuring, details of 
which are given on page 57. 

Use of Characters. 

Besides the use of letters for Roman numerals, it will be found that — 

The letter x (small) represents 

(a) The multiplication sign, as 5 X 5 = 25 

(b) The word “by” in measurements, as, 

Dining-room . . 18' 6" X 16' 6" 

The letter 1 (small) represents 1 in arabic figuring on ordinary keyboards. 

The letter “ o ” is used— 

(a) In the upper case to represent the cipher, as in 10 (when not provided on the keyboard). 

(b) In the lower case, and raised above the ordinary alignment, to represent degrees of— 

A circle .... 360°. 

Latitude and longitude . . 40° to 50°. 

Temperature . . . 32° P (the freezing point of water). 

The letter V (reversed) may be used as the “caret” sign, e.g.— 

The boys were ^ attendance* 

but the following (solidus) method is neater and more speedy— 

The boys w ere^ 1 attendance, f Or /_. 

* To insert the V reversed, reinsert the paper so that the typing is reversed, and move the platon until the line 
gauge just covers the letters of the line in which the insertion is to be made. The point of the V should then fall in 
perfect alignment with the original line of type. To save time, make the interpolation before the paper is removed 
for the inclusion of the caret sign. 

t Slightly lower the solidus sign, by means of using the variable spacer, and back space; then typo the under¬ 
score or add an ink tick x ■ 
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(2) FIGURES 

Use of Words instead of Figures. 

Whenever possible it is preferable to use words instead of figures except in the case of 
comparison, when figures are generally better. The following are general rules— 

(a) At the beginning of sentences— 

Nine of the ten men seemed to enjoy it. 

(b) In enumerating, in paragraphs as— 

First, Second. 

(c) In quoting numbers below 100, 

ninety, twenty, 
but type, 90 to 100. 

(d) In stating time— 

Meet me at ten o'clock. 

Figures are used before a.m. and p.m.; never ten a.in., but 10.0 a.m. 

( e ) In indefinite numbers— 

I had two or three attempts. 

(/) In conversational matter, and for single numbers in the middle of sentences— 

My book cost five shillings. 

(g) In legal work generally. 

( h ) Where accuracy is all important in commercial and legal work, words in addition to 
figures are used. 

( i) Fractions standing alone are expressed in words. 

Figures instead of Words. 

Figures are used instead of words for— 

(a) Money columns and statistical words. 

( b) The number part of dates—that is, the day and the year -except in legal documents 
when the date as a whole is expressed in words. The month is always named and should 
not be indicated by a number. 

(c) Number of house and number of postal district in addresses. 

(d) In comparative numbers. 

(e) Number of certificates, policies, etc. 

(/) Weights and measures, distances. 
ig) In amounts in abstracts of title. 

(- h ) Degrees of temperature, etc. 

Words and figures should not be used together, thus never— 

The 3 men and two women.... 


Arabic Figures. 

Arabic figures are the figures in ordinary use, in prose (except where according to rule 
Roman figures must be used), in tabular work, and in numbers of pages (except preliminary 
and supplementary pages). 
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The Arabic figures 2 to 9 are provided on all standard machines. Certain machines also 
provide for the character 1 and 0. Where this is not so, 

Arabic 1 is represented by the small “cl,” 1. 

The cipher is represented by capital “O,” 0. 

Roman Numerals. 

Roman numerals are represented by letters of the alphabet in the upper and lower cases, 
according to rules governing Roman figuring. 

There is little doubt that in early times the fingers were used for expressing numbers, and 
the custom consequently arose of using 5 and 10 and their multiples as convenient groups. 
The Romans used — 


V for 

5 

X „ 

10 

L „ 

50 

C „ 

100 

I) „ 

500 

M „ 

1000 


The thousand is also expressed by a line over the numeral, thus — 

V - 5,000 

Method of Numbering. 

When a sign is followed by another of equal or less value, the number expressed gives the 
sum of those numerals, e.g.— 

XV - 15 

When a sign is preceded by another of less value, the number expressed is the difference 
between the value of the numerals, e.g.- 

XC - 90 


The following table gives examples - 


One 

1 

T 

Sixty . 

60 

LX 

Two 

2 

II 

Seventy 

70 

LXX 

Three . 

3 

111 

Eighty 

80 

LX XX 

Four . 

4 

IV 

Eighty-eight 

88 

LXXXVITI 

Five 

5 

V 

Ninety 

90 

XC 

Six 

6 

VI 

Ninety-nine 

99 

XOIX 

Seven . 

7 

Vll 

One Hundred 100 

c 

Eight . 

8 

VIII 


111 

CXI 

Nine . 

9 

IX 


190 

cxc 

Ten 

10 

X 


200 

cc 

Eleven 

. 11 

XI 


222 

CCXX1I 

Twelve 

. 12 

XII 


386 

CCOLXXXVI 

Thirteen 

. 13 

XIII 


400 

CD 

Fourteen 

. 14 

XIV 


500 

D 

Fifteen 

. 15 

XV 


600 

DC 

Sixteen 

. 16 

XVI 


800 

DCCC 

Seventeen 

. 17 

XVII 


888 

DCCCLXXXVIII 

Eighteen 

. 18 

XVIII 


900 

CM 

Nineteen 

. 19 

XIX 


1,000 

M 

Twenty 

. 20 

XX 


1,800 

MDCCC 

Thirty 

. 30 

XXX 


2,000 

MM 

Forty . 
Fifty . 
Fifty-five 

. 40 
. 50 
. 55 

XL 

L 

LV 

6,000 

1,000,000 

ryr . The lino placed over 
VI ) tho number increases 
C that number a 

' thousandfold. 
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ADDITIONAL USE OF LETTERS IN ROMAN NUMBERING 
Use of Roman Figuring. 

Letters are used in Roman numbering. 

In Capitals. 

(i) In the titles of monarchs — 

George IV Henry VIII. 

(ii) In numbering chapters— 

Chapter XXII. 

But chapters of the Bible are usually indicated in small Roman figuring, verses in Arabic 
figuring, and the Book number usually precedes the name and is indicated in Arabic figuring— 

2 Samuel xiii, 19. 

(iii) In numbering Acts— 

The word “Act,” abbreviated to A and followed by a number, is some¬ 
times used in dramatic work. 

The word “Act” is omitted when a reference to a private Act of Parlia¬ 
ment is made, the order of reference being— 


Year of 

Monarch 

Chap. Section and subsection 

Reign 


(if any) 

2 

Edw. VII 

c. II s. IX (ii) 

[ 2 

Edw. VII. 

c. II. s IX (ii) 1 


In a public Act of Parliament, the order would be as above other than that the number 
of the chapter would be given in Arabic figures. 

2 Edw. VII. c 2. s IX (ii) 

(iv) Usually in numbering school forms (classes). 

(v) For the sake of clearness and distinction in lengthy work covering several sections 
where much numbering is necessary, Roman figuring in the upper and lower case is used in 
conjunction with Arabic figuring if necessary. 

(vi) Roman figuring will be found on references to the number of years on tablets and 
records of old buildings. 

Small lettering is used— 

(vii) In the numbering of paragraphs or subsections of Acts or lengthy documents. 

(viii) In paging prefaces and supplementary matter, (see advertisement pages of railway 

guides and the like.) Arabic figuring is used for the numbering of ordinary pages. 

(3) FRACTIONS 

The fractions provided on the standard keyboards are those in ordinary use, viz.—- 

i I i t I i i 

Individual additional fractions, if required, can be substituted for signs rarely required, 
or there can be substituted for the keyboard as a whole the fractional or engineering key¬ 
board which gives what are known as superior and inferior numerals, and/or fractions up to 
128ths. 

Superior and inferior numerals are chiefly used in formulae; the numerals above the 
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ordinary alignment being termed superior; those below, inferior. Such numerals are about 
half the size of ordinary numerals. When specially fitted, they should, if possible, be fitted 
to “dead keys.” 

If fractions not provided on the keyboard are required in column work, they must be 
inserted with a fine pen on the completion of the work. 

In paragraph form, fractions are not ordinarily used unless following a whole number in 
figure form. Sloping fractions may be used when figures occur frequently throughout the 
paragraphs and are needed for purposes of comparison, thus 9 / lOtllS , otherwise nine-tenths 
should be written in word form. 

Sloping fractions (fractions requiring the use of the solidus) cannot be considered as a neat 
form of denoting the fraction, and where they are often required the special substitution of 
the character should be made. 

Where the special requirements of signs and symbols are excessive, a keyboard can be fitted 
with the ordinary letter type in Gothic style block characters, which necessitates only one 
case, leaving the entire upper case for special signs. 


(4) SIGNS 

Commercial Signs. 

The following signs are used in commerce— 


14 & ” (ampersand) represents the sign for “and,” and is correctly used only — 

(i) In the name of firms, e.g. 

Messrs. John Brown & Sons, 

The London & North Eastern Railway Co. 

When possible names of firms should not be divided, and the ampersand must never be 
placed at the end or beginning of lines. 

(ii) To connect the numbers of an address, thus— 

32 & 33 Church Street. 


The ampersand must not be used as a substitute for the word “and” in the body of a 
paragraph, unless as quoted in (i) and (ii) above. 

44 (di ” (at) is the commercial form of “at,” “at the price of.” “for,” and “from.” 

It is used in the typing of invoices, price lists, estimates, shipping news, etc., but never to 
represent the words in correspondence or reports. 

44 £ ” Libra is the pound ( 20 /-) sign, and is always placed immediately before the figures 
without a space, thus— 

£12 (Twelve pounds). The ciphers for shillings and pence are omitted in 
prose work when not mentioned in the amount. 

The libra sign is complete in itself, and should not therefore be followed by a full stop in 
column work. 


44 —” Underscore is used— 

1 . To emphasize words or phrases—which otherwise would be written in italics. In “copy ” 
to be printed, all matter to be printed in italics must be underscored or typed in red, although 
in the case of carbon copies the underscore should be used—the difference in colour not show¬ 
ing on the carbon copies. 

2 . To underline subject headings in correspondence, and the titles and sub-titles in display 

work. 3 

3 . To form the dividing line between numerator and denominator —. Notice—no special 

space left above or below the underscore. ° 

4 . Sometimes used to denote foreign words which have not yet become classical English, 
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as amende honorable ; but when foreign words are used in English, this is not done, thus aide-de- 
camp. 

5. To rule horizontal lines. When typing lines by means of the underscore the shift key 
should be locked, and in order to have an evenly inkod. continuous line turn the ribbon handle 
while typing. 

Sometimes horizontal lines are ruled by lightly depressing the underscore and running the 
carriage with a free movement in both directions. 

6. To indicate thousands in Roman figuring, thus— 

VI = 6,000 

7. To rule lines above and below totals— 


8. To indicate that an insertion is to be made later, as in copying a number or receipt 
form— 

Received from___ the, etc. 

and in draft work. 

9. In connection with the use of the caret sign ( q.v .). 

To Use the Underscore. First type the word or words to be underscored; return the 
carriage to the beginning of the word or words ; depress the shift lock, and commence to 
underscore in a continuous line allowing no break between words in the case of more than one 
word. Turn the ribbon ratchet wheel to ensure a regular and evenly inked line, besides 
preserving the even usage of the ribbon. 

The underscore is so placed on the typebar as to fall below the ordinary alignment, and 
special line-spacing is not therefore required. 

“ % ” Per Cent. 

This sign is never used alone, that is, without figures, thus— 

10 % 

and a space should not be left between the last figure and the sign. 

In paragraphs, where space is not limited, the words “ per cent” should be written instead 
of the sign. 

“ /” The solidus, represents the sign for shillings, thus— 

10/6 

This sign should be used only to indicate an amount consisting of shillings and pence, and 
should never be used in connection with the £ sign. It does not make for clearness and there¬ 
fore should not be used in column work. 

Its other uses are— 

(а) To represent the word “to” in numbers, e.g. 

93/97 93 to 97. 

(б) It is used to separate the numerator from the denominator in “sloping fractions,” 
that is to say, fractions which are not provided on the ordinary keyboard, as 4/5ths. 

When sloping fractions are used in conjunction with whole numbers, it is necessary to 
space once between the whole number and the numerator of the sloping fraction, thus 
29 6/7ths. 

It is unnecessary and incorrect to space after the whole number when the fraction is pro¬ 
vided on the keyboard, thus 29 f. 
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(c) As a substitute in place of the caret. 

In the space where the interpolation should be, the solidus sign is typed, and. by means of 
a fine pointed pen, a small tick is placed at the bottom of the solidus, thus x, or the under¬ 
score is used </. 

This method of denoting insertion does not necessitate the reinsertion of the paper, and 
it is found to be neater and more effective than the use of the reversed V caret sign (page 62). 

(d) The solidus is also used in certain abbreviations, as in 

A/C, Account Current. 

Reference Signs. 

“ * ” Asterisk, 

“t” Dagger. 

“ j; ” Double Dagger (produced by a combination of the single dagger and sign for plus), 

“ § ” Section, 

“ || ” The Parallel, 

“ • ” The Paragraph, 

“ )(” Double Brackets, 

arc reference signs to footnotes or to notes written in the margins. (Reference notes in mathe¬ 
matical work should be prefaced by these signs to avoid confusion.) 

The signs are written in the text after the sentence or word referred to by the footnote, and 
at the beginning of the footnote . If insufficient to meet the requirements, double signs are used, 
again in the above order - 

** tt » 


LIST OF COMBINATION SIGNS 

Many signs which arc not on the ordinary keyboard are obtainable by combining two 
characters. 

In some cases, which will be obvious, it will be necessary to raise or lower characters (platen 
release): in other cases it will be necessary to use the back spacer when striking the character 
keys. 

The back spacer should be held down while the two characters are depressed; or, depress 
a character, back space, depress second character. 


Division 
* Asterisk 
-- equation 
-j- plus 
t dagger 

| double dagger 

z cents 
.$ dollar 

% per cent 
§ section 

paragraph 


: (colon) and - (hyphen), 
x (small x) and - (hyphen). 

- (hyphen) and - (hyphen). 

- (hyphen) and perpendicular in ink (or apostrophe ' lowered). 

I (capital l) and - (hyphen). 

I (capital I) and two hyphens positioned. Sometimes the solidus 
is used instead of capital I. 

Small or capital C and solidus. 

Small or capital S and solidus or brackets positioned and capital 
S, or capital I and capital S. 
solidus and small o*s, in ink for neatness. 

Capital S and capital S lowered. 

Capital I and small o. 
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“ diaeresis Inverted commas. 

9 cedilla Small c and comma. 

; semicolon : (colon) and , (comma.) 

! exclamation mark * (apostrophe) and . (full stop.) 

Accents (acute or grave) are represented by the apostrophe. 

A The caret is produced by reinserting the paper top to bottom and typing small v, 
but it will generally, if not always, be found more convenient to use the solidus 
L and the underscore. 

When the keyboard is not provided with accents, the accents may be inserted later in ink. 
English words bearing accents are frequently typed without the accent, e.g. depot. 


EXERCISE 43 

Type the portion of the present chapter 
dealing with the use of characters, x, 1 , 
cipher (page 55). 

EXERCISE 44 

Make a copy of and memorize the rules 
given on page 56. (Words instead of figures.) 

EXERCISE 45 

Make a copy of and memorize the rules 
given on page 56. (Figures instead of words.) 


EXERCISE 46 

Type the table on page 57, which gives 
examples of Arabic and Roman numerals. 

EXERCISE 47 

Type the section on page 58 dealing 
with “Additional Use of Letters in Roman 
Numbering.” 

EXERCISE 48 

Type the sections of the present chapter 
dealing with “Signs” and the ’ List of Com¬ 
bination Signs.” 
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RIBBONS 

Just as it is useless to write on paper with a steel pen, without ink, so is it useless to type 
without an inking device. The inking process of typewriters is either that of a ribbon or a 
pad. 

Hence the purpose of a ribbon, and of a pad, is to give a visible impression of the type. 

Inking—Ribbon and Pad. 

Ribbon. When a key is depressed the tvpebar is raised and the type strikes the paper 
through the ribbons. 

Pad. The type when not in action rests on the pad, and thus is inked ready to make a 
visible impression on the paper direct. It is not advisable to re-ink pads. 

When a faint impression is given it may be due— 

In the case of a ribbon — 

(i) To the failure of the ribbon automatic reverse. 

(ii) To the accidental switching-off of the ribbon action. 

(iii) To a fault in the insertion of the ribbon which prevents the spools from revolving— 

(а) Either by incorrect threading through the vibrator or from the cups. 

(б) Or by incorrect attachment to one of the spools. 

(iv) To a worn ribbon being caught in a part of the mechanism. 

In the case of a pad — 

(i) To the type not reaching the paper. 

(ii) To the type not resting on the pad. Or 

(iii) To a dryness of the pad in parts. 

To remedy this, press down the edges of the pad over the dry parts. 

If the fault is not due to any of the causes enumerated, the services of the typewTiter 
mechanic must be sought. 

^,How the Ribbon Works. 

On most of the modern makes of typewriters the ribbon mechanism is extremely simple 
in character, and being in the front of the machine the movements can be easily follow ed. 

The ribbon revolves round two spools within two cups, automatically emptying itself 
from one to the other, and reversing. Tf the automatic reverse fails to operate, adjust the 
ribbon reverse lever which alters the direction of the ribbon movement. 

Each make of typewriter has its own special spools, a new ribbon being already wound 
on a spool ready for use. No difficulty need be experienced in the insertion of a new ribbon 
if close attention is paid to the method of detaching the old ribbon. New machines have 
ribbons inserted ready for use and a book of instructions is supplied with new' machines, full 
direction being given therein. 

While the insertion of ribbons varies slightly on the different makes of machines, the basic 
principle is the same on all. 

For general information the follow ing instructions w ill be found useful— 

While inserting a new ribbon, have the carriage in the Centre, the Shift Lock depressed, 
and, where necessary (Underwood), the Reverse Levers in a more handy position by pulling 
forward the Cup Levers. 

Unwind the ribbon entirely from one spool. This can be done most speedily by turning 
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the ribbon handle or other lever specially provided for the purpose, although certain makes 
of machines are provided with a mechanism which enables the ribbon to be unwound without 
engaging the ratchet wheel. Better still, to avoid unwinding when the ribbon is likely to need 
renewing, insert the new ribbon at a time when the old ribbon is entirely on one particular spool. 

Unthread the ribbon from the ribbon vibrator, take out both spools. Detach the old ribbon 
from the empty spool. Attach the new ribbon by means of the hook provided on the ribbon 
and wind round the spool until the eyelet disappears. See that the ribbon runs in a straight 
line from spool to spool. 

Now thread the ribbon at either side through the apertures in the reversing levers near 



Unpkkwood Ribbon Mei-hanimm 
(.J ) Ribbon Cup*. (D) Roversing Lovors. 

(/i) Ribbon eyelet. (E) Ribbon guide. 

(iV) Cup levers. (F) Ribbon guide slots. 

the spools, and in the centre through the ribbon vibrator. Turn the ribbon ratchet wheel to 
tighten the ribbon. 

The Ribbon Vibrator is the mechanism through which the ribbon passes at printing 
point. It has an up-and-down movement. 

The Ribbon Switch Lever (colour switch or bichrome switch) is a device on the front of 
the machine, for the purpose of— 

(i) Adjusting the ribbon so that the inking is done by the upper or lower half as desired. 

(ii) Throwing out of action the ribbon mechanism, e.g. for stencil cutting. 

(iii) On certain makes (Smith Premier) putting the zigzag device into operation, which is 
provided for the economical use of the ribbons in that the ribbon is used from side to side 
as well as from end to end. 

Thus the ribbon switch lever is used in connection with— 

(i) Work requiring a two-colour or combined ribbon : 

Two-colour: for invoicing, emphasis, etc. 

Combined: general work (record), envelopes (copying). 

(ii) Typing on a single-colour (or kind of) ribbon to ensure the uniform wear of the ribbon. 

Quality of Ribbons. 

It is advisable to buy good quality ribbons, preferably of silk fabric which is thinner and 
more durable than cotton. Good quality ribbons— 

(а) are more evenly inked, 

(б) give more even and more permanent impressions, and 
( c ) they do not clog the type. 

For fine printing or small type a lightly inked ribbon must he used, and the type must be 
reasonably sharp. 
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Inferior Ribbons— 

(i) Unevenly inked, and therefore 

(ii) Give an untidy appearance to work produced through them by thick, smudgy 
impressions. 

(iii) They quickly clog the type, rendering 

(iv) Frequent cleaning of the type necessary. 

(v) Press copies produced from them are not so clear, and 

(vi) The work (original and copy) quickly fades. 

(vii) The fabric is of poor quality and is short-lived. 

(viii) There is difficulty in erasing cleanly. 

Width. 

The standard width of ribbons is \ in. (on old models it was much wider), although the 
width varies slightly from standard on different makes of typewriters. Each make of type¬ 
writer has its own special ribbons, supplied on spools unsuitable for any other make of 
machine. 

When ordering new ribbons it is necessary to indicate the make and model number of 
the typewriter in use, and the kind and colour of the ribbons required. 

Economical Ordering of Ribbons. 

Tt is usually cheaper to order ribbons in quantity rather than separately, and to grant this 
concession to all users of machines, certain firms have instituted a coupon system, issuing 
booklets containing six or twelve coupons, one coupon for each ribbon. This is an excellent and 
generous arrangement, carrying with it the “quantity’’ discount and, at the same time, 
enabling users to obtain ribbons in a fresh condition. As a safeguard against abuse of the system, 
most firms stipulate that the coupons are not transferable. 

To Stock Ribbons. 

New ribbons should be kept in the tin-foil and box in which they are supplied until they 
are actually inserted on the typewriter. 

It is a good plan to experiment with different brands of ribbon specially manufactured for 
use on the particular make of machine, and to note the length of life of each brand, finally 
choosing for permanent use the ribbon found to be most economical. 

Kinds of Ribbons. 

There are the following kinds of ribbon— 

Record or Non-copytng, charged with a water-base ink. Used generally for work not to 
be press copied or to be copied by the carbon process, and for work (such as on envelopes and 
post cards) apt to be exposed to a damp atmosphere. 

Copying, charged with an ink containing aniline, an oil-base ink. Used for work to be 
press copied. 

Rapid Roller Copying or Semi-rotary. Special copying ribbons, generally inked on 
one side only, i.e. the side placed nearest the platen. Used for rapid roller copying. (If inked 
on both sides they would quickly clog the type.) 

Bichrome (two colour) and Combined (two kinds, record and copying): The ribbons are 
divided in colour or kind lengthwise, giving usually red on the lower half and black, blue, or 
other colour on the upper half; or in the case of non-copying and copying, on the upper half 
whichever is in more general use. 

Bichrome ribbons are invariably used for “Billing.” 

In this connection it should be noted that when there is not to be more or less equal use 
of the upper and lower halves, these ribbons will obviously prove expensive. 

The red portion of a bichrome ribbon is used— 

(i) To emphasize special words or phrases. 

6fi 
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(ii) For the purposes of display. 

(iii) To show credits or discounts in invoicing and billing* 

(A piece of red carbon is placed between the paper and the ribbon for indicating credits 
in red on the machine with a one-colour ribbon.) 

Duplicating or Hektograph, formerly used for hektograph work, now used for obtain¬ 
ing a maximum number of press copies. 

Lithograph, used for writing on lithographic transfer paper. 

Colours of Ribbons. 

Ribbons (Record or Copying) can be purchased in the following colours - 
Black, Purple, Blue, Green, Red. 

Also Indeliblo copying (copying greenish blue), Black copying blue, purple, green, or black. 

Black (copying Blue) ribbon is permanent, resisting acids, light, and heat, and should, 
therefore, be used for cheque writing. 

Bichrome ribbons (Record or Copying)— 

Blue, Black, Purple, and Red. 

Also Green and Red copying. 

Record and Copying (combined)— 

Black Record with Purple, Blue, or Indelible copying, or Purple Rapid Roller copying. 

Also Purple and Blue records, with Red rapid roller copying. 

Choosing Colour of Ribbon. In choosing the colour of a ribbon for commercial cor¬ 
respondence, due regard must be paid to the colour of the printed heading. 

Purple Ribbon. Purple ribbon is found to wear longer than ribbon inked in black, but 
the black ribbon is superior from every point of view, not least of which is that it does not fade 
when exposed to light. A purple copying ribbon is usual for commercial work to be press 
copied, on account of the clearness of the impressions obtained therefrom. 

Black Ribbon. A black record ribbon is used for legal work on account of the per¬ 
manence of the work. It is most important that the typewriting produced in this class of 
work is legible even after many years. Black ribbons (either record or copying) are often 
used for official correspondence. 


Type one copy of each of the follow ing exercises— 


EXERCISE 49 

MEDICINE AND PHARMACY 
Symbols are almost invariably used in 
medical prescriptions. A prescription consists 
of four parts— 

1. The Superscription. Which consists of 

the letter R, now’ regarded as representing 
the imperative mood of the Latin verb 
recipere —to take. 

2 . The Inscription. A statement of the 

names of the substances to be used, with 
their quantities. 

3. The Subscription. Consisting of the di¬ 

rections for the guidance of the dispenser. 

4. The Signature. Which in addition to 

the signature of the doctor, includes 
directions to the patient. Generally pre¬ 
scriptions are written in Latin, with the 
exception of the fourth part (the signature 
and the directions to the patient). 


EXERCISE 50 

Words of more than one meaning. (Note 
that the period is not used after the bracket.) 

A Folio. 

i. 72 words constitute a folio in ordinary 
legal work. 

ii. 90 words constitute a folio in parlia¬ 
mentary documents. 

iii. In book-keeping, folio means tw r o pages 
facing each other bearing the same serial 
number. 

iv. In printing, folio is applied to a sheet 
of paper folded once, a half-sheet being a 
“leaf,” and the number of any single page a 
“folio.” 

v. A book made of sheets of paper each 
folded once (four pages to the sheet) thus 
making a book of the largest kind which is 
known as a book in folio. 
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A Premium. 

(i) A payment in respect of a loan in place 
of or in addition to interest. 

(ii) A prescribed periodical payment on an 
insurance policy. 

(iii) The advance in price over par value of 
stocks and shares, e.g. when shares of the 
nominal value of £4 are bought, and sold for 
£5, they are said to be “at a premium of £1.” 

(iv) A bounty, e.g. a reward (or premium) 
for discoveries, for a record speed flight, etc. 

EXERCISE 51 

{Type a copy of the following, then fill in 
details by 'use of variable spacer.) 

A Receipt is a written acknowledgment of 
money or goods received. 

Where the sum paid is £2 or over, a two¬ 
penny stamp must be affixed to the receipt 
and cancelled at the date of receipt. Omis¬ 
sion to do this renders the receiver of the 
money or goods liable to a fine of £10. 

(Date) 

Received of 

the sum of Pounds Shillings 

and Pence, being 


£ 


A Firm Offer is the offer of one person to 
another of the opportunity to accept at given 
prices and conditions, certain goods if the 
offer be accepted within a certain time. 

“I offer firm for reply by 12.0 noon to¬ 
morrow the 20th July, one thousand 

at. per 

Terms as usual.” 


EXERCISE 52 

Episcopal Signatures 
The signature of a Bishop consists of his 
Christian name or initials, followed (in place 
of his surname) by the name of the cathedral 
city, an ancient form of the city’s name usually 
being adopted. 

The following are examples— 


Aberdeen 

. Aberdon 

Canterbury 

. Cantuar 

Chester . 

. Cestr 

Chichester 

. Cicestr 

Durham . 

. Dunelm 

York 

. Ebor 

Edinburgh 

. Edenbury 

Exeter 

. Exon 

Norwich . 

. Norvic 

Oxford . 

. Oxon 

Peterborough . 

. Petriburg 

Rochester 

. Roffen 

Salisbury 

. Sarum 

Truro 

. Truron 

W orcester 

. Vigorn 

Winchester 

. Winton 


Irish and Colonial Bishops sign with the 
English title of their See. 

EXERCISE 53 
PAPER 

Kinds of Paper used in typewriting— 

(i) Typewriting—for original or top copies. 

(ii) Manifolding—thin paper or tissues, for 
carbon copied work. 

(iii) Duplicating—absorbent (porous) paper, 
for stencil copies. 

The different kinds of papers may each be 
obtained in varying thicknesses and in various 
tints, according to the class of work and pur¬ 
pose for which the paper is to be used, e.g. 
in manifolding, where several copies are to be 
produced in one operation, thin manifolding 
paper would be used; whereas, when one copy 
only is to be made for filing purposes, a stouter 
manifolding paper would be used. 

Highly-glazed paper does not permit of 
perfect erasures and is, consequently, not 
recommended for general use. 
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Sizes of Paper— 


Memo (horizontal) 
Note (vertical) 
Oct a vo 

j 8 X 5J 

Used for— 

Statements, invoices, departmental or private correspondence; sometimes for actors’ 
single parts in dramatic work. 

Quarto 

© 

X 

X 

Commercial correspondence, dramatic work, short reports. 

Foolscap . 

8 X 13 

Official correspondence, reports, specifications, copies of legal documents for filo 
purposes. 

Draft 

16 > 

, 10 J 

Legal work, etc. 

Brief 

Demy, or double 

10 > 

< 13 

Legal work, etc. 

draft 

Double foolscap 

n* ' 

17i 

Legal work, etc. 

Used for balance sheets, certain legal work, etc. 

A quire of paper is 

24 sheets . 

A ream is 480 sheets. 
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DISPLAY OF LETTERS 

The standard method of displaying business letters is to type with a ten margin, and to place 
tabular stops on the scale of the rear rack at 15, 20, 40, 45, and 50. (See illustration, 
page 97.) 

On machines having a single tabular key, that key must be depressed for controlling the 
different parts of the letter so that they commence at their respective predetermined point. 
On machines equipped with self-starters or column finders, the particular self-starting key for 
the respective parts of the letter must be depressed. 

Letters typed with a ten margin (which, it should be noted, is regulated by the marginal 
stop) are displayed - 


Part of Letter 

Key No. j 

Degree on I 

Date. 

Inside address-** 

5 

i 

50 

(sometimes 

First line 

Margin 

10 

Second line .... 

1 

15 

Third line .... 

2 1 

20 

Salutation ..... 

Margin 

10 

Body of letter (paragraphs) . 

1 

15 

Subscription .... 

3 

40 

Signature ..... 

4 

45* 

Designation of signator 

3 

! 


The inside address may be typed in the method known as “block” addressing, that is, each 
line of the address is commenced at the margin. For the indentation method, follow the 
foregoing instructions. 

Centring Scale. 

For the centring of paragraph headings, etc., there is an excellent device on the Underwood 
typewriter known as the centring scale. 

To centre a heading by means of this centring scale, without interfering with the left-hand 
margin lever, return the carriage to zero on the white or upper scale, releasing the margin 
lock. Space, by means of the space bar, the actual number of spaces required in the head¬ 
ing including spaces between words. Note the degree on the red or lower scale to which the 
indicator points. Should the indicator point between two spaces on the red scale, say between 
28 and 29, add one and move the carriage to the higher number (29) on the white scale. 

If a left-hand margin is used in the body of the work, add half the width to the degree 
indicated by the centring scale. 

* 45 if the name of the company is short; if a lengthy name, then vary the degree according to requirements. 
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When centring headings with a single space between each character, place the carriage at 
half the number indicated. 

When a machine without a centring scale is used, regard 45 as the centre of work to be 
done on an 80° machine, using a ten left-hand margin and roughly a half-inch right-hand 
margin. Count the number of spaces required in the heading (i.e. for the words and spaces 
between words) and subtract half that number from 45. The result is the degree at which to 
commence the heading. 

Extracts. 

When in the body of a letter, either in paragraph or in tabulated form, an extract 
should be indented and typed in single line spacing. For more effective display, a treble 
line space might be left before and after the extract, when typed between work in double line 
spacing. 

EXAMPLES 

The following is an extract from the Senior Branch 
Inspector's Report on the inspection of your Branch last 
week:- 


"The general book-keeping work is slovenly 
and untidy, and the checking is sometimes 
conducted in a careless way. A number of 
pass books are completed in an untidy and 
inaccurate manner." 

I am surprised at the Report in question, and shall 
be glad to have your observations thereon at your early 
convenience. 


We have now heard from the contractors and the report 
received from them contains the following extract regarding 
the cost of completing the work desired:- 


"Extension of cycle shed. £25 

Electric lighting for the entire 

premises . £15 

Boarded partition . £10" 


Please let us know as early as possible whether you 

wish us to accept this estimate. 
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EXERCISE 54 
(Heading) 


(Date) 

Messrs. Knight & Sons, Ltd. , 

15 Brandon Road, 

LEEDS. 

Dear Sirs, 

GUIDE CARDS 

We acknowledge with thanks your inquiry of the 9th 
instant. We have pleasure in sending you prices as below, 
and hope to receive your order, which shall have careful 
attention. 

1,000 foolscap GUIDE CARDS, 14 4 X 9| plus tab, 
as your pattern returned herewith, either 
with our or 3£" tab in 5 positions. 

Complete with eyelet for rod. 

015c quality . 66 /- net the lot. 

09/2 " . 105 - " 

015/2 " . 119/- " 

Terms: 2 \% Monthly Account. 

If there is anything further we can do to assist you in 
the matter, please let us know. 

Yours faithfully, 


Enel. 
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Type the following letters, giving a date, 
inside address, salutation and subscription to 
each— 

EXERCISE 55 

H.P. Policy No. 21987 
Premium £3 15 0. Due 25th July. 

We beg to remind you that we have not 
vet had the pleasure of receiving the premium 
under your policy number as above, and shall 
be glad if you will kindly favour us with a 
remittance at your earliest convenience. 


Will you please note that I am giving up 
my house in February, and I do not therefore 
propose to continue the policy named above. 

EXERCISE 56 

In reply to your letter of the 7th May, it 
appears that a misunderstanding has arisen 
with regard to what we required. The new 
part we require is for the casting machine, 
and the symbol is 13G10. What you have 
sent this morning is for the Keyboard 6KC3. 
However, we will keep this small spring and 
we send herewith our official order. The part 
we sent back to you for repair on 1st May 
was the Well and Plunger from our casting 
machine. This was dispatched direct to your 
works at Hawley. 


We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th 
inst., and have duly dispatched the part 
13G10. 

With regard to the Well and Plunger this 
repair has been put in hand. 

EXERCISE 57 

We shall be obliged if you will send by 
return your lowest current prices for Clocks, 
Watches, and Jewellery of all descriptions. 
We are interested at the moment in Ladies’ 
Gold Wristlet Watches with moire silk bands. 

An early reply will oblige. 


In reply to your inquiry of the 16th inst., 
Ref. ABC/EF, we have pleasure in sending 
you herewith copy of our catalogue, showing 
clocks, watches, etc. You will find illustra¬ 
tions of ladies’ gold wristlet watches shown 
therein, and we trust we may be favoured with 
your orders. 


Ref.: Kitchen Use 

We shall be pleased to receive your prices 
for Knives and Forks suitable for use in 
our Institution. Something of a cheap nature 
is required, and we shall be pleased if you 
will send us samples with your quotation, 
at the earliest possible moment. 


We thank you for your letter of the 30th 
ult., and in reply have pleasure in sending you 
by separate post, samples of various knives 
and forks which are particularly suitable for 
institutional use. We enclose approval note, 
giving particulars of prices. 

We hope to be favoured with your orders. 

EXERCISE 58 

Your name has been given to us by Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons, Ltd., Stockton, as makers 
of steel Files and Rasps. 

We are at present in the market for these 
articles, and, if the prices are right, should be 
able to place orders for considerable quanti¬ 
ties. 

We shall, therefore, be obliged if you will 
send us a quotation, giving your lowest terms, 
by return of post. 

We shall be pleased to furnish you with 
trade references, if required. 

Please let us have an early reply. 


Private Car Prospectus 
We have pleasure in enclosing a copy of 
our latest Private Car Prospectus. 

As you will probably remember, we were 
the first to introduce the Cumulative Bonus 
Scheme at Lloyd’s, and we are now pleased 
to inform you that under our Policies A.l 
and 2 we have been able to increase the Bonus 
to 20%, if no claim after two years, as against 
the 17£% hitherto allowed. Under Policy B 
we have found it possible to grant a Cumula¬ 
tive Bonus in respect of this type of Policy, 
although not quite on such favourable terms 
as those applicable to Policies A.l and 2. 

Your particular attention is drawn to the 
Special Transfer No Claims Bonus. This we 
feel sure you will agree is an attractive feature. 
Under this scheme the assured will on renewal 
of our policy, subject to no claims, be entitled 
to the same percentage of bonus as that 
granted on transfer. 
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SIMPLE COLUMN WORK 

For further practice in the use t of the tabular key, copy the two-column exercises below 
remembering that the first column must be guided by the use of the margin lever, the second 
by the use of the tabulating device. 


EXERCISE 59 

Points to note— 

The space between the columns is short, 
therefore continuous line of leaders effective. 
Leave one space before and at least three 
spaces after the leaders. 

Place tabulating stops at degrees indicated. 
Margin 
25 

The species and numbers of 
animals which have been em¬ 
ployed in the experiments 


are: 

28 50 

Cats .4 Spaces 66 

Goats . I " MIS, 48 

Guinea-pigs. 118 

Mice . 148 

Monkeys . 23 

Rabbits . 139 

Rats . 209 


None of the experiments has 
consisted in dropping bombs 
containing poison gas among 
these animals. 


EXERCISE 61 

Type and memorize the following abbrevia¬ 
tions in common use— 


a.m. 

Before noon 

ad. val. 

(ad valorem) according to value 

O.A. 

Chartered Accountant 

cf., cp. 

Compare 

D/P 

Documents against payment 

D/S 

Days after sight 

etc. 

And the rest 

et. seq. 

And that which follows 

e.g. 

For example 

H.M.C. 

His Majesty’s Customs 

M/i) 

Months after date 

M/S, M/s 

Months after sight 

MS(S) 

Manuscript(s) 

OK. 

All correct 

o/s 

Out of stock. On sale 

p.m. 

Afternoon or evening 

P.M.G. 

Postmaster-General 

pro tem. 

For the time being 

R.P. 

Reply paid 

R.S.V.P. 

Please reply 

q.v. 

Which see 

T/0 

Till countermanded 

T.T. 

Telegraph Transfer 

viz. 

Namely 

Wd. 

Warranted 


EXERCISE 60 

Note. No full stop after £. Leave two 
spaces between units of pounds and shillings, 
and units of shillings and pence. 


EXERCISE 62 

Number of Children whose births were 
registered in London in each of the years 1880 
to 1890. 


British Exports 


Value per Head of Estimated 

Population 

25 

48 

£ 


d. 

Year 

Number of 

Canada .... 

2 

17 

10 


Children 

Newfoundland 

2 

- 

11 

1880 . 

133,306 

Union of South Africa 

3 

16 

8 

1881 

. 133,065 

Australia 

11 

3 

9 

1882 . 

. 133,365 

New Zealand . 

12 

1 

4 

1883 . 

. 134,544 

British India 


6 

- 

1884 . 

. 135,654 

France .... 

1 

15 

4 

1885 . 

133,001 

Italy .... 


11 

1 

1886 . 

. 134.371 

Spain .... 


11 

7 

1887 . 

. 133,319 

United States of America . 


13 

3 

1888 . 

. 131,774 

Argentina 

2 

12 

1 

1889 . 

132,273 

Japan .... 


8 

6 

1890 . 

128,225 
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CHAPTER XIV 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Correspondence forms generally the greatest part of the typist’s work, and it undoubtedly 
plays a very important and a very essential part in the business world, in that it is the 
channel through which most business transactions must pass. 

All oral transactions and arrangements made by telegram are confirmed in writing— 

(i) To obviate the possibility of misunderstanding or disagreement of the precise 

terms of the undertaking; 

(ii) When necessary to render the undertaking binding; 

and this follow-up method of communications is known as confirming communications. 

It is important and necessary that correspondence be accurately and systematically dealt 
with. Attention must not only be given to outgoing letters which must be well and carefully 
worded and neatly arranged, but care must be given to the initial registration and ultimate 
filing of the correspondence. 

Clearness of expression and simplicity of style are essential to good letter writing, and 
brevity must be secured without the omission of salient facts. Clearness of expression is 
obtained through the correct construction of sentences; omission of words for the sake of 
brevity is avoided when such omission is likely to obscure or alter the meaning of the sen¬ 
tence. Use of pompous words and phrases, of slang and of stock phrases is also avoided. 

In writing letters— 

(a) Never use hackneyed phrases, e.g.— 

yours to hand: yours of the 9th inst. duly received: your favour to hand. 

( b) Do not be verbose. 

(c) Always quote a reference (see page 80)— 

Either the letter reference AB/CD. 

Or the date of the letter to which a reply is being sent. 

Or both. 

( d ) Use clear, direct language, leaving no point unanswered, and no point answered in 
an ambiguous way. 

(e) Answer questions in the order in which they have been asked. 

I. KINDS OF CORRESPONDENCE 

There are two kinds of correspondence (as distinct from private correspondence) in the 
business world— 

1. That between commercial and other business houses and their correspondents, which 
is called Commercial. 

2. That between Departments of State, local authorities, and their correspondents, which 
is known as Official. 


II. PARTS OF A LETTER 

All letters consist of six parts— 

1. The heading (including the date). 

2. The inside name and address. 

3. The salutation. 

4. The body of the letter. 

5. The subscription. 

6. The signature. 
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(I) The Heading 

Commercial Correspondence. 

Most business firms have printed letter headings. 

The letter heading should set out the name and address of the firm, and the names of 
partners and officials are sometimes given. It is usual to include the nature of the firm’s 
business. The telephone number and telegraphic address (if any) should also be shown. 

The addresses and telephone numbers of any branches might also be given. 

Directions as to how replies are to be addressed should, in cases where this is desired, be 
stated, e.g.— 

“All communications should be addressed to the Secretarv (P.O. Box. No. 99)” 

Or 

“All communications should be addressed to the company and not to individuals.” 

A space might also be left, preferably near the date, for a letter reference. 

If plain paper is used, or if an address is to be given other than that on the printed head¬ 
ing, and it is necessary to type the address, commence about 1£ in. from the top of the page 
in the centre of the typing line (about 45° or 50°), so that the address does not appear 
cramped. 

Official Correspondence. 

The letter headings of Departments of State give the name and address of the department 
only, e.g.— 

Boakd of Education, 

Whitehall, London, S.W.l 

The letter headings of departments of local authorities usually give the name of the 
department, the telephone number and telegraphic code, the name of the chief official of the 
department, and the address of the department. 

All communications should give a complete and legible postal address, and some State 
Departments ask that when printed headings are used, a blank space of 2J in. square be left 
in the top right-hand corner, for accommodation of information (registration, etc.) inserted 
on receipt of the communications. 

The Date. 

Included under the title “ Heading” in both kinds of correspondence is the date. 

The date is typed to commence at the same degree as the first line of the address. Neither 
dotted lines nor the initial figures of the year should be printed on the letter heads. To do so 
is to give the typist extra trouble and thereby to waste time in adjusting the machine so as 
to type precisely in a given space. 

The correct order is day, month, year, e.g. 24th November, 193-. 

The period indicating abbreviation is omitted after the day—24th -as this form is not 
considered an abbreviation in the strict sense of the term. 

The comma is placed after the name of the month, followed by one space. 

The date is completed by the addition of the period (punctuation). 

It is incorrect to type the date in any other order, and it is incorrect and bad form to 
indicate the date by figures entirely—a method which would appear to save the time of the 
typist only. 

Incorrect methods—to be avoided—are— 

November 24th, 193.. (Bad style) 

24/11/3.. (Bad form) 

(2) The Inside Address 

The inside address gives the name and address of the intended recipient of the letter, i.e. 
the addressee. 
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In commercial correspondence it may be typed either at the beginning or at the end of the 
first page of the letter. In official correspondence it is typed at the foot of the first page, and 
is usually impersonal. 

The inside address must begin at the margin, and single line spacing must be used. It 
may be typed in block form or with the line indentation, thus— 

Mr. Percy Gillett Mr. Percy Gillett, 

19 Runner Road 19 Runner Road, 

BURTON. BURTON. 


The Secretary, 

Board of Education, 
WHITEHALL, 

LONDON, S.W. 1. 


The Secretary 

Board of Education 
WHITEHALL 

LONDON, S.W. 1. 


It should be noticed that a comma may but need not be placed at line ends. The final line 
ends with a full stop. The words “street” and “road” must never be abbreviated. 

Advantages of Top Position— 

It is perhaps somewhat more modern to type the inside address at the beginning of the 
letter. This method has certainly the advantages 

1. That the address is never omitted owing to lack of room. 

2. In the case of a circular letter where individual addresses must be inserted separately, 
much time is obviously saved by the insertion of the address at the top of the letter. (The 
same coloured ink and perfect left margin will help to give the appearance of a personal 
letter.) 

The correct designation of the addressee must appear in the inside address, for it is from 
the outgoing letters that the envelopes are addressed, by the typist herself or, in some cases, 
by a member of the dispatch or correspondence department. 

It is of the utmost importance that every typist should know the Correct Forms of 
Address for all ranks of persons. A complete list appears in Appendix Ill, page 224, and 
students are advised to learn a number of correct forms of address each week until the whole 
list has been memorized. 


(3) The Salutation 

The salutation commences at the margin and is followed by a comma. After the salutation 
a double line space is left. 

The formality of the salutation will vary with the relations of the correspondents. 

The usual salutations for ordinary business letters are — 


Dear Sirs, 
Gentlemen, 


The first is more commonly used. 


More formal salutations are— 


Sir, 

My Lord. 


When the salutation commences “My dear Sir,” 
small letter. 

“the second word” should begin with a 

For Commercial Correspondence. 
Dear Sir, 

Dear Sirs, 

Dear 

Dear 

Madam, 

Mesdames, 

For Official Correspondence. 

Sir, 
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(4) The Body of a Letter 

The body of a letter is arranged in paragraphs, which commence 5° (sometimes 10°) from 
the margin. 

Subject Headings—Commercial Correspondence. 

The present-day tendency is for commercial letters to deal with each subject in a separate 
communication. 

When a commercial letter deals with one subject only, a centre heading is used, and is 
placed after the salutation with a double line space before and after the heading, thus— 

Dear Sirs, 


NEW PREMISES 

I acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your letter 

etc. 


When more than one subject is dealt with in commercial correspondence, subject headings 
—which may be placed as centre headings or at the beginning of paragraphs as side head¬ 
ings -are used for the purpose of easy reference, thus - 

Dear Sir, 


ORDERS. 

Your letter of the 28th instant has been received only 
this morning. We note your remarks and shall write you 
again after full investigation has been made. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY. 

The goods for special delivery are detailed-on the 
enclosed list, etc. 

or 

Dear Sir, 

ORDERS: Your letter of the 28th instant has been 

received only this morning. We note your remarks and will 
write you again after full investigation has been made. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY: (As above.) 
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Official Correspondence. 

In official correspondence there must he one letter for each subject, and the subject of the 
letter is indicated by a heading which is placed before the salutation, thus— 

1. Sheffield. (Name of Local Education Authority), 

2. School Curricula (Subject). 

T. A. 1234/27 (Letter Reference). 

(5) The Subscription or Complimentary Close 

The subscription begins about the centre of the line, and must bear some connection or 
comparison with the salutation. If the letter opens formally, the formality of tone must be 
maintained throughout, and the letter must conclude in a similarly formal way. 

Letters commencing— 

Dear Sir, 

may be concluded with 

Yours faithfully, Yours respectfully, Yours truly, 

being preceded or not by 

We are, I am, or Believe me. 

Sometimes the subscription to such letters is— 

Yours very faithfully, or Yours very truly. 

Sir, 

would be correctly concluded with 
I am, Sir, or 

I have the honour to he, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

and this salutation and subscription are usual in official correspondence. 

(6) The Signature 

After the subscription a space, generally equal to two double line spaces or two treble 
line spaces, is left for the signature. 

The signature, which should be written in a clear hand, should be followed by the designa¬ 
tion of the signator, thus— 

Yours faithfully, 

George Brown (autograph) 

Director and Secretary. 

The width of the space left for the signature should depend largely upon the signature. 
If the signature is large and flourishing, a wider space should be left than that for a small 
cramped signature. 

Forms of Signature—Commercial Correspondence. 

In the case of firms, sometimes the name of the company is typed in capitals, or stamped 
by means of a rubber stamp; a space is left for the signature and then the designation of the 
signator is indicated, thus— 

For a Limited Company 

The General Carrying Company, Ltd., 

(autograph signature) 

Managing Director. 
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In the case of a partnership, or unlimited company, the signature would be written— 
Jones & Brown 

or by arrangement a partner may sign 
Jones & Brown, 

John Jones. 


Employees not legally authorized would sign— 
for Jones & Brown 

J. Brown 

Pro Jones & Brown, 

J. Brown 


or 


or merely 


On behalf of Jones & Brown, 

J. Brown 


Jones & Brown, 

J. Brown. 


When the signator is a woman, the full Christian name should be given, and where there is 
likely to be doubt regarding the correct designation, Mrs. or Miss within brackets after the 
signature, e.g. 

Catherine Svmonds (Miss). 


Per Pro Signature. 

That is the signature of a person who, with certain reservations, is conducting the busi¬ 
ness of another cither in his absence or by his authority. 

As a typed signature is not legally binding, all letters must be signed by a responsible 
member of the staff. 

When the signator is not a specially authorized person the signature would be— 

For John Lyons & Co., 

E. Laycock 

and in cases of dispute the firm need not accept responsibility for undertakings contained in 
communications so signed. 

For a person (generally the manager, secretary, or cashier) specially authorized by power of 
attorney, the signature is— 

per pro (or p.p.) John Lyons & Co., 

E. Layeock (autograph) 

which form of signature binds the firm to honour the undertakings given over such a signa¬ 
ture, within the limits of the power of attorney authorizing such signature. 

When no special authority is given the signature might be— 
pro John Lyons & Co., 

J.T. 

or 

John Lyons & Co., 

per J.T. 

When a typewritten signature is given in addition, the letters should be signed or initialed 
in ink. 

A Power of Attorney is a document authorizing the person in whose name it is given 
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to act in all respects as the grantor of the power, in relation to matters specified in the 
document. 

The power may be general, in which case it applies to all matters in which the grantor 
is interested. 

When special, it applies only to specified matters, e.g. to sign cheques, to receive moneys, 

etc. 

Official Correspondence. 

In official correspondence, the designation of the writer of the letter, e.g. Rev., Mrs., and 
persons having any special status for addressing a State Department should be indicated after 
the signature, e.g. the word Correspondent, Director of Education, Town Clerk, Clerk to the 
Governors, etc. 

III. LETTER REFERENCES 

Letter references are used for the purpose of making easy reference to correspondence on 
the same subject, and should always be quoted in replies. 

Commercial Correspondence. 

In commercial letters, the letter reference is typed at the top of the letter sometimes in 
a space of the letter heading, and may consist of— 

The initials of the dictator and the typist, 

AB/CD AB dictated 

CD typed 

S/CD The Secretary dictated 

Cl) typed 

Note. It is not necessary to use the period between the initials. 

W 912 This may be a reference to Letter Book W, page 912, a File 
Reference, or a Departmental Reference. 

The first paragraph of a commercial letter usually refers to the date of the letter to w hich 
it is a reply, in addition to quoting the letter reference, e.g. 

With reference to your letter of the 2nd instant regarding delivery of jam, etc. 

With reference to your letter (AB/CD) of the 2nd instant regarding delivery of jam, etc. 
In quoting the date — 

The previous month is referred to as ultimo, or ult. The present month is referred to 
as instant, or inst. (sometimes, but rarely, current). The following month is referred 
to as proximo, or prox. 

Two months before, say, writing in March—January last. 

Two months ahead, referred to in March—May next. 

Official Correspondence. 

In official letters, the letter reference is typed below the subject heading and immediately 
above the first paragraph (see pages 78 and 86). 

IV. ENCLOSURES 

In Commercial correspondence, enclosures are indicated by writing the letters Enel., E., 
or encls., or by the use of a small adhesive label or a rubber stamp at the top, bottom, or in 
the margin of the letter, and when there are two or more enclosures it is advisable to indicate 
the number, e.g. Ends. 3. 

In Official correspondence, enclosures are indicated each by a line (made either with the 
typewriter or with the pen) in the margin opposite the paragraphs to which reference to 
enclosures is made. A brief description of the enclosures is usually indicated. 
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Postal orders, cheques, and small enclosures should be attached to the front of letters by 
means of a “slip-on” fastener. Other enclosures should be attached to the back of the letter. 
Ordinary pins should never be used as a means of attaching papers. 

Copy enclosures should bear the word “copy” in the top left-hand corner, and the word 
“signed” in brackets should be typed before a signature. 

Where the typist addresses the envelopes, as an additional precaution against omission of 
enclosures, the number and nature of the enclosures might be indicated on the inside of the 
flap of the envelope before attaching the envelope to the correspondence. 

In the case of money order enclosures, the typist should make up such correspondence, 
for stamping only by the dispatch department—and thus in the case of loss narrow consider¬ 
ably the necessary field of inquiry. 

When space permits, copy extracts should be typed below the letter rather than on a 
separate sheet in the form of enclosure. This absolutely cuts out the possibility of loss of 
enclosure, and also saves filing space. 

V. FOLLOW-ON SHEETS OR CONTINUATION SHEETS 

These are used when a letter extends beyond one page. A follow-on sheet should be of 
paper the same quality and size as that of the letter headed paper, but without printed 
heading. 

All pages should be numbered at the top centre (except the first letter-heading sheet, which 
is not numbered), and bear the name of the addressee and the date of the letter, thus— 

- 2 - 


J. Aitken, Esq., 29th October, 193^ 

The pages should be fastened together in correct order, and the above information is given 
so that in the event of a page becoming detached, there is no difficulty in knowing the letter 
of which the page forms part. 

The full name and address of the addressee should appear on the first page of the letter. 
The fact that the letter does not bear a subscription on the first page should be sufficient to 
indicate that the letter is continued. 

A follow-on sheet should contain not less than two lines in addition to the complimentary 
close. 

Pages of letters covering more than one sheet are fastened together by means of a 
“slip-on” fastener or staple, except official letters, which are usually eyeletted in the top 
right-hand corner. 

YI. DISPLAY 

Commercial Correspondence. 

This is usually typed on quarto paper (lO^in. X 8 in.) with a ten margin and single or 
double line spacing. A purple or black ribbon is used. 

Official Correspondence. 

This is usually typed on good quality foolscap paper (13 in. X Sin.) with a fifteen mar¬ 
gin and double—sometimes treble— line spacing (the spacing determined by the length of the 
letter). A black ribbon is used. 

Margins. 

The above general rules are subject to variation, especially in regard to commercial 
correspondence. 

Very short letters are most effectively displayed by being placed in the centre of the paper 
with wide equal right-hand and left-hand margins—framed, as it were, with a wide white 
margin. 


7—(aaoO 
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A letter likely to occupy the whole of the letter paper will probably best be displayed with 
a somewhat wider left-hand margin than that on the right. 

When possible, letters are typed on one side of the paper only, and letters to be press copied 
should be typed on one side only. For this reason, lengthy commercial letters are sometimes 
typed on foolscap paper. 

When for economical or other reasons letters are typed on both sides of the paper, good 
quality paper must be used, and margins must be arranged so that the right-hand margin of 
the second page corresponds with the left-hand margin of the first page, thus preserving a 
fifing margin. 

Formerly it was customary to use only double fine spacing for commercial letters, but 
single fine spacing is now more frequently used, even for very short letters. 

When single fine spacing is used, a double fine space must be left between single 
fine spaced paragraphs, and also, as a matter of course, between double fine spaced para¬ 
graphs. It is neither artistic nor effective to leave a treble space between double spaced 
paragraphs. This distinction in line spacing can be and is effectively made between separate 
sections of lengthy work containing double fine spaced paragraphs. 

POSTSCRIPTS 

Postscripts should not as a general rule be written. When it is necessary to add a 
postscript, it is added after the signature and the letters P.S. should precede the note. The 
postscript must be typed in single fine spacing and should be initialed. 

Confidential letters are marked Private, Strictly Private, or Private and Confiden¬ 
tial, in the top left-hand corner of the letter. 

VII. OTHER FORMS OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Communications are also made by means of— 

Memoranda. 

Short communications typed on memorandum paper, briefly setting out facts of lesser 
importance. Correspondence by means of memoranda is initialed, not signed. 

For inter-departmental correspondence, memorandum forms are used headed— 

Philbeach & Company, Ltd. 

Dry Goods Department to-Department. 

Post Cards. 

The salutation and complimentary close are usually omitted from post cards. Single fine 
type should be used. 

Post cards or letter cards should not be used for departments of State, and forms should 
not be accompanied by covering letters unless explanations are necessary. 

Acknowledgment Post Cards are usually printed with a space left to be filled in with 
the date or reference number of the letter acknowledged. 

With the words “Post Card” substituted by the words “Printed Matter,” acknowledgment 
and personal form cards, printed so as to require less than five words of completion may be 
sent at printed matter rate. 

In order to save time in insertion into the typewriter for typing on the second side of these 
cards, the printed heading on the one side is not printed opposite that of the other side, thus 
the foot of the writing side is opposite to the top of the address side. This saves time when 
the card is reinserted for typing on the second side. 

Telegrams. 

A telegram is a message by telegraph—a telegraphic dispatch. 

As the charge for a telegram is determined by the number of words contained therein, 
brevity consistent with clearness is essential. 
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For an inland telegram the maximum number of words, including the address, for the 
minimum charge of Is., is twelve. 

In writing telegrams— 

(а) Use telegraphic address where possible. 

(б) Write numbers in words— 

“eighth February” in preference to 8th February and to (say) Thursday 
next. 

(c) Omit salutation and complimentary close, merely give the name (and where necessary 
the address) of the sender. 

(d) Type in capital letters with two or three spaces between each word. 

Three copies of telegrams should be made— 

(i) The original or first copy for the Post Office. 

(ii) The carbon copy to be enclosed in the letter of confirmation, unless the text of the 
telegram is given in the letter. 

(iii) The second carbon copy for filing, with the full name and address added where only a 
telegraphic code has been used. 

A Collated Telegkam is a repeated telegram, sent to persons in the same district, and 
for which an extra charge is made. 

Cablegrams, Radio Telegrams, Radiograms. 

These are foreign or colonial telegrams sent by sea cable, either through a post office or 
one of the cable offices. 

The maximum number of letters in a word on a cablegram is fifteen. Beyond fifteen 
letters, each word counts as two words, therefore cablegrams are usually sent in one of the 
standard telegraphic codes and, consequently, very much condensed. 

The remarks relating to telegrams (except those regarding cost) are applicable to the 
dispatch of cablegrams, for which a special form is used. 


EXERCISE 63 


Dear Sirs, 

Coal and Coke Handling Plant 
With reference to the Coal and Coke 
Handling Sections of the above plant which 
were discussed with your Engineer and 
Manager on the 13th instant, we are now 
pleased to inform you that we have received 
an estimate for these tw o sections from Messrs. 
Jones & Robinson, and have pleasure in en¬ 
closing our specification and tender. 

It will be noted that we have treated the 
Coal and Coke Sections as one unit, and our 
tender includes a lump sum price covering 
the two units with the conveyors equipped 
with plain bearing type idlers, and with spur 
reduction gear for the drives. We also include 
an extra price for the conveyors fitted with 
roller bearing idlers and worm gear drive. 
All prices cover for the supply and delivery 
with complete erection at site. 

Yours faithfully, 


Our Ref. WHC/R.38618. 

Your Ref. HCT/REC. 

Dear Sirs, 

Order No. M. 8142 

W 7 ith reference to your order bearing the 
above number, we find on looking up our 
records that the motor you require is an 
ordinary three-phase Squirrel Cage Motor, and 
is not suitable for speed variation. 

We shall be glad, therefore, if you can let 
us have some further idea of your require¬ 
ments in this respect, since at the moment w e 
are not clear what you really require. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Maitland Electrical Co., Ltd., 


(2 end.) 
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Heading 
Inside Address 

Salutation 


Side Headings 


Subscription 


EXERCISE 64 

(Heading) 


J. Hilldon, Esq. , 

The Hillocks, 

VILLASDENE. 


(Date) 

Letter Reference 
GMN/'RM. 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your inquiry for low-priced Ord¬ 
inary Shares, we append a list of recommendations. 
It is possible that you may refer particularly to 
type of company that was issued last year in the 
form of Is. or 2s. shares. There are so very few, 
however, which will stand any criticism, that we 
think your clients would be better advised to look 
at companies which have been tried and proved. 

STEWARTS & LLOYDS DEFERRED. Price 30/6 

Leading concern in world combination of tube 
manufacturers. Owing to world-wide trade agree 
ments the company's already strong position is 
materially improving. Has recently effected a 
good stroke of business in agreement with the 
Broken Hill Proprietary, Australia. Possibility 
of return to 12| per cent dividend basis next 
Spring. Last dividend 5 per cent. 

HARRORDS (B.A.). Price 24/- 

Continuance of improvement in company's re¬ 

turns warrants hope of 13 per cent dividend at 
year end. 

WINTERBOTTOM STRAUGHAN & CO. Price 26/3 

Leading West of England cloth makers. Mills 
running full of orders. Excellent Balance Sheet 
expected. Paid 10 per cent last year. Yield al¬ 
ready high. Likelihood of a few shillings rise. 

ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS. Price 24/- 

Best of the West African Gold shares. Old 
established company with excellent record. Month¬ 
ly returns indicate strong possibility of further 
increased dividend. 

Yours faithfully, 


Signature 
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All communications should bo 
addressed to: “The Secretary.” 


Ploaso writo at the head of 
any further communication. 


EXERCISE 65 


Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.l 
31st July, 19.. 


1. Maintown. 

2. Maintown Blank Council School, 
No. 14 A. 


E. 108/14A/31. 


Sir, 


With reference to Mr. Soandso's letter of the 3rd June 
last (SM/H), I am directed to state that the Board of Educa- 
,-^0 tion approve, so far as their requirements are concerned, 

' the site shown upon the plan returned herewith, and that 
they are prepared to sanction the expenditure involved 
(£268. 3. 0) including fencing. 


It is understood that the Authority propose to meet the 
expenditure out of Revenue. A formal notification of 
approval for the purpose of Article 3(iii)(b) of Grant 
Regulations No. 1, 1930, is enclosed. 


In conveying this approval I am to inquire whether the 
Authority have considered the question of acquiring more 
land here for playing fields in view of the number of older 
children who will eventually be accommodated at Blank Road 
Senior Schools. 


The attention of the Authority is directed to paragraph 
3(a) of Administrative Memorandum No. 61. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


To the 

Local Education Authority. 


N. D. SIGNATURE. 
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EXERCISE 66 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

31st July, 19. . 

1. Maintown Local Education Authority. 

2. Grant Regulations No. 1, 1930, 

Article 3 (iii) (6). 


The demands upon the Variable Grant this 
year are very large, and I am not yet in a 
position to say how far it will be possible to 
allot a sum from this grant towards the 
expense your Committee is incurring. I will, 
however, bear this in mind as I quite realize 
how necessary it is for the school that this 
land should bo acquired. 


Sir, 


E. 108/14 A/31 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
A. Signature. 


With reference to the Authority’s applica¬ 
tion of the 3rd June, 19. ., I am directed to 
state that the Board approve the estimate 
amounting to £268 3s. Od. to be met from 
Revenue in respect of the project mentioned 
below. They will be prepared to recognize 
for grant under the above-mentioned Article 
any reasonable expenditure thereon which is 
included in the Education Account and passed 
by the District Auditor. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

N. D. Signature. 

To the Local Education Authority. 


Project Estimated Cost 

Acquisition of site for now £ s. d. 

Senior Girls’ Department at 
Blank Council School . . 193 3 - 

Fencing . . . 75 - - 


EXERCISE 67 

REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Please quote 
Reference. O.I. 


Home Office, 

Whitehall, S.W.l 
9th August, 19.. 


Sir, 

I thank you for your letter of the 23rd 
July with reference to the purchase of land 
in connection with the Industrial School. 


To the Local Education Authority, 


EXERCISE 68 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH 

Whitehall, S.W.l 
29th July, 19.. 

Ill (a). 104502/f)A/30. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Minister of Health to 
refer to the Memorandum (dated the ?4th 
June, 19..) of Recommendations agreed to at 
the Conferences held between representatives 
of the Local Authority and of the Ministry 
on the question of training facilities. 

Section X of the Memorandum provides 
that an Advisory Committee shall be ap¬ 
pointed for the purposes mentioned , in that 
Section, and the Minister has now been asked 
to take the necessary steps for constituting 
the Advisory Committee. 

The Section provides for the appointment 
of a representative by your Authority, and 
I am therefore to request that you will be 
good enough to inform the Minister at an 
early date of the name of your representative 
appointed to serve on the Advisory Committee. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Another Signature. 
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EXERCISE 69 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 25th 
July respecting the Portable Draught Gauge 
recently sent to the Neston Colliery. 

Although the gauge was tested and cor¬ 
rected before it left the works, it is quite 
possible that during transit by post the 
regulation has been upset. This can quite 
easily be put right by tightening the air 
spring which controls the vane inside the 
gauge. 

Below the opening at the back of the gauge 
there will be found a brass plate secured by 
two screws. If this brass plate is removed an 
air spring will be seen which is secured to a 
centre pin. The outside coil of this air spring 
is fastened to a flat spring. This flat spring 
can be moved either way, and so the amount 
of suction or pressure required to move the 
pointer can be regulated. 

If you find any difficulty in correcting the 
gauge we shall be glad if you will return it 
to us. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Everall Instrument Company. 


Below please find approximate cost for 500 
booklets, and also alternatively 750 booklets, 
printed royal 8vo, 20 pages and cover; 9 pages 
of which graphs have to be made; 2 graphs 
printed in 4 colours, 3 graphs printed in 2 
colours, the remaining graphs printed in black 
ink. 

Approximate cost for 500 booklets £29 10 0. 

750 „ £32 0 0. 


We have on hand rather a nice selection of 
special parcels of Cream Laids and Woves in 
various substances, a sheet of which we are 
sending along to you. Any of these we are 
prepared to dispose of, subject to remaining 
unsold, 

@ 3Jd. 5 per cent. 

They are good quality Esparto papers and 
are well worth snapping up. Do any of these 
appeal to you? 

With them we are enclosing a small parcel 
of Tub Sized Writing Papers, W. 7543, 

(a) 4|d. 5 per cent. 

We would like to hear from you by return 
that wc are successful in tempting you. 

We thank you for your letter of yesterday 
with reference* to your selection of Cream 
Laids and Woves and also of Tub Sized 
Writing Pajiers, and for the samples thereof. 

We enclose an order which we shall be glad 
to have delivered by the end of next week. 
Enel. 1. 


We send you herew ith cheque value £2 Is. 5d. 
in payment of account, for the month ending 
February as per statement below. 

£ s. d. 

Amount of Account . 2 2 6 

Deductions ■ Discount Is. Id. . 1 1 

Not . £2 1 


Please forward receipt by first post on the 
form enclosed. 
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CHAPTER XV 


CORRESPONDENCE—(conW.) 

Applications for Appointment 

When applying for appointment, a covering letter is usually unnecessary when forms of 
application for appointment are used. Where a specified form is not used, a letter setting out 
clearly the qualifications and full relevant particulars of the applicant must be written. 

The letter of application should be displayed in paragraphs, and marginal or side headings 
may be used at the beginning of paragraphs. If specific requirements are stated in the adver¬ 
tisements, the points should be answered in the order in which they appear in the advertisement. 
The letter of application should be well displayed and neatly written. 

If an interview is requested by the advertiser, attend for interview neatly (not showily) 
attired. Answer questions directly and definitely. 

Applicants for appointment as shorthand-typists are invariably called upon to type letters 
from their shorthand notes. These letters are usually fairly searching in the test of the typists’ 
skill and common sense, and generally include commercial and technical phrases used in the 
particular business. 

Applicants should bear in mind that the prospective employer judges through typewriting 
rather than shorthand, for a word-perfect transcription counts for little if that transcription 
is untidily and imperfectly typed. 

Letters of application should generally cover the following points— 

Reference to the particular appointment sought; Age; Education: General, Special 
Studies; Qualifications; Experience, if any; References; Testimonials. Unless original testi¬ 
monials are specifically asked for, copy testimonials should be enclosed, which need not be 
returned. The signature, in ink, must give at least one Christian name. 

Prospect House, 

Clayton Avenue, 

Headford. 

19th January, 19.. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to make application for appointment as Senior Typist, which post you advertise 
in the “Morning News.” 

Present 1 hold an appointment as Senior Typist with Messrs. Newnes & Sons, of this 

Appointment : town, with whom I have been for the last seven years. 

Age : I am twenty-five years of age. 

Experience : I have had about eight years practical experience in Shorthand and 

Typewriting. 

In my present appointment—the duties connected with which carry 
responsibility—I have important shorthand notes to take, including 
lengthy reports and memoranda. 

References: The Directors of Messrs. Newnes & Sons have spoken in high terms of my 

work, and should you consider that I am likely to be suitable for the 
appointment you are about to make I know that my immediate Chief— 
Mr. T. W. Castle, the Secretary—would answer any questions you may 
care to ask regarding my educational and personal qualifications, and work. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signature) 
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Letters of Recommendation and Reference 

Letters of recommendation are, as a rule, sent direct rather than through the person to 
whom they refer. 

They are sent in connection with applications for appointment, when canvassing is not 
considered a disqualification, and generally when the advertiser is known to the writer. 

They are quite distinct from Letters of Reference which are sent after the application has 
been made and considered, and which are in reply to a request from the person or body making 
the appointment. 

Letters of inquiry and information are usually marked “Private,” and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed with the letter of inquiry. 

Letters of Introduction 

Business introductions are often made by means of unsealed letters. 

These letters of introduction pass between two people known to each other in regard to a 
third person known to one of the two people, thus— 

Mr. A will write to Mr. 0 a letter on behalf of Mr. B which Mr. B will present to Mr. C 

in an unsealed envelope, together with his card. 

When the person to be introduced is already known to Mr. C through correspondence or 
conversation with Mr. A, Mr. A may make the introduction by writing on his visiting card— 

“To introduce Mr. B” 


Letters of Application for Appointment 

Type the following exercises— 

EXERCISE 70 


1 First Avenue, 

Fulltown, 

Leeds. 

27th July, 19. . 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to submit an application for appoint¬ 
ment as Shorthand-Typist, in answer to 
your advertisement w r hich appeared in this 
morning’s “Local News.” 

I am twenty years of age. 

I attended the Highton High School from 
the age of eleven to sixteen, and have passed 
the School Certificate Examination at Matri¬ 
culation standard. 

On leaving the High School, I took a 
course in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Book¬ 


keeping at “The Commercial School," and I 
hold certificates as under - 



1 

School 

Certificate | 

Royal Society 
of Arts 
Certificate 

Shorthand. 120 words 



per minute 

1st Class 

1st Class 

Typewriting 

2nd Cluss 

1st Class 

Book-keeping . 

Intermediate 

Intermedia ft 

1st Class 

i 1st Class 


I am at present with Messrs. Wallis & Sons, 
with whom, during the last two years, 1 
have gained considerable experience in Office 
Routine and Filing, and to whom 1 would 
refer you. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Full Name) 

Alice J. Search. 
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EXERCISE 71 


Dear Sir, 


19 Second Street, 

Haveton, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
29th July, 19. . 


Referring to your advertisement in this 
morning’s “Daily Star,” I beg to make 
application for appointment as Senior 
Shorthand-typist. 


I am twenty-five years of age. 

I received my general education at the 
Dayton High School for Girls, and was Head 
Girl in the School for the last year of 
attendance. 


My present employers (Messrs. Ollis & Co.), 
with whom I have been for the last six years, 
find it necessary to decrease their staff. They 
have been good enough to express regret at 
my impending severance from the firm. 

For further reference as to my qualifications 
and qualities for appointment, I may refer 
you to— 

(i) The Secretary, 

Messrs. Ollis & Co., 

Regent Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(ii) C. Blake, Esq., 

99 Summerville Road, 

Haveton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(a Director, Messrs. Ollis & Co.) 


I took an intensive course of training in 
Commercial Subjects, and hold Third Year 
Stage (i.e. Advanced Stage) Certificates of the 
Royal Society of Arts in— 

Shorthand (120 words per minute), Type¬ 
writing, Book-keeping, French, and German. 


(iii) C. Clark, Esq., 

Messrs. Price, Ltd., 

Booke Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(Auditor to Messrs. Ollis & Co.) 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Signature. 


Letter of Recommendation 
EXERCISE 72 


Dear Mr. Busy, 

I note that you are advertising for a 
Secretary. 

My own Personal Assistant (Mr. Edgar 
Keen) is thinking of making application for 
the position. He is a highly educated man 
and graduated in Honours at London Uni¬ 
versity He has taken the further Intermediate 
Degree in Law, and is proceeding to the Final 
Degree in that Faculty at an early date. He 
is a member of the Inner Temple, and is reading 
for the Bar. 

I selected him for the post of Assistant to 
myself from a number of applicants, because 
of his undoubted ability, his undoubted indus¬ 
try and, not least, because of his inviting 
personality. 


As my Personal Assistant he has, of course, 
dealt with very important matters of adminis¬ 
tration. If he left me 1 should feel his loss 
very keenly, but I agree with him that it is 
the business of a young man to seek the 
maximum of responsibility. 

Mr. Keen will be twenty-five in November, 
and he is undoubtedly destined to occupy a 
great position in the business world long 
before he reaches middle age. 

My object in writing to you is to let you 
know that in Mr. Keen you have a candidate 
of real merit and of fine temper, who has 
served a not unexacting chief with entirely 
satisfactory results. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. J. Eager. 
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Letter of Inquiry and Information 
EXERCISE 73 


(Date) 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. Andrew Betts, now engaged as a Clerk 
with your firm, is an applicant for the position 
of Assistant Secretary with us. 

We should be glad if you would kindly let 
us have, in confidence, your opinion of his 
business ability, punctuality, and his relations 
with other members of your staff. 

As the Directors meet to make the appoint¬ 
ment on Thursday next, we should be glad to 
receive your reply by the morning of that day, 
at the latest. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Simon & Sons, Ltd. 

Enel. 

The Secretary, 

Messrs. John Barlowe & Co., 

Barlow e Road Works, 

Kntouton. 


(Date) 

Dear Sirs, 

Mr. Andrew Belts 

In reply to your letter of the 19th instant, 
1 beg to inform you that Mr. Andrew Betts 
has served this firm very faithfully and well 
for the last six years. 

He is thoroughly capable and reliable in 
every way, and I regret that he contemplates 
leaving our service, although I realized that 
we should not keep him long in his present 
position. 

If you secure him as a member of your staff, 
you will do well and be satisfied with your 
choice. 

Yours faithfully, 
Secretary. 

Messrs. John Simon & Sons, Ltd. 


EXERCISE 74 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. G. B. Brow n, your Chief Clerk, is apply¬ 
ing to me for a similar appointment on my 
staff. 

He states as the reason for his contem¬ 
plated resignation with you vour impending 
closure, owing to loss of business. 

Will you be good enough to let me know, 
in confidence, your opinion as to his suitability 
for the post. 

Yours faithfully. 


Reply. 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. G. B. Brown is, in my judgment, a 
thoroughly good man in every way: able, 
hardworking, loval, and pleasant to work with. 

He would, I am quite sure, give you every 
satisfaction as a colleague, and would make 
a thoroughly capable Chief Clerk. 

Yours faithfully, 


EXERCISE 75 


Dear Dr. Branson, 

This is to introduce Mr. George Wilson, 
M.C., M.A., B.Sc., who is the representative 
of Messrs. Samson & Son. 

Mr. Wilson is visiting Ireland for the pur¬ 
pose of interviewing several people in the 
North, and I have asked him to make his 


first call on you as I feel sure you can 
help him and give him some useful local 
information. 

You will find him a very fine young fellows 
and I know' that you, like myself, find pleasure 
in helping men of his type. 

Yours faithfully, 
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DISPLAY 

Centring and Display of Headings 

Whatever the work in hand, the aim of the typist must be to display that work artistically, 
evenly distributing text (so as to give a balanced effect as a whole); emphasizing only the prin¬ 
cipal items; centring headings or arranging side headings, and arranging tabular matter with 
equal margins on cither side, together with the top and bottom margins equal. 

Ornamentation (ornamental lines and borders, made up of a variety of the signs and char¬ 
acters of the keyboard, and sometimes typed with bichrome ribbon) may be used on concert 
programmes, menus, and the like, but not on commercial work, except perhaps a single orna¬ 
mental line after a heading and in tail pieces. 

A Tail Piece is a short ornamental line at the conclusion of a chapter or section, when 
such chapter or section does not complete a page. 

■-oooOooo- 


Margins and line spacing play an effective part in display work; while excessive under¬ 
lining is avoided. Typists not gifted with an artistic sense—indeed those so gifted - will do well 
to study the general arrangement of w ell-displayed typewritten and printed matter. To become 
expert in artistic and effective display it is well to copy two or three times pleasingly-arranged 
posters, handbills, and general printed matter until an artistic result is obtained, for while 
the printer has at his disposal a variety of type which the typist on any one machine has not, 
it will readily be seen that typewritten work closely resembles printed matter in alignment, 
indentations, margins, and the display of headings. 

With only the two cases of type at the disposal of the typist (the upper and lower cases), 
variety in display is obtained by varying line, margin, word, and letter spacing, by varying 
the use of the capital and small letters, by underscoring, and by the use of a two-colour ribbon. 

Headings. 

Headings should not, as a rule, take up the full line of type given to the body of the work, 
nor should they occupy more space than the body of the work. Headings must be centred, 
and a top-heavy appearance avoided— 

(i) By arranging that the lines are of equal length, or 

(ii) By employing a method of indentation (hang paragraph form), or .-_ .:zzz 

(iii) By arranging the longest line, of headings containing more than - 

tw o lines of type, to fall in the centre or at the end of the heading. - 

The period should not be placed at the line ends of headings. 

Principal Title. 

The principal title should be typed in capitals—spaced or otherwise according to the length 
of the title, underlined, with a long or short line according to the discretion of the operator, 
and followed by a wide space. 
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Short Titles. 

Prominence may be given to short headings by spacing between the letters. 

It will be remembered that where one space is left between letters, three should be left 
between words; where two spaces are left between letters, five should be left between words, 
in order that the spaced words stand out clearly; and it will be found that spaced letters are 
more easy to read when underlined. 

Sub-titles. 

The single sub-title should be typed in small letters with the initial letter of each impor¬ 
tant word in capitals. Where there is more than one sub-title a discriminate use of capital 
and small letters must be made, according to the order of importance of the sub-titles. Words 
such as “and,” “by,” “of,” “to,” should be typed in small characters. 

Line Spacing for Titles and Sub-titles. 

A space, about half the width of that separating the title and the first line of the sub-title, 
should be left between the final line of the sub-title and the body of the work. 

Variety in underlining is obtained by the use of the underscore and the hyphen, and bv 
long and short lines. A space is sometimes left above the underscore. 

To Centre Headings. 

As has already been explained on page 09, a centring scale is provided on the Underwood 
machine. 

When work is to be executed on a machine not having a centring scale, one of the follow¬ 
ing methods should be adopted — 

To centre titles over tabular work— which should have equal margins on either side— 
paper of ordinary typewriting paper width (K in.) should be inserted at zero and 40 taken as 
the centre, i.e. the centre of the 80° scale. 

To centre headings over pa rag rath work— to be done with a left-hand margin only 
the “ascertained centre” must be decided. To ascertain the centre of the scale, on a scale 
admitting 80 characters— 

l (till 7 

10 wartjin 15 margin 

Take \ of possible line — 40 40 

Add | of margin - 5 7i 

45. 47 b = 48 


Typists sometimes prefer to centre the heading in regard to the width of the paper rather 
than the typing line, in which case the width of the margin would not be included above in 
the calculations; but, as a general rule, headings should be centred in relation to the “typing 
line,” and when a fixed regular margin is used on the right-hand side of the paper, not of 
equal width to the left-hand margin, such margin would be taken into consideration, and the 
calculations made by taking 40 as the centre of the possible typing line (80). Sa 3 r the left 
margin - 15, the right - 9. 

Deduct from 80 the width of the right-hand margin, i.e. 80 - 9 = 71 (giving 31 spaces 
from the centre). 

Deduct the width of the left-hand margin from the centre, i.e. 40 - 15 gives typing space 
of 25, making a difference of (31 - 25) 6 spaces. 

Add half the difference to the centre 40, 40 -J- 3 — 43; 43 is to be regarded as centre of 
typing line. 

When the centre has been determined, the heading must be arranged to fall half on either 
side of this centre. Obviously then it will be necessary to find the number of spaces required 
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in the heading and subtract half that number from the centre. Thus, if a heading required 
2 8 spaces, fourteen spaces must be before and fourteen after the forty-third degree. The 
heading will commence at 29 (43 less 14). 

PROGRAMMES 

Programmes are typed on single or double sheets of paper, the requirements of the pro¬ 
gramme determining the size of the paper to be used. 

When Single Sheets are used, the details as to time, place, etc., are displayed at the top 
of the programme—followed by the word Programme in capitals, spaced or otherwise, under¬ 
lined, by a short or long ornamental line, and followed by a wide space. 

When Double Sheets are used, the details as to time, place, etc., are displayed on the 
front page, and the details of the programme on the third page, or second and third pages. 

Ornamentation may play a part in the display of headings in programmes. 

The items, as a rule, are displayed in three columns- 

Column 1 gives the Description , and sometimes the Number, of the Item, and is typed in 
capitals, commencing at the margin, and sometimes followed by leaders to within a few spaces 
of Column 2, thus the leaders do not stop at the same degree for each item. 

TONE POEM . 

Column 2 gives the Name of the Item, and is centred, typed in small letters within inverted 
commas. 

The name of the artiste is typed underneath in capital letters, centred. 

Thus the items of Column 2, necessarily varying in length and all being centred, do not 
begin at a uniform degree. 

"Finlandia" 

The ORCHESTRA 

Column 3 gives the Name of the Author or Composer , and is typed in small letters commenc¬ 
ing at a varying degree so as to maintain a regular right-hand margin. To do this expedi¬ 
tiously, draw the carnage to the right—that is to the line lock— back space the number of spaces 
required in the word, and commence the word at the degree arrived at. Leaders sometimes 
precede the name. 

. . . Sibelius 

TONE POEM . . . "Finlandia" . . . Sibelius 

The ORCHESTRA 

Spacing between items and between parts of the programme, where the programme is 
divided into two paits, must be regulated by the size of the paper and the length of the 
programme. 

MENUS 

Menus offer an opportunity for display of ornamental borders, but ornamentation even 
here—the one case where it may be carried out fullest— must never be exaggerated. 

The heading “Menu” may be surrounded by ornamental lines, or the whole menu may be 
typed within a border. 

To display the menu, first centre the word “Menu” in spaced capitals, leaving a wide 
space around the word. 

Type the courses—the name of the course in capital letters, the names of the dishes in 
small letters, centring the items. 
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The courses must be separated by extra spacing, the items of the course being displayed in 
single line spacing. The menu as a whole must be centred, and have strictly uniform margins 
all round. 

When the menu is completed, ornament it if desired. Samples of ornamental borders are 
given. In choosing ornamental designs, select those which adjust themselves horizontally and 
vertically without undue difficulty. 

Suggestions for Ornamentation of Menus, Programmes, Etc. 

Avoid the use of variable spacing in borders; frequent accurate adjustment is difficult 
and wastes time. 

In giving answers which require ornamental borders, type only the corners of the design when 
time is limited—just sufficient to show the design and corner adjustment. 




EXERCISE 76 

Principal EXTERNAL INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE 

Heading. 

POSITION OF CLASSICS WITHIN THE SCHOOLS. 

-00O00- 


Sub- (a) BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Headings. 

(l) Grants. 

The Board of Education exercise their influ¬ 
ence principally in two ways. . . . 


Principal 

Heading 

Sub-headings 


EXERCISE 77 

DUAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

1. THE PROBLEM AND THE SOLUTION 

2. 1. The Present Position and its Origin 

The non-provided school, financed in exactly the same way. . . 


Principal 

Heading THE THREE COMPARTMENTS OF THE PHYSICAL UNIVERSE 

Sub-heading 1. Matter. 2. Ether. 3. Energy. 

Sub-heading MATTER 

What matter is, in itself and by itself, is a question. . . . 
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EXERCISE 78 

Refer to Rules on Centring. 

PROGRAMME OF MUSIC 


Under the Direction of 
MR. JOHN WATERS 

Instrumental Music during Reception and Dinner 

By thk Orwei.l Orchestra 


March 

. “Pro Patna” 

. . Latter 

Valse . 

“Die Rosenkavalier” . 

Strauss 

Selection . 

“Tho Belle of Now York” 

Kerker 

Fox Trot . 

“Ho Hum” 

. Suesse 

Entr'acte . 

. “Sizihetta” 

. . Blon 

Valse . 

“Reaching for the Moon” 

Irving Berlin 

Entr’acte . 

“Indian Love Call” 
(“Rose Mane”) 

. . Friml 

Fox Trot . 

“Pardon Me, Pretty Baby” 

. . Rose 

Selection . 

“White Horse Inn” 

. Stolz 


EXERCISE 79 


Wines 


Sherry. 

Harvey's Bristol Milk. 


Hock. 

Ho/stuck, 1921. 


Burgundy. 
Chamberlin, 1911. 


Champagne. 

Louis Roederer, 1929. | 
George Goulet, 1920. I 


Port. 

Martinez, 1908. 


Liqueurs. 
Brandy, 1878. 


MENU 

Oysters 
Hors d’CEuvrk 

Clear Turtle 

Fillets of Dover Sole 

Saddle of Mutton 

Rum Sorbet 

Roast Pheasant and 
Game Chips 
Celery Salad 

Iced Pudding Nesselrode 
Petits Fours 

Devilled Kidneys on 
Toast 

Dessert 
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CHAPTER XVII 


TABULATING 

The Tabulator is a device for the quick movement of the carriage to a predetermined 
point. Its use secures a maximum of neatness and an effective arrangement in the display 
of columnar work in a minimum of time. The tabulator is also used in the display of correspon¬ 
dence, and in work requiring display of varying margins, etc., and always for paragraphing. 

All tabulating devices consist of— 

1. Tabular stops. 

2. A tabulating rack with scale. 

3. Tabular key or keys. 

Tabulating Stops are movable metal pieces which arc fixed on the rear rack or tabu¬ 
lating frame at degrees at which it is desired that columns commence. Normally, four—some¬ 
times five—of these stops are supplied for use on single key or column tabulating machines, 
but any number can be obtained. On the key set decimal tabulating machines, a stop is 
provided in every tooth of the rack and the stops are automatically depressed and raised. 

The Tabulating Rack, at the rear of the machine, is the toothed rack on which the stops 
are fixed, and to which is attached a graded scale corresponding to the white scale on the 
front of the machine. 

On certain makes, the rack is Reversible (Barlock, for ex¬ 
ample), for use in connection with the typing of forms of varying 
requirements; on one side stops may be placed for one type of 
work (say, the different degrees used in letter writing), and on 
another side for another type of form (say, statistical tables). The 
necessity for resetting the stops is overcome by merely revers¬ 
ing the rack. Additional stops are, obviously, required in this 
connection. 

Tabular Keys release the carriage from the escapement 
control. They are depressed more heavily than ordinary keys, 
and are not released until the movement of the carriage is 
arrested at the position fixed by the tabular stop. 

KINDS OF TABULATORS 

There are four kinds of Tabulators— 

1. The Single Key Tabulator, or Jumper. 

This tabulator consists of a single tabular key, at the depression of which the carriage is 
brought by one movement, a jump, to the degree at which the next column has been “stopped ” 
by the tabular stop on the rear rack. If it is desired to omit columns, the single tabular kev 
must be depressed for all columns until the desired column is reached. (Sec illustration of 
single shift keyboard, page 51.) 

2. The Column Finder (Selector or Self-Starter). 

This is a great improvement on the single key tabulator. The column finder tabulator has 
four or five keys, each self-starter key enabling the operator to reach immediately any desired 
position, providing the stop connected with the key depressed is set. 
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Underwood Typewriter with Five-point Inbuilt Decimal Tabulator 


Stops are placed on the rack to arrest the carriage at column starting points, and, by 
depressing with the first finger the first key, the carriage will move to the first stop ; by depress¬ 
ing the third key the carriage will move to the third stop, without stopping at the inter¬ 
mediary stop as in the case of the single key tabulator. 

A further advantage is that in returning the carriage, if it is desired to commence typing 
at an ‘‘indentation” at which a stop is placed, by depressing the key connected with such 
stop the carriage can be returned and arrested where the stop is set, thus saving time in not 
returning to the full length of the line. 

3. The Decimal (or Denominating) Tabulator. 

With this device an additional row of ten keys is provided—above or, usually, below the 
keyboard, and a tabular stop is fixed in each tooth of the tabulating rack, or a five-point inbuilt 
decimal tabulator can now be obtained as shown in the above illustration. 

In conjunction with tabular stops, these keys control money columns or ordinary figure 
columns, and to simplify the working the key caps can be revolved so as to show only the 
markings connected with the work in hand. 
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The working of the decimal tabulator is simple. 

Each column is controlled by one stop, in each case set at the unit degree instead of at the 
commencing point of the column (the unit of pence in the case of money columns, the unit 
of number in the case of figure work). The other points of the column are controlled by their 
respective keys at the foot of the keyboard. 

Thus, if it is desired to type £10 Is. 10d., the stop on the tabulating rack will be set at the 
degree at which the cipher of the lOd. is to be placed. By depressing the key controlling tens 
of £’s, the carriage will be arrested at the desired point—the position for tens of £’s, and the 
item typed in the ordinary way. 

10 1 DejDress the units of shillings key, and type item. 

10 Depress the tens of pence key, and type item. 

Had the pence item been units of pence, say, 

5d. Depress the units of pence key, and type item. 

Similarly with ordinary figure columns, set the stop at the degree at which the units of 
figures will fall. 

For an item of 10’s only, depress 10 key and type item. 

For an item of 100’s only, depress 100 key and type item. 

4. The Key Set Decimal Tabulator. 

This is the most modern and by far the most superior tabulator. 

With this device, the stops are automatically set on the rack behind by first drawing the 
carriage to the required degree and depressing the Set Key at each such degree. The device 
is always worked in conjunction with the decimal finder tabulator. 

When the work is completed, by simply depressing the “Clear” key and, in some machines, 
running the carriage along the scale, the stops are automatically returned to position. 

DISPLAY OF TABULAR WORK 

The line spacing used in column work must be determined by the nature and amount of 
the work in hand. In this connection it is helpful, in deciding the line spacing to be used, to 
remember that allowing one inch each for top and bottom margins— 

A quarto page takes fifty-one lines of single line spacing. 

A foolscap page takes sixty-six lines of single line spacing. 

Half as many double line and one-third as many treble line spacing. 

Tabular statements are typed across the page. The matter must be evenly distributed over 
the page, allowing margins whenever possible. Columns must be regular. 

Method of Distribution. 

The procedure to follow in the arrangement of tabular work is - 

Count the number of spaces required in the longest item of each column, and find the 
total number of spaces thus required. Subtract this number from the total number of 
degrees in the typing line (i.e. 80 degrees less the width of the margins decided upon), and 
the difference will be the number of spaces to be distributed between columns. These spaces 
need not necessarily be uniform, but when possible it is advisable to have uniform spaces 
between like columns and to allocate the odd spaces (if any) to divide the descriptive column 
from the first detail column. 

Thus in a statement, say, 

Four columns are required, none of which need be very wide, so that fairly wide side 
margins may be allowed. 

Allowing a fifteen margin on either side, the actual typing line will be 50. 
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Possible Actual 

Typing Line Margins Typing Line 

80 - 30 = 50, viz., from 15 to 65 on the scale. 

The longest item in the first column requires 14 spaces 

,, ,, ,, second „ „ 6 „ 

,, „ ,, third ,, ,, 6 „ 

,, „ ,, fourth ,, ,, 7 ,, 

Number of spaces actually required 33 

Number of spaces possible 50, less 33 required, leaves balance of 17 spaces to be distri¬ 
buted between the three spaces dividing the four columns: 17 -y 3 — 5, -f 2. 

As the first column is usually the descriptive or word column it is, generally speaking, 
more accommodating than figure columns, in that it can be wide or narrow as occasion 
calls. If extra spaces are available, they may be left after this column, thus giving equal 
width to like columns. If extra spaces are required, then the first column items may be divided 
between two or more lines, whereas it is incorrect to divide sets of figures. 

The margin regulator, fixed at 15, will regulate the first column , which requires 14 places plus 
7 blank spaces. Thus, 15 -f 14 + 7 = 36. 

The second column will commence at 36, and the first stop regulating that column will be 
fixed on the rack at that degree. 

The second column will require 6 -f- 5 (11) spaces, so that the next stop regulating the 
third column will be fixed at 36 + 11 = 47. 

The third column , commencing at 47, will require 6 + 5 (U) spaces, thus 47 -j ■ 11 = 58, 
the degree at which the next stop will be fixed to regulate the fourth and final column. 

The fourth column will commence at 58 and requires 7 spaces, the end of the line being 
58 + 7 = 65. 

15 36 47 58 65 

Month Paupers Dependents Total 

15th July . . . 38,528 77,303 115,831 

15th August . . . 37,857 74,738 112,595 

15th September . . 37,806 75,725 113,531 

An alternative method can be employed—that of determining the margins to be allowed, 
and spacing the required number of spaces (again the longest items in each column). The 
remaining number of spaces would be divided by the number of divisions between columns. 

In figure work produced on machines without decimal finders, the tabular stop is fixed 
at the degree at which the most frequently occurring “item of figures” is to be placed. Thus, 
in a column of figures with twenty items, of which twelve items are in hundreds, five in 
thousands, and three in units, the tabular stop will be fixed at the degree at which the hun¬ 
dreds items commence. When executing the work the carriage will be moved to the various 
columns by means of the tabular key, and will in the column quoted above stop for the typing 
of hundreds. For the items containing thousands the back spacer will be depressed for the 
necessary movement of the carriage into position; for units, the space bar. 

Ragged Line Ends and Leaders. 

In statistical tables the first column is usually a descriptive column, and when the 
items end in ragged line ends the eye is guided by leaders to the second column. Leaders com¬ 
mence one space after the last letter of each item and end at a uniform predetermined degree, 


leaving a regular space between the two columns. 

Schemes of Afforestation . 1,710 

Miscellaneous . 476 
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Items containing two or more lines are typed in single line spacing, and the items separated 
by a double line space. Leaders are placed on the final line of each item, and no line should 
project beyond the leaders. 

Road schemes assisted by 

the Ministry of Transport . 17,050 

Schemes assisted by the 

Unemployment Grants 

Committee . 41,551 

Sometimes items containing more than one line are typed in “run-out-and-indcnt-form,” 
that is, the first line commences at a lower degree on the scale than the subsequent lines of 
the item. 

Road schemes assisted by 

the Ministry of Transport . 17,050 

Schemes assisted by the 
Unemployment Grants 

Committee . 41,551 


Money Columns. 

The correct method —the most expeditious and neatest method—of typing money columns 
is to— 

Leave two spaces (one space for the division of the columns, the second for the recep¬ 
tion of the “tens” item) between the unit of £’s and the unit of shillings, and between the 
unit of shillings and the unit of pence - 


£1 

0 

O' 


1 

10 

0 


1 

0 

10 

’Correct Method 

1 

6 

0 


1 

10 

10 J 



(This form of spacing is provided on the various tabulating and calculating machines and 
devices.) 

The hyphen or solidus should never be used to separate £ s. d. in column work. The use 
of the hyphen is not advocated, and the solidus is used only in expressing odd items of money, 
and never in connection with pounds, thus— 

This book cost me 12/6. 


Sometimes the full stop is used instead of a space, 


£ 1 . 0 . 0 
1. 10.10 
1 . 6.10 
1.10. 6 


Incorrect Method 


and this, generally in place of a ruled line, but, as pointed out, neither the ruled line nor full 
stop should be used. 

When £ s. d. is placed at the head of a column of figures, they are placed in the position 
of the units in the columns, and small letters are used for s. and d. (shillings and pence). 

£ (libra) is not an abbreviation and, therefore, should not be followed by a full stop, 
s (solidi) representing shillings, and 
d (denarii) representing pence, 
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are abbreviations and require the full stop, thus: £ space space, s full stop space, d full 
/stop. 

/ Column headings are usually typed from left to right. When the heading of a column 
requires more width than the actual column work, the heading may be taken as a guide for 
centring the column, and words of headings may be split up, or the heading may be typed 
perpendicularly as in Exercise 82, page 105. 

When the heading is displayed perpendicularly, care must be taken to leave the requisite 
space for the after-insertion of the heading. The statement should be typed and withdrawn: 
the position for each column heading indicated by faint pencil marks, if necessary the pages 
folded, either at the margins or at the division between columns, and the paper reinserted so 
that the end of the tabular statement is at the left -hand side of the carriage. Variable spacing 
may be used, if desired, for these headings. 

It is a good plan to check the totals of figure work, as this gives a check on the individual 
figure work. 

When columnar matter cannot be typed on the ordinary width of the paper, and when a 
brief carriage is not available, the paper must be used width-wise by folding in the centre, 
or two separate sheets must be used. For example, in typing a heavy balance sheet, fold the 
paper (putting the bottom and top edges together) across the centre. Centre the half-heading 
and type the longer side of the statement first. Withdraw tho paper, make faint pencil marks 
to indicate the alignment of items on both sheets, reinsert the paper for typing the second 
side of the statement, and type the totals in perfect alignment. To prevent “type ” impressions 
when thin paper is being used, interleave the folded paper, such interleaf to servo as a pad 
between the folded statement paper. Avoid the appearance of a break in the heading, and 
insert the paper so that the heading appears in the position ordinarily occupied by the 
left-hand margin. 

Ss fculing in Display and Tabular Work. 

Ruling should be done in ink where there are horizontal and vertical lines, unless 
both the horizontal and vertical lines are ruled by means of the typewriter, as described 
below. 

Work requiring vertical and horizontal ruling should be “ boxed,” that is to say, lines 
should be drawn across the top and bottom of the work and down each side. The inside lines 
should then be drawn, and the ruling will look neater if single lines do not cut through double 
lines, but merely touch the first of the double lines. 

When there are horizontal lines only, the typewriter should be used. 

Pen and typewriter ruling should not appear on the same statement. 

Ruling in ink should be done lightly with the use of a fine mapping or ruling pen. When 
ruling double lines with an ordinary pen, move the pen, not the ruler. By the adjustment of 
a screw on a special ruling pen, lines of varying thickness may be ruled. Use the bevelled edge 
of the ruler and frequently blot it. Make thin lines, and have sufficient ink on the pen at the 
start of a line to ink the full line. Otherwise good work is often spoilt by careless ruling. 

Ruling is frequently done in red ink. 

It is often considered a waste of time to rule long horizontal fines by means of the under¬ 
score, unless the method is used of depressing and holding down the underscore, releasing 
the carriage and running it backwards and forwards. When this method is adopted, vertical 
lines may be similarly ruled by means of the apostrophe (instead of the underscore), as already 
pointed out in the chapter on punctuation, but which is repeated below. Care must be taken 
to position the carriage for the commencement of fines at comers to avoid overlapping. 
Accuracy in this comes with careful practice. 

To rule perpendicular lines by means of the typewriter, tie down the space bar to prevent 
carriage movement, put the variable spacer into operation, lock the shift key, hold down the 
single quotation mark, and turn the platen. To ensure more even inking, occasionally turn 
the ribbon ratchet wheel. 
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Perpendicular dividing lines are also made by using the bracket or the colon (instead of the 
apostrophe), and in this case single line spacing is used. 

: ( 

: ( 

: ( 

: ( 

When typing the above, lock the shift key; hold down the space bar (to prevent carriage 
movement to the left) with right thumb (if a lengthy line, tie down). Depress character key 
with correct finger of right hand, turn left platen knob. As there is no carriage movement, the 
ribbon movement will be arrested. Occasionally turn ratchet wheel for more even ink 
impression. 

By using the bracket alternately, a wavy line results. 

( 

| This should be used only for work taking ornamentation. 

) 

Special attention should be given to the ruling of the total (see examples in exercises), 


and space should be left above the total figures. 


EXERCISE 80 

Points to note — 

Headings underlined by means of the underscore for neatness. 

No special space is left between the last item of figures and the underscore. 

A double space has been left for the “total line,” so that the figures in the total “stand 
out.” Again, no special space is left between the figures in the total and the underscore. 


CRUDE OIL (IMPORTS). 
Consigned Gallons 

from: 



Persia . 

Mexico . 

British West 
India Islands.. 
United States.. . 
Other Countries. 


191,618,429 
24,673,029 

753,851 
75,606 
] 5,000 


2,639,825 
365,788 

16,958 
3,805 
776 


Total 


2 17,153,915 5, 027, 152 


These particulars are provisional, and 
subject to revision. 
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EXERCISE 81 

Type the following statement— 

Introduce leaders in groups. Variable spacing to be used in the penultimate item of the 
first column, and in the double underscoring of the totals. 


DISTRICT 

JUNE, 

1932 

JUNE, 1933 
(Estimated) 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Scotland . 

6 

9 

10 

5 

Northumberland . 

6 

2l 

9 

4 

Durham . 

6 

si 

9 

81 

South Wales and Mon. . . . 

6 

9 

9 

7 

Eastern Area . 

Lancs., N. Staffs, and 

6 

n 

10 

11 

Cheshire . 

6 

ol 

8 

91 

North Wales . 

5 

10 

7 

11 

S. Staffs, and Salop . . . 

4 

10 

7 

8 

Cumberland . 

6 

21 

9 

7 

Bristol . 

4 

8| 

7 

11 

Forest of Dean . 

Somerset: 

5 

4 

7 

11 

Radstock . 

) 4 

9i 

7 

8 

Newbury . 

) 4 

7 

2 

Kent . 

Cannot be stated 

JL3_ 

1 

Great Britain 

6 

Pi 

_9 

11 
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YEARS 

ENDED 

31st 

JULY 


1911 i 

1912 I 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


m 

£ 0 
o 5 h 
•H 0 

-P U1 
•H (D Tj 

-p w 0 
w ra n 
£ cd -h 

M (—i Sh 
O fciD 
o 

o ^1 o 
O 0 
U -H U 
0 ^ 

,0 £ 


S -H 


EXERCISE 82 

DAY TECHNICAL CLASSES 


Number of Students who attended at 
any time during the year 


Age 

at date of 
first registration 
for the Session 


- 

u 

P 

d 




0 

0 

0 






d 


cd 




1 G 

£ I 

G 





2 ra 

d m ! 

3 m 

0 ! 




li p 

P 1 

U 

u 


0 


: d cd 

d Cd 

-d cd | 

cd 


0 


i! £ 0 

£ 0 • 

£ 0 

0 

; m 

rH 

rH 

cd >> 

cd >> , 

cd >5 

1 ^ ' 

0 

cd 

cd 




1 0 

H 

B 1 

-P 

: c\2 in j 

in oo 

00 rH 

rH > 

cd 

' 0 j 

O 

|j rH rH 1 

H rH | 

H 02 

02 o : 

i S 

Ph | 

Eh 


114 

4, 567 

3, 215 

1,143 i 2,715 

6, 285 ; 

114 

5, 142 

3, 267 

1, 064 j 2, 825 

6, 596 

113 i 
91 | 

6, 140 
) 

3, 249 

1,067 | 2, 745 

7, 486 

97 I 

) Compilation of ( i 

3, 918 

102 

) these Statistics (| 

3, 453 

86 ! 

) suspended during ( 

3, 604 

92 1 

) 

the 

War ( H 4,078 

95 

) 


( 

5, 586 

119 j 

3, 300 
3, 150 

2, 560 

1,613 | 7, 372 ! 

7, 867 

123 1 

2, 661 

1, 556 8, 609 

8, 131 

109 | 

3, 267 

2, 694 

1,420 6,081j 

6, 459 

104 

3, 165 

2, 835 

1, 671 I 4, 922 1 

6, 239 

103 1 

3, 340 

3, 039 

1, 787 j 4, 679 ! 

6, 504 

123 

3,840 

1 

3, 275 

2,006 I 5,961 1 

. I_! 

7,499 


11,640 
12,298 
13,201 


4, 713 

5, 355 

4, 771 

5, 555 

5, 725 

6, 978 
7,845 

7, 003 
6, 354 

6, 341 

7, 583 


8, 631 
8, 808 

8, 375 

9, 633 
11,311 

14.845 
15,976 
13,462 
12,593 

12.845 
15,082 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


ENVELOPE ADDRESSING 

(Part I) 

The importance of correct envelope addressing cannot be overstressed. 

Much of the criticism directed to the Post Office and its overworked Dead Letter Office 
department for delay and non-delivery of mail would be more appropriately directed to the 
persons responsible for the dispatch of insufficiently addressed mail. 

The postal authorities point out that addresses must consist of the following particulars— 

1. The name of the addressee. 

2. The name of the house. 

If the house or building does not bear a name, then the second line should be 
The number of the building and the name of the street. 

Much unnecessary trouble is caused to the postal authorities by giving merely the 
name of the building (especially in the case of a small private house) in preference to the 
number of the house and the name of the street. 

3. The name of the village. 

4. The name of the Post Town (in capitals). 

5. The name of the County, where necessary (in small letters). 

Care must be taken not to use the name of the County Town in place of the County, as 
Durham for County Durham. 

York for Yorkshire (Yorks.). 


Envelopes. 

ordinary use— 

Used to enclose octavo or quarto paper. 

Used to enclose octavo or quarto paper. 

Used to enclose foolscap paper, or several 
sheets of quarto paper, to permit of 
neater and easier folding. 

Used to enclose brief paper—legal docu¬ 
ments, insurance policies, specifications, 
etc., covering several sheets of foolscap. 

Window Envelopes (envelopes with a celluloid portion), either commercial or foolscap 
size, are used to avoid retyping the inside address (i.e. the address of the addressee). This 
system secures a great saving of time and a minimum risk of incorrect addressing, as the 
address is typed once only. 

Care must be exercised in folding the letter or other paper to be enclosed in a window 
envelope, so that the paper does not move, and so that the full address is visible through 
the aperture of the envelope. 

It is not advisable to use window envelopes for foreign correspondence. Foreign correspond¬ 
ence should be sent in thin, coloured envelopes, which are easily separated from the rest of 
the correspondence for special postage and dispatch. 

Special envelopes are manufactured for use in typewriting, which give an even surface on 
which to type. 


ollowing kinds of envelopes are in 

Commercial envelopes 

6 X3| 

Square „ 

5i X 

Foolscap „ 

9J X 

Brief „ 

14 X 5 
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Ribbon. 

Envelopes should be addressed with a Record Ribbon, so that there is little risk of the 
typewriting becoming smeared and unreadable when exposed to a damp atmosphere. 

Envelope Insertion. 

It is generally found advantageous to insert the envelope with the open flap first—except, 
of course, in the case of certain foolscap envelopes, when the envelope is inserted with the 
flap at the left-hand side. 

Envelopes are inserted in the left-hand side of the cylinder. 

Most modern machines have an envelope guide or holder, which holds the envelope (or 
card) as near as possible to the cylinder, and which obviates the necessity of moving the right- 
hand paper finger for that purpose. 

Time Saving Methods. 

Time is saved when a number of envelopes are to be typed by inserting a second envelope 
behind the platen before commencing to type the first envelope. As the cylinder revolves in 
the typing of the first envelope, the second is being fed into position for typing. 

When several envelopes are to be addressed, time is saved by setting and using the tabular 
stops (unless previously set) so that indentations are uniform. 

Envelopes may be addressed by the— 

Block Method Mr. John Jones, 

21 Abingford Street, 

London, S.W.1. 


or by the 

Indentation Method Mr. John Jones, 

21 Abingford Street, 

London, S.W. 1. 

The indentation method is preferable for envelope addressing, the block method being used 
in the letter if desired. The little extra time is well spent in avoiding a cramped and, 
therefore, not easily readable address. The indentations may be of five degrees or more, 
according to the address and the size of the envelope. 

The size of the envelope and the number of lines in the address must be taken as guiding 
factors in deciding the line spacing to be used, and in the centring of the address; but the 
first line of the address should always begin at least one inch from the left-hand edge of the 
envelope, and it should be sufficiently low to be clear of postal marks which would make 
difficult the reading of the name. 

Great indentation and wide line spacing should be used on very large envelopes, but too 
scattered an address is as ineffective as cramped display. 

Special references such as “Private,” “Personal,” etc., are placed in the top left-hand 
comer of the envelope, allowing sufficient space for postmarks, or on the bottom left-hand 
corner and underlined. For obvious reasons these special references must be distinct. 

Designation of Addressee. 

The first line of an address contains the name of the person or firm. 

Mr. and Mrs. are abbreviations and, therefore, require the period to denote abbreviation. 

Miss is not an abbreviation and, therefore, the full stop is omitted. 

Misses is used in addressing more than one unmarried lady. 

Mesdames is used in addressing married and unmarried ladies, or married ladies. 
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Messrs, is an abbreviation (Messieurs) and is followed by a full stop. It is used in the 
names of companies— 

Messrs. John Brown 8c Sons (a company). 

Messrs. John Brown, Ltd. (a limited company) 

Messrs. John Brown & Sons, Ltd. (a limited company) 
but not in the name of Corporations — 

John Brown Co. 

(A corporation is usually distinguishable by the omission of after the name.) 

Nor of companies which have no personal element in the name of the company, or begin 
with the word “ The,” as, 

The General Electric Company. 

The L. & N. E. Railway Company. 

The Reliant Typewriter Company. 

Nor in addresses like 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 

When writing to a Public Body, use the title of the official for whom the letter is 
intended— 

The Clerk, 

County Council, 

Wakefield, WEST RIDING. 

When there is doubt whether the signator, in the case of a lady, is married or unmarried, 
it is wiser to use Mrs. in the form of address. 

Mr. and Esq. are never used together, say, 

Mr. John Taylor (a tradesman). 

John Taylor, Esq. (a merchant or professional man). 

The word “Junior” or “Senior,” as the case may be, abbreviated always to Jun. and Sen. 
respectively, is written immediately after the name, thus, 

Mr. A. Smith, Jun. 

A. Smith, Jun., Esq. 

In addressing a juvenile, the prefix “ Master ” is used, which—in the case of a father and son 
having the same initials—dispenses with the use of “ Junior ” or “ Senior.” 

In addressing a Clergyman, the word “The” must commence the title, thus, 

The Rev. John Greenwood. 

When the initial is not known, it is correct to address as, 

The Rev. Mr. Greenwood. 

In addressing professional men, say, 

Dr. George Smith. 

George Smith, Esq., D.Sc., 

never “ Dr. ” and the doctorate degree at the same time. 
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Never abbreviate professional titles, when the Christian name is not given. It is— 

Prof. John Edwards, 

Professor Jones (in full). 

Col. W. E. Bailey, 

Colonel Bailey. 

When a Clergyman is a Professor or possesses another title address— 

The Rev. Professor V. Pearson, 

The Rev. Sir John Sells. 

In the case of Civic dignitaries, the following are examples of the correct forms of 
address— 

Aid. Sir George Lund, 

Miss Councillor E. Gaunt. 

It is permissible to abbreviate titles of honour or distinction by the retention only of the 
first syllable, or of the first and last letters only, when preceding a name. It is unusual to 
abbreviate words of four or five letters— 

Lieutenant-Colonel, Lieut.-Col., Lt.-Col. 

Right Honourable, Right Hon., Rt. Hon. 

No space is left between the period and hyphen in words like Lieut.-Col. 

Titles w hich follow names and which are shown by initials, are written in the order in which 
the titles were conferred, thus— 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.P., 

G.C.V.O., C.B.E. 

Military honours are placed before the letters of University Degrees, and of Parliamentary 
or Civic titles, thus - 

Lt. Col. Sir G. L. Courthorpe, M.C., M.P., 

Herbert Stanley, Esq., M.C., M.A., 

and University Degrees are placed before Parliamentary or Civic titles, thus— 

M. C., M. A. , J.P. 

When a person is temporarily residing in the house of someone else, it is preferable to use 
“at,” instead of “e/o followed by a name.” Write— 

Mr. J. Forbes, 

at 99 Windsor Road, 

Taunton. 

Bu t Mrs. Dalton, 

c/o Mrs. Lester, 

Islington, 

Newport, Salop. 

Correct forms of address are set out in Appendix III, page 224, and should be memorized 
by the student. 

An Address Record, kept up to date, is a great convenience. The postal address together 
with the telephone number and telegraphic address of each customer, and of regular corre¬ 
spondents, are recorded by means of the card index system, the visible index frame, or the 
address cards of the addressing machine as the case may be. 

These systems are dealt with in detail in subsequent chapters. 
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(Part II) 

I. SPECIAL DELIVERY POST 

Letters intended to be dispatched through the Special Delivery Services must be addressed 
so that it is clear through which delivery service they are intended to be delivered. Special 
fees are charged for these special services. 

1. For Delivery by Special Messenger All the Way. 

The word Express must be boldly and legibly written above the address in the left-hand 
corner— 

Express 

The Editor, 

“Education,” 

28 Victoria Street, 

London, S.W.l. 

The letter (or packet) must be handed over the counter, or it must be handed to an officer 
authorized to receive it. The service is available on weekdays, excepting Good Friday and 
Christmas Day. 

When a reply or further Express Delivery Service is required by the sender, the words 
“Wait Reply or “Wait Further Service” 
must be written above the address. 

2. Express Delivery for Transmission by Ordinary Post (at Request of Sender). 

Postal packages of any kind sent by Ordinary Post may be delivered by Express Messenger 
from certain (not all) post offices. Address envelopes for this Service— 

Express Delivery 

Messrs. John Walker & Co., Ltd., 

Farringdon House, 

Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 

and, in addition, the envelope must be marked with a broad perpendicular line from top to 
bottom, on both front and back. 

Where delivery is desired from certain post offices, maintaining the delivery service, the 
words 

Express Delivery from General Post Office 
Express Delivery from Head District Office 
Express Delivery from Head Office 
as the case may be, must be used. 

Further Express Service may be given, as in respect of Express Messenger Service. 

Express Service letters may be registered. 

3. “ Railway ” Letters. 

Railway companies accept and convey letters by the next available train “or ship,” either 
to be called for at the station of address, or to be transferred therefrom to the next post office 
letter box. 

A letter intended for transmission in this way must not exceed two ounces in weight, and 
must be taken to a Passenger Station of the Railway Company. 

The railway fee of 3d. in addition to the usual postage fee must be paid in cash at the 
Railway Station. 

The Railway Letter can be addressed either to a Passenger Station “to be called for,” or 
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to the actual residence of the addressee, with the addition of the name of the railway station 
to which it is to be transmitted, thus— 

F. Clark, Esq., 

Parcel Office, 

Blankton Station. 

(To be called for.) 

A letter addressed as above is retained at the station of address for a period not exceeding 
seven days from the date of arrival. Any letter not plainly addressed “to be called for” will 
be transferred to the post. 

F. Clark, Esq., 

26 Sunniside Terrace, 

Newbury. 

To Newbury Station. 

(To be posted on arrival.) 

A letter addressed as above will be transferred to the post office letter box nearest to the 
station of address for delivery in due course of post by the post office. 

Railway letters may be marked for Express Delivery Service, details of which are given 
above. 

II. ADDRESSING MACHINES 

Where it is customary to communicate periodically with a number of correspondents, 
Addressing Machines are used with advantage, effecting as they do a great saving of time and 
considerably minimizing the risk of error. 

The machines are much in use in the addressing of envelopes (or self-enveloping forms as 
the case may he) in the sending out of monthly accounts, circularizing customers, calling 



Roneo Ai>i>hessim; Machine 


committee meetings, and in connection with the issue of pay sheets, pay envelopes, staff 
time cards, insurance notices, annual statements, share certificates, dividend warrants, news¬ 
paper wrappers, labels, tags, etc. 

They can also be utilized for short paragraphs or footnotes which are from time to time 
added to letters, invoices, or statements, when this method is quicker than that of the 
Duplicator. 


Ill 
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The addressing machine illustrated is a simply built machine, most easy to operate with 
accuracy. 

Addressing machines are usually worked by hand, the more elaborate by foot, and where 
the use is extensive they may be electrically driven. 

On some makes of addressing machines the addresses are displayed on zinc plates, specially 
made by the makers. On others, as on the Roneo illustrated, the addressing frames can be 
readily made up by the operator. 

The name and address is typed, on any ordinary typewriter, on a small stencil of excep¬ 
tionally durable texture. The stencil is then simply attached to the stencil-card or frame, 
and is complete, ready for use. 


• pesjoa 

SNoisHHVd naddii 

•pBOH KatMSy ‘SZZ 

sues ’J [CAio.igj ‘sjssaw 


Complete Stencil Cahl> 


►Space is available if required on the stencil card, so that a card index feature may be used 
if required, and the printing of this card index feature can be arranged to suit any requirement . 

The cards bearing the addresses required are placed in the “hopper ” provided. 

The metal envelope guides arc placed in position according to the size of the envelopes 
to be used. The envelopes are then hand fed to these guides and, by a turn of the handle, the 
cards feed automatically into position, and as the impressions are made the cards fall into the 
receiving tray. 

When more than one impression is required of particular cards, by the turn of the repeat 
knob the travel of the cards from the hopper is arrested, the necessary impressions of the card 
in position are taken, and by another turn of the knob the automatic feeding of the cards is 
restarted. 

By the press of a button, cards from which no impression is required can be “skipped. ” 
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The machine can be provided with a support to take a roll of paper of varying size, so that 
a list of names and addresses can be obtained, say, of a complete list of respective committees, 
a full list of customers in a given district, etc.; and as the roll of paper may be plain or gummed, 
it may be used in connection with the addressing of gummed strips for parcels. 

The cards, when not in use, are arranged systematically in drawers similar to card 
indexing, q.v. 

Lister. 

On some makes of addressing machines a lister may be attached. A lister is a simple 
attachment used, for instance, in connection with wages sheets when the wages of the 
respective members of the staff seldom vary. The items of wages are set up, and the lister 
attached to the machine operates so as to bring the names of the staff into correct position. 


EXERCISE 83 

Rule spaces of commercial and foolscap 
envelope size in which type addresses to— 

An Alderman who is also a Knight. 

A Colonel in the Army. 

A Member of Parliament. 

The Prime Minister. 

A Lord Mayor. 

EXERCISE 84 

Type the correct forms of address, giving— 
Salutation, Reference in Body of Letter, 
Subscription, 
of the following— 

A Duke. 

A Viscountess. 

A Consul. 

A Privy Councillor. 

A Bishop. 

A Judge. 


EXERCISE 85 

Address envelopes for— 

Express Delivery from a General Post 

Office. 

Express Delivery all the way. 

A letter to be called for at a Railway 

Station. 

A Poste Restante letter. 

Type an envelope to a Government Depart¬ 
ment, for transmission through the post with¬ 
out postage stamps being affixed. 

Type an envelope to a business house run 
by married ladies. 


EXERCISE 86 

Type the following, memorizing the defin¬ 
ition - 

A Quotation is a stated price at which the 
seller is prepared to sell goods, or at which 
goods are being sold. 

John Bell & Co., Ltd. 

Roundlo Street, 

Watford. 

5th September, 19. . 

’Phone 54198. 

Quotation 

Dear Sirs, 

As requested by you, we have pleasure in submitting 
the following quotation - 

To supply inq — - £ (/. 

10 Turkish carpets. 15' x 12' 400 0 0 

15 Turkish carpets, 6' X 6' 

(Second Grade) . 105 0 0 

12 Wilton rugs, 6' X 12' . 132 0 0 

£63 7 0 0 

The above prices are subject to a discount of 5 per cent 
for cash within 10 days of the receipt of the goods. 

Yours faithfully, 

Messrs. Lanton, Ltd., 

High Street, 

Sudbury. 

EXERCISE 87 

Type the following, memorizing the defin¬ 
ition— 

An Estimate is a written offer to perform 
certain specified work, or to supply certain 
specified goods, for the amounts of money 
quoted in the estimate. 

Dear Sir, 

We have pleasure in handing you the under¬ 
noted Estimate, and any order is subject to 
acceptance and to conditions printed on the 
other side. If this Estimate is not exactly 
according to your requirements please advise 
us, and it will have our immediate attention. 

Yours faithfully, 


o—(aaoM 
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4 Dozen 82 leaf Post 8vo Books, size 6} x 4f, 
ruled Faint, sewed Full American Cloth, 
Thin Strawboard Sides, flush, paste 
down, M.E. R.C. and paged 1-160, on 
“Waterfall" Cream Wove Post, 

10 lb., 504s.42/- 

If on “Millwharf” Cream Laid Post, 

23 lb., 504s.42/6 

Terms: Usual Account. 


EXERCISE 88 

Type the following, memorizing the defin¬ 
ition— 

An Order is a request, oral or written, 
for a specified quantity of goods at prices and 
upon terms mentioned. 

Messrs. D. G. Atkin & Co., 

Cleveton. 

Please Supply, delivered free at these Works— 
Letter Paper 

1,000 Sheets, quality exactly as recently supplied, but 
printed as per particulars shown on the enclosed 
sheet. 

Prico, 25/6d. per 1,000 shoots. 

3d. less 2$ per cent discount. 

Delivery: As early as possible, to— 

Messrs. P. R. Kenneth & Son, 

19 Henry Street, 

Westminster, S.W.l. 

Please Note. 

Costs incurred by sending Goods by rail other than to 
Westmere Station, Southern Railway, will be charged to 
Consignor. 

Quote No. of Order on Invoice. 

Goods received one month will be paid for end of 
month following, less 2J per cent. 


You are particularly requested to send a Statement of 
Account at the end of eacn month. 


EXERCISE 89 

Type the following, memorizing the defin¬ 
ition— 

An Invoice is a detailed account of goods 
purchased, and is issued to the purchaser by 
the seller at the time the goods are sent. 


SIMPSON & CRASTER, LTD. 

1 Clerkenwell Lane, 

London, E.C.4. 


Sold to 

Messrs. Gordon <fc Smith, 
Moorland Road, 
Kettering. 


No. 9/D6823 14th July, 19. . 

Per Rail. Carriage Forward. 




£ 

8. 

d. 

No. 8004 Light Oak 

Card 




Index Cabinet 


4 

12 

6 

Extra for supplying 

and 




fitting round rods . 


_ 

10 

0 



£.■> 

2 

6 

Less 20 per cent 


l 

0 

6 



£4 

2 

0 

Box 



1 

0 



£4 

3 

0 


Not £4 3 0 


Order No. C752 
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DISPATCH OF CORRESPONDENCE 

I. FOLDING OF PAPER 

The utmost care should be taken to fold correspondence and other typewritten matter neatly, 
and with as few creases as possible. Letters should be folded according to the following rules— 
Fold all correspondence with the type inside, except in the use of window envelopes, 

when correspondence must be folded so as to reveal the 

address. 

For Insertion in Commercial Envelopes 

Octavo paper, 8 x Fold in three, i.e. twice across 
the width, making the outer 
portions slightly narrower 
than the centre portion. Octavo 

Quarto paper, 10 x 8 Fold in half (approximately), 
putting the bottom edge to 
the top edge. It is regarded 
an advantage to have an 
overlap of about \ in. to 
allow of easy opening. Then 
fold twice one-third of 
width. Quarto 

Foolscap paper, 13x8 It is possible, but not desirable 
to fold and accommodate a 
sheet of foolscap in a com¬ 
mercial envelope; when it is 
found necessary to do this, 
fold in half, then half again, 
then double over to edges: or 
fold as shown here. Foolscap 

For Insertion in Foolscap Envelopes 

Quarto paper . . Fold twice, approximately one-third of width. 

Foolscap paper . . Fold approximately half, then half again. 

Where several sheets are to be enclosed, discretion must, of course, be used with regard to 
the neatest method of folding. In the case of several foolscap sheets, a brief envelope should 
be used and the foolscap folded once, the side edges being brought together. 

Self-Enveloping Stationery 

In the case of statements and invoices, self-enveloping forms are often used by up-to-date 
business firms. Duplicate copies may be made, and when the forms are completed they may 
be folded in such a way as to eliminate the use of an envelope, and may be posted at the 
“Printed Paper” rate. 

II. SEALING ENVELOPES 

To seal envelopes expeditiously by hand , arrange all envelopes of one size, one on top of 
another with the gummed edge of each envelope projecting, in batches of convenient size. 
Moisten the gummed edges by means of a damp sponge or brush. Seal from the top envelope 
downwards through the batch. 
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Where correspondence is heavy, an Envelope Sealing Machine should be used. 

These machines are now to be purchased for the speedy sealing of envelopes, adjustable 
to take large or small envelopes of the same shape. A great saving of time is effected where 
large quantities of correspondence are to be dealt with daily. 

The machines are simply built and provide accommodation in the front for the envelopes. 
A feeding mechanism feeds through the envelopes one by one, the flap of each envelope being 
moistened automatically in the passing. The envelope is then submitted to other pressure, by 
which it is sealed, before falling into a receiving space. 

III. STAMPING ENVELOPES 

To stamp envelopes expeditiously , arrange the envelopes of one size with the right-hand 
edge protruding, one above the other, in batches of convenient size. Moisten a single strip of 
stamps, and stamp the envelopes. 

Automatic Stamping Machines are now on the market. 

These automatic stamp affixing machines are used for the dispatch of correspondence 
(envelopes and post cards), and with certain makes in the dispatch of bulky packages and of 

parcels of limited size, and in the stamping of 
receipts and of insurance cards. 

There are various makes to operate postage 
stamps, some with a counting device, and separate 
models for insurance and receipt stamps. 

The rolls of postage stamps, which are supplied 
by the post office authorities, are inserted in these 
machines—some machines taking various denomi¬ 
nations of stamps. Where, however, the mail is 
large and varied, a separate machine for each 
denomination of stamps is recommended. 

There are also Franking or Meter-mailing 
Machines of various types. 

These machines are rapidly becoming more 
largely used as their time-saving and other capa¬ 
bilities are known and recognized. In addition to 
the franking of the envelopes, certain makes of 
machines have an envelope-sealing device, and 
nearly all have a device whereby advertising 
slogans may be used on the envelopes. 

In addition to the speedier stamping of letters, the machine has the effect of cancelling the 
stamps, thus ensuring a more prompt dispatch of the mail from the post office in that all 
franked letters must be handed over the counter of a post office (accompanied by a certificate drawn 
up by the post office authorities), where it is sent direct to the sorting room. 

The advertising slogans are interchangeable, and, therefore, can be varied and up to date. 

The franking machine is taken to the post office, where the meter is set for a required num¬ 
ber of impressions, locked and sealed. 

On some makes of machines, when this number is exhausted, the meter automatically 
returns to zero and locks; on others—on that illustrated—when the number is exhausted it 
is possible, by a special arrangement with the postal authorities, to finish the mail and have 
the adjustment made on the following day. 

The lever controlling stamp values is adjusted. The envelope is placed to the first white 
line on the machine. By a turn of the handle an impression is made of the stamp value 
required, the cancellation impression, and the slogan, if any. If a second stamp value is required 
(say l|d. and |d. for 2d.) the envelope is placed to the second line position, a metal stop on 
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the right-hand side of the machine is placed in position to arrest the turn of the handle beyond 
a given point, the lever controlling impressions is brought into operation, the arrest removed, 
and the handle turned to its full extent. In this way the envelope receives the impression only 
of the frank value, without repeating the cancellation mark and slogan a second time. 

Franking machines prevent the misuse of stamps, but where the franking machine method 
is not adopted, many firms have their initials or a special mark perforated through their 
postage stamps by a small perforating machine. 

Perforating Machines are sometimes used, too, for the marking of amounts on cheques, 
and for the cancellation of cheques, coupons, and securities, for dating incoming letters and 
documents, and sometimes on cash vouchers in shops. 

POSTAGE BOOK 

A Postage Book is generally kept, and is for the purpose of recording— 

1. The amount spent on postages. (A franking machine would dispense with a postage 
book used only for this purpose.) 

2. Information as to the amounts to be charged to customers. 

3. Evidence as to when letters w f ere dispatched, by whom, and whether by ordinary or 
registered post. 

The nature of the business and the amount of correspondence must determine the kind of 
postage book to be used. In the specimen given below, columns can be added to suit the par¬ 
ticular requirements of certain business houses, e.g. an additional column might be used where 
charges are to be made to customers for postages, etc. 

Where there is more than one dispatch of correspondence daily, the different times of 
dispatch must be entered: the full address need not be entered unless the information is of 
particular purpose, otherwise the name of the town is sufficient. Stamps need not be pur¬ 
chased daily; it is customary for a supply of stamps to be obtained and the supply replenished 
as required. 


Stamps, 
or Cash 
Received 

Date 

Time of 
Dispatch 

Name and 
Address 

By w hom 
Dispatched 

Total 

Postage 

£2 0 0 

12 Sept. 

2.30 p.m. 

i 

Brown York 
Wallis Leeds 

A.E.C. 

3 


EXERCISE 90 does not place the merchant under obligation 

(Paragraphs, indented 5, in single line spac- *° se ^ the price quoted, 
ing. Double line space between paragraphs of Draw back (payable by the actual owner) 
individual definitions; treble line space be- j s the amount returned bv the customs on 
tween each complete definition.) exported goods on which ‘duty has already 

Type the following definitions, w hich should p een paid, 
be memorized. 

Duties are taxes levied upon goods, etc. 

A Sale is a transaction whereby ownership CrsT0MS are “duties" on imported and 

passes from one person to another for a con- orted ds Excise duties are duties on 
sideration, known as the price. home produce. 

Prices Current (Price Current, P/C) is a A Delivery Note is a statement of the 
statement or list giving the current or market goods ordered and delivered, generally giving 
price of goods for sale, showing duties, draw- all the information contained on the invoice 
backs, if any. It is issued periodically, but other than the prices. 
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Caution Money is a security for the ful¬ 
filment of a contract. 

A Contract is a binding agreement and 
obligation between two parties. 

A Consular Invoice is an invoice of 
goods exported to certain countries, before 
which they must be declared and certified 
by the respective Consul of these certain 
countries. 

An Account Sales is an account forwarded 
by a Commission Agent, that is, a merchant 
who sells goods on behalf of another, showing 
the price obtained, the gross amount received, 
the commission deducted, the charges paid by 
the agent for such items as carting, loading, 
warehousing, rail charges (if any), and the 
net amount remitted with the account which 
is due to the sender of the goods. 


A Consignment is the sending of goods 
from one town to another, at home or abroad. 
The term is sometimes applied to the goods 
themselves. 

A Consignment Note is a form to be com¬ 
pleted when goods are dispatched by rail, 
etc. 

A Debit Note is issued in the form of an 
invoice, showing particulars of goods and 
amounts to be debited, usually issued at the 
time of return of articles. 

A Credit Note is an acknowledgment by 
the seller to his customer, showing particulars 
of omissions, defects, etc., of the goods ordered 
and received, or of goods or packing cases 
returned, allowance for which the customer is 
to be credited. 

Credit Notes are usually typed in red. 


EXERCISE 91 

Type the following, memorizing the definition— 

A Pro Forma Invoice is issued (generally in connection with Shipping) for form’s sake — 

(a) In order to make known what the charges and prices may be. 

(b) When for particular reasons it is desirable that payment be made before the delivery 
of goods. 

(c) When goods are being consigned abroad, a pro forma invoice is issued for the use of the 
Customs Authorities. 

WILLIAM COLLINS & CO., LTD. 

Importers and Merchants 
254 Friars Road, Liverpool 

Invoice of the following goods, shipped s.s. Roderick— J. Berry, Master -to Messrs. Dring 
& Co.. Barcelona, there to be sold for our account. 


124 1 case containing 50 doz. Beaver Hats— 

i (men’s) @ 24s. per doz. . . . . 

46 1 case containing 50 doz. Assorted Felt Hats— 

(boys’) @ 23s. 9d. per doz. . 

83 ! 1 case containing 50 doz. Assorted Straws— 

J (ladies’) @ 36s. per doz. . . . . 


£ I s. I d. 


60 


59 7 6 

90 


Four tin-lined cases 
Shipping and freight 
Insurance and policy 


E. & O.E. 


Charges 

£ s. d. 

.2 6 4 

.4 12 2 

.3 10 4 


Liverpool, 6th June, 19.. 


10 

£219 
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EXERCISE 92 

Type the following, memorizing the definition— 

A Statement is an account of amounts owing according to invoices and credit notes 
previously issued. Statements of accounts are issued at regular intervals. 

Telephone No. Cent. 3567 


Dr. to 


W. J. MASON & SONS, LTD. 
The Dental Depot, 

98 Simpson Street, 

Foreham. 


S/9. 


Mr. Edgar Yorke, 

19 The Avenue, Holmes field. July , 19.. 


Date 

Invoice 

No. 

Items 

Credits 

Debits 

June. 2 

14708 

To 1 Enamel Chisel Ash, Fig. 31 . . . . i 

£ *. d. 

£ s. d. 
3 

5 

14729 

,, 1 Ivorys R.D. Clamp, Fig. 7a . 


3 2 

17 

14830 | 

,, 2 Raison Washers ...... 


1 - 

20 

14866 

,, 1 Copy Q and A for dental students. . Net 


6 

26 

14938 

,, 1 box Richmond Cotton Pellets 


1 3 

30 

14975 

,, 1 Chayes Point ...... 


9 

15 2 

2 1 9 

; £2 16 11 



,, Account rendered ...... 

I 
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CHAPTER XX 


MANUSCRIPTS, COPY FOR PRINTERS, ETC. 

It often falls to the lot of the typist to decipher what appear to be illegible specimens of 
handwriting, either in the form of a draft hurriedly written or in the form of an incoming letter, 
on the translation of which the time of the chief must not be wasted. 

As a test of intelligence and common sense, of spelling and vocabulary, this kind of work 
is often given by examining bodies; and therefore time devoted to this class of work will be 
well spent, provided it is not time which should be devoted to “speed practice.” Past examin¬ 
ation papers, which can be purchased from the Royal Society of Arts and other Examining 
Bodies afford abundant means of practice in this and other work. 

At the outset decide never to render a nonsensical transcription. Read a portion of the 
writing before commencing to type, in order to grasp the meaning of the subject-matter and 
so that the handwriting peculiarities contained in the particular work to be copied become 
familiar; if odd words present difficulty, read to the end of the sentence when the words may 
be gleaned from the context. Question doubtful renderings by placing a query mark in the 
margin and making reference to these queries later to the author. Allow ample space for 
undecipherable words. 

Also gauge the amount of space required in order that the work may be tastefully displayed 
on the paper to be used. 

Signs and characters which cannot be produced by the typewriter should be neatly written 
in ink. 

In drafts, abbreviations such as wh. for which, ltr. for letter, the stroke / for ‘ the” must 
be typed in full; indeed, all abbreviations appearing in the scripts must be typed in full, except 
the recognized commercial abbreviations, such as f.o.b., c.i.f., etc. 

When leaving spaces in drafts to be completed later, draw attention to the fact by under¬ 
scoring the space. Hyphens should not be used for the purpose, for the obvious reason that 
hyphens would cut through the matter when added. 

MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTERS’ PROOFS 

In typing copy for the printer (authors’ manuscripts and the like) the following rules must 
be observed— 

(i) Use strong paper (in view of the frequent handling of the paper by printers and 
others). 

(ii) Use only one side of the paper. 

(iii) Use a 15° left-hand margin, to permit of binding or fastening the papers together. 
Uniform margins should be used throughout the pages. 

(iv) Use double line spacing generally, except for verse, synopses, lengthy quotations, and 
footnotes. 

Footnotes must be numbered to correspond with the reference numbers given in the body 
of the work. Sometimes, as a convenience to the printer, the note to be printed as a footnote 
is typed immediately after the reference sign or number. Footnotes in final printed or type¬ 
written matter should be typed at the foot of the pages to which the notes have reference. 
They are divided from the body of the work by extra line spaces and are typed in single line 
spacing. | 

(v) Use a record ribbon. 

(vi) Number at the top of the page (except the first page, which must be counted but 
which need not be numbered) in consecutive numbering throughout, not in chapters or sections 
separately, and so avoid any break in the numbering. 
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Extra matter and corrections to be inserted must be done on separate sheets and clearly 
numbered and marked with a reference sign, which sign must also appear in the body of the 
work in the space in which the supplementary matter is to be inserted. For instance, page 12 
indicates that supplementary matter is to be inserted at “A.” Supplementary matter 
is typed on a page numbered 12A, and page 12A is inserted behind page 12. 

(vii) Similarly, if a page of matter is removed, the previous page must bear two numbers, 
say 12 and 13. 

Prefaces and introductions to the work are numbered separately in small Roman numerals. 

(viii) Chapters and sections should— 

(а) Have dropped heads, i.e. the first page of each chapter has a wider top margin than 
the top margin of subsequent sheets. 

(б) Be fastened separately, so that the printer may easily detach them. 

(ix) Foreign words impossible to produce on the typewriter must be written in ink. 

Usually, two copies are made; one for the use of the printer, the other for filing purposes. 

All copy for the printer must clearly show— 

(а) By whom the copy is sent. 

(б) What it is for. 

(c) Where and how many proofs are to be sent. 

(d) Instructions- not intended to be printed— by encircling them. 

The copy should be kept flat ; if it must be rolled, roll it so that the typewriting is outside. 

Stortes. The author’s name (underscored) is generally given at the beginning of long 
stories ; at the end of short stories, poems, and articles. 

It is expedient that all the foregoing rules with regard to copy be strictly followed, and that 
the matter to be printed be read through very thoroughly and very carefully, so that correc¬ 
tions may be made before submitting the copy to the printer. 

Author’s corrections are costly, and when it is remembered that the printer will follow the 
punctuation, use of capitals, and spelling (in words that are spelt in two ways, as connection, 
connexion) unless instructed otherwise, it is more than desirable that care be exercised to 
submit copy as nearly as possible as it is intended to be printed. 

A list of the signs used in manuscript work, and in the correction of printers’ proofs, is 
given on pages 122-124. 

A First Proof submitted by the printer is sometimes known as a Galley Proof, that is, it 
is submitted in galley (long sheets) form. 

Proof corrections are made (in accordance with the following list) in the body of the work 
and in the margin, and in proof reading all punctuation and capitalizations should be read. 

A Revised Proof, that is a corrected proof, may then be sent if considered necessary. 

When the author is finally satisfied, the proof is returned marked “Press Proof,” and it 
is from this proof that the publication is printed. 

In commercial work and ordinary printed work, as a rule, only one proof is necessary. 

In calculating work it is useful information for the typist to know that— 

5 is taken as the average number of letters in a word. 

10 is taken as the average number of words in a GO writing line, allowing for a space 

between words, and allowing on an HO machine an inch left-hand and right-hand margin. 

There arc six lines of single line type in an inch. Allowing 1 in. top and bottom margins, 
quarto paper (104 in.) would allow of 84 x G — 51 lines 
foolscap paper (13 in.) would allow of 11 x 6 = 66 lines 
of single type, with allowance to be made for double lines between paragraphs. 

Double line spacing would produce half the number of lines ; treble line spacing, one-third 
the number of lines. 
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Thus, on foolscap paper, double line spacing, there would be— 

10 words per line, multiplied by 
33 lines per page 

330 words per foolscap page, 

a deduction being made for short lines. 

In legal work, the standard is taken as— 

11 words per line, 

29 lines per page 

319 words per page, 

with deductions for short lines, making a total of, say, 300 words. 


SOME OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MANUSCRIPTS 


about 

abt. 

. difficulty 

diffy. 

again 

agn. 

difference 

diffee. 

against 

agst. 

deliver 

del. 

among 

amg. 



answer 

ans. 

evening 

evg. 

attendance 

attdce. 

especially 

esply. 

afternoon 

aftn. 

exceptional 

excptnl. 

application 

appln. 

extraordinary 

extraordy. 

assistant 

asst. 

-ever 

vr. (whichever, whvr.). 

assistance 

asstce. 

expenses 

exs. 

-ance 

ce. 



-ally 

•y- 

from 

fr. 

been 

bn. 

-fully 

forward 

fly- 

frwd. 

because 

bee. 



bought 

brought 

bt. 

brot. 

general 

genl. 

between 

btwn. or btn. 

generally 

genly. 

better 

btr. 

goods 

gds. 

builder 

bldr. 

great 

gt- 

building 

. bldg. 

gross 

gr. 

before 

bef. 



barrel 

brl. 

head 

hd. 



higher 

hr. 

certify 

certy. 

here 

h. 

certificated 

cert, or certif. 

herein 

hn. 

could 

cd. 



circumstances 

circs. 

income 

inc. 

circumference 

circum. 

increase 

incr. 

court 

crt. 

increment 

inermt. 

Christmas 

Xmas 

institution 

instn. 

Christians 

Xtns. 

important 

impt. 

Church 

ch. 

importance 

imptce. 

compare 

cf. 

impossible 

imposs. 

casks 

csks. 

insurance 

ince. 

county or 


instructors 

instrs. 

company 

co. 

instructions 

instns. 
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juvenile 

juv. 

speculation 

spec. 



specification 

spec 11 . 

large 

Ige. 

specify 

spec y . 

letter 

ltr. 

specific 

speef. 



share 

shr. 



square 

sq. 

morning 

mng. 



matter 

mt. 





the 

/ 



their, there 

thr. 

ordinary 

ord. 

therefore 

thrfr. 

objection 

objn. 

though 

tho. 



through 

thro. 

popular 

pop. 

together 

togt. 

part 

pt. 

that 

tt. 

particular 

partr. 

them 

th. 

population 

pop n . 

they 

th. 

query 

qy- 

valuation 

vain. 

question 

quean. 

very 

vy. 

quotation 

quot. 

value 

val. 

quadrangle 

quad. 

valuable 

valble. 

registered 

regd. 

what 

wht. 

reply 

rply. 

which 

wh. 



whether 

whr. 

said 

sd. 

without 

wt. 

standard 

std. 

would 

wd. 

several 

sevl. 



shall 

shl. 

your 

y**. 

should 

slid. 

yesterday 

yest. 

sacks 

sks. 

young 

yg- 


S (deit) 
0 ) 


□ 

n 


-L. ^ / 

X ot + 


CORRECTION OF PROOFS 

Delete or take out. 

Turn or reverse. 

Leave a space, or more space, between letters, words, or lines. 
Equalize spacing. 

Less space. 

Close up. 

Carry farther to left or right, or turn over. 

Also indent. 

Raise a letter, word, or character. 

Lower a letter, word, or character. 

Shows that a portion of a paragraph projects. 

Calls attention to a space appearing. 

Calls attention to a broken or imperfect type; change bad letter. 
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? Q</. Qll . 


fia/u 

C 

N.P. 

~r t 
/touo. 





fa s ap. 



hI 
-/ 


o 

© 

& 

V 

. aUbI. 

r 

up C 
^ J 

Itcda. 

*■ W \\\ 

n 

0ut- J c. 
Instructions 


Make-up 


Imprint 


Words or letter omitted to be inserted. 

Draws attention to a doubtful point. 

Put straight. 

Run on to paragraph. 

|now paragraph. 

Put in Roman type. 

Lower case—small letters. 

Put in small capitals. 

Transpose. 

Wrong fount. Used when character is of different style or size from 
other. 

Underscore. Italics. 

}(Sm. caps written in margin.) Small caps. 

Capital letters. 

Put in bold type. 

Comma. 

Semicolon. 

Hyphen. 

Full stop. 

Colon. 

Apostrophe. 

Quotation marks. 

Do not omit parts struck out. Let stand. 

Bring word or words to the beginning of the line. 

Also make new paragraph. 

Centre. 

Set in italics. 

Straighten a crooked line or lines. 

Print as a diphthong. 

Words are omitted, or are wanting; see copy. 

Words not to be copied—instructions to the printer—are enclosed in a 
circle. 

When the whole of the matter for publication has been set up into type, 
it has to be arranged into pages. This is called the “make up,” and 
is done by the author and sent to the printer. 

The name of the publisher or printer, or both, which appears at the end 
of the publication or on the title page. 
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Vw £, 


EXERCISE 93 




iL ffaJ- S*-^. tf\\ 

/\JL£ a*. % 

& . iL. UjLtys ^ jb rzo*js m 

Ivd^d/t k^ff 1 kJf~ ^ 

°*~K* U ^^’^ ui * 

^ *v-^rvL.^ 

Jb> fc, <u*-Ujj ft* <r***~tA V 

^ ^0 *1. /*t I J * 4 AC*&UfX>Jrr* £*sti s 

ffin L r^ i y") 

tfC*. ^ k yit^ ft K^fy U - **"* ' 

ft n a-x*^ 5 ^u k ^ 

^ **, l> a « ** v • ^«- *- 

*uuV /UXi ^tear->^« 

^ jSV- 
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EXERCISE 94 


^ I JUfJLy^ u-y n^JL 

X<A^t+*rs { I fbc^ CU- juu* 

kxr C^e^w—^ . iCjl -w*»—^—' Ca-«B-<, 

*~- oGxi^v^to (Tvt t^> jfutff} * ■fc> I 


^VvsMfc^r^u^ 

/?« 7 — __ u*j 2 ££ 


Qju—-'+'' -C-«^L-9->~J uj^€j8— 5 

&Os} , 

Qgz^X^jl " ^XU^l©^-. 

(liutv^vA *’ 


*— (j»^Y>— 

ISX. 

f*r-t I 

' cK^| • 

" ^ - 

(JIk- -1J >• 

" H 


►> ». . .'« |plo-i^CL 

tA~c*G-±*- j&aSa**» . 

_ <L vA.—1—-^* ^ c*^Jr ir-U|ov 

y^ l^XX 

TC_ TxJbL^ 

•t^ra 


*fcs— a-j^JLxa-o t^— c—Cc 


j^'^_ j y^ 
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EXERCISE 95 

•V,!- 


'i+TCX , 

£*<U r n2wCL 
— -*W3 

M+~ • IfftLfc 

(snXLo »vsx<^- «*Xl C^uw^-* 

a*., r * /t ^* 

#.X^ > y_^0 f Ui ^ O 

I _ 


l0»ws>t>% ^ ^ 

tiXu^^yo e/£e • 

ISk^ K^. ^ W—• 

T ~eJjJbu d? 1KU rv 2-- C*-*£i • 
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li-ftLA RjU^^jI^o 
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>*ur* ^ 
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EXERCISE 96 




-«Anc£h4r stage in the great work of cleaning Westminster 
Abbey na$ been completed^and the vast upper half of the 
south transept is now as bright and fresh as when it was 
first built seven hundred years ago. There if excuse fri- J - 
the thought that the masonry has been limelyashed ; 
but actually no such thing has been done. The fair, 

£ white stoneiwhich came from^ts age-old accumul^ 
»*tions of dust, ifhere is romance, too, in the revealing of 
beauty (wrought by artists of the days of Simon de 
Montfort, who contributed to the cost) which has for so 
long been con^jfealed behind a grimy veillft is now(clearly 
to be seen, and the whole of the flfoejks' Corner, oelow, < 
will be infinitely lighter than of old. During .the coming 
winter the lower half of the transept will be cleaned. 
Perhaps the most remarkable revelation is the splendid 
series of qftajvings which occupies the spandrels of the 
arcade below the great rose window. This comprises 
four figures. Iryfis an a£el swinging a censer, anqboth 
are in almost perfect condition. As sculpture they are 
works of the finest craftsmanship, and their general 
character has been well described by the late Professor 
W R. Lethaby : ^ Serious and yet gay, the very 
embodiment of rapture^/ 

They were wrought ebmi * about the year 1255 by 
members of the school of. Master John of St. Albans, 
chief sculptor to King Henry III., possibly by the hand 
of the master himself. Traces of the bright colou\with 
which they(were originally painted have also been founds 
and they show that the wings of the angels were red ana 
blue. Eight-pointed stars, and crosses, adorned their 

I red-lined mantles. The angel on the left stands upon 
an exquisitely carved lion, and that on the right on a 
monkjgy. 

Tlf two figures in the central spandrels, towards which 
the angels swing their fencers, are not so well preserved, 
and the reason probably is that at various periods the 
rosefevindow above them has been out of repair. Af 

I sucH times rain and hail would blow in, and the figures 
in the middle were leis [ protected than (the Rangels in 
the corners. ~ 
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EXERCISE 97 

POSTAL INFORMATION 

Type the following, noting carefully the 
information given— 

For full conditions of Postal Services, the 
Post Office Guide should be consulted. The 
guide is published in January and July of 
each year, price Is. 

Circular Post applies where all copies 
of the circulars are ; n imitation typewritten 
or in printed characters. Postal packets not 
exceeding twenty in number may be posted 
at the reduced rate of id. post, provided the 
envelopes are unsealed and the packets are 
tied up in bundles and handed over the 
counter of a post office, in the early afternoon 
if intended for dispatch the same day. 

The postal authorities require a form to 
accompany each bundle, giving the number of 
postal packets (at least 20) contained in the 
bundles and the signature of the poster, and 
the name of the person on whose behalf they 
are posted. 

Registration ensures delivery of letter or 
parcels, or compensation in the rare case of 
non-delivery. 

Letters intended for registration must be 
enclosed in special registered envelopes obtain¬ 
able from the post office, or in an envelope 
specially marked in blue. 

All postal ]jackets for registration must be 


handed over the counter of a post office, and 
a receipt obtained therefor. Parcels or the 
string thereof must be secured by sealing wax. 

Certificate of Posting unregistered par¬ 
cels may be obtained from the post office free; 
other unregistered postal packets £d. Com¬ 
pensation up to £2 is given on loss of unregis¬ 
tered parcels where such certificate has been 
obtained. 

Unpaid letters, newspapers, post cards are 
charged double postage on delivery. Under¬ 
paid letters, etc., are charged double the 
deficiency. 

Air Mails. Letters may be sent by Air 
Mail Service in accordance with certain postal 
regulations. Letters, post cards, printed* 
papers, etc., may be sent either wholly by air 
mail service, or partly by ordinary and partly 
by air mail service. 

The words “Air Mail” must be indicated 
on the outside top left-hand corner of the 
packet to be dispatched. Packets may be 
registered, but at present they cannot be 
insured. 

In addition to the ordinary postage rate, 
there is a supplementary air mail fee, varying 
according to destination and ranging from 2d. 
to Is. per ounce. Details of services, time 
saved, and fees payable are issued in a post 
office leaflet, obtainable free of charge. 

Packets may be sent by “Express” Air 
Service, and by “ Non-Express ” Air Service. 


xc—(aaos) 
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DISPLAY WORK 

In this chapter attention is directed to company work documents which it is often the duty 
of the typist to prepare for the printer. The documents require to be displayed artistically, 
and those most likely to be met in business are dealt with. They are: (1) Company Pro¬ 
spectus; (2) Memorandum of Association; (3) Articles of Association; (4) Balance Sheets; 
(5) Agenda; (6) Minutes. 

Exercises of the documents are given on pages 132-139. 

(1) COMPANY PROSPECTUS 

A Prospectus is a document which offers shares to the public, and should give details as 
under— 

The name of the Company (underlined). 

The amount of the required capital. 

Details as to Shares. 

The names of Directors, Bankers, Solicitors, Auditors, and other Officers (underlined). 

The Address of the Company under a heading, Registered Office. 

Then follow details of undertakings already entered upon, and any other information 

likely to be helpful to the public in their judgment of the prospects of the proposed 

Company. 

Date. 

Prospectuses are usually printed, and are issued with a letter of application for shares. 

(See Exercises 98 and 99.) 

(2) MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 

This is a document defining the powers of the company, giving details of the specific 
objects for which it is established, the amount of capital, etc. It shows the entire scope of 
operations, beyond which the company cannot legally go without the leave of the ('ourt. 

It must be signed and sealed, and a copy must be forwarded to the Registrar. 

It is typed in double line spacing with a treble line between sections. Draft paper 
(10* X 16) and a wide left-hand margin should be used. Paragraphs arc numbered and 
sub-paragraphs indented. 

A Memorandum of Association contains the following information— 

1. Name of the Company, set out as a heading in capital 'atters, and repeated in 

paragraph 1. 

2. The situation of the registered office. 

3. The objects of the company, specified in paragraphs in hang-paragraph form, enum¬ 

erated (a), ( b ), ( c ), etc., in single line spacing, with the usual double line spacing between 
sub-paragraphs. 

4. The liability of the members. 

5. The amount of share capital and the division of the capital into shares. 

The signatures of the subscribers to the Memorandum must be witnessed. 

(See Exercise 100.) 


(3) ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 

The Articles of Association are terms agreed upon by the shareholders, and form the code 
of regulations governing the conduct of the business, the number and qualification of the 
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directors, and the internal management of the company generally. The Articles must not 
exceed the terms of the Memorandum of Association, to which they are supplementary. 

The Articles must be printed, stamped with a 10s. Deed Stamp, signed by the subscribers 
to the Memorandum of Association and Registered. 

(See Exercise 101.) 


(4) BALANCE SHEETS 

Balance Sheets are statements showing the balances of open accounts of a business, thus 
affording a classification of resources and liabilities. 

Balance sheets show— 

On the Debit or Liabilities side, On the Credit or Assets side — 

1. The capital. 1. Land or property owned. 

2. Credits and accruing charges. 2. Plant and machinery, and stock in trade. 

3. Reserve fund. 3. Sundry debts. 

4. Profit and Loss Account. 4. Investments, and cash in hand. 

Profit and Loss Accounts are usually issued with balance sheets. 

When possible, balance sheets and other financial statements are typed on brief machines, 
so that the statement may be typed across the length of foolscap. 

When a brief carriage is not available, the debit and credit sides must be typed separately, 
either two sheets of foolscap being used and gummed down the centre, or a single sheet of 
foolscap folded across the centre. 

In each case great care must be taken to centre the headings without unnecessary space 
between letters of the centre words, and to have perfect alignment throughout the statement. 

Type the longer side of the statement first, and then, either on the second foolscap page 
or on the remaining half of the single foolscap page, make faint pencil marks, following the 
alignment of the part already completed to ensure correct alignment throughout. 

Items are usually typed in single line spacing, with a double space between items. 

Care must be taken— 

(i) To arrange the work so that the top margin can be used as the binding margin in 
filing; in other words, commence the lines of type at what would in ordinary circumstances 
be the bottom of the paper. 

(ii) Not to leave too much space in the centre of the statement. In the case of folded 
paper— 

The dividing line of the statement will take the place of the fold. 

On the debit side, the heading will be typed right up to the fold; the figures of the 

statement to within one space of the fold. 

On the credit side, the heading will commence at the fold (and thus be an unbroken 

continuance of the first part of the heading); the figures of the statement will commence 

one space from the fold. 

(iii) To leave ample space between the title heading and the column headings. 

(iv) To type the second side in perfect alignment with the first. 

(v) To have the totals in strict line with each other. 

When thin paper is being used, to prevent type impressions penetrating, a sheet of paper 
may be placed between the folded sheet. Indeed, another sheet of foolscap may be used in 
such a way that half is between the folded paper, and half protecting the typed (or to be typed) 
portion next the platen. 

Very narrow statements may be typed across the width of foolscap. 

(See Exercises 102-104.) 
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(5) AGENDA 

An Agenda is a list (a programme) of matters to be presented for consideration at a meeting. 

There is no hard and fast rule with regard to margins and line spacing. An ample left- 
hand margin is always allowed—10 or 15 degrees usually. Items are numbered, and the side 
headings (not marginal headings) descriptive of the item of business are typed in underlined 
capitals. (See Exercise 105.) 

(6) MINUTES 

The term “minute” has more than one meaning— 

(i) It means a sixtieth part of a unit, as— 

(a) A point of time (sixty seconds) expressed as 1 hr. 1 min. 

(b) A part of a degree (sixty seconds) expressed as 1° 20'. 

(ii) It is also used to refer to the official record of the transactions or deliberations of a 
meeting. 

An example of a report of a meeting will be seen on p. 139. Line spacing may be single or 
double, usually an extra line space is left between items, and resolutions and recommendations 
are always indented; sometimes underlined when in double-line spacing; or printed in italics. 

EXERCISE 98 

Type the following Company Prospectus— 

The Subscription List will be open on the 19th day of March, 
and will close on or before the 26th day of March, 193-. 

STANDARD THEATRE, LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 


CAPITAL . . . £80,000 

Divided into 

55,000 8i per cent Cumulative Preference 

Shares of £1 each.£55,000 

100,COO Ordinary Shares of 5s. each . . 25,000 

£80,000 


ISSUE AT PAR OP 

55,000 per cent CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH 

and 

100,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF 5s. EACH 
Payable as follows: 

Cumulative Preference Shares: On Application 5s. , on 
Allotment 5s. , and on the 27th day of April, 19.., the 
balance of 10s. per Share. 
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Ordinary Shares: On Application Is. , on Allotment 2s. , 
and on the 27th day of April, 19.., the balance of 2s. per 
Share. 

No allotment will be made unless all Shares now offered 
for subscription are subscribed for. 

The 55,000 Q\ per cent Cumulative Preference Shares of 
£1 each are preferential both as to capital and dividend, 
and the Ordinary Shares entitle the holders thereof, after 
payment of the Cumulative Preference DividencL^oT 8^ per cent 
on the Preference Shares, to the remaining profits'of the 
year, which the Directors shall determine to distribute. 

The Articles of the Company contain the following 
provisions as to the voting - 

Upon a show of hands every Shareholder present im person 
at a meeting shall have one vote only. Upon a poll every 
holder of Cumulative Preference Shares present in person or 
by proxy shall have one vote for each Cumulative Preference 
Share held by him, and every Ordinary Shareholder present in 
person or by proxy shall have one vote for each two Ordinary 
Shares held by him. The Chairman shall, both upon a show of 
hands and at the poll, have a casting vote in addition to 
the vote or votes to which he may be entitled as member. 

Applications are invited on the basis of one Cumulative 
Preference Share and one Ordinary Share, and the Directors 
reserve the right to refuse or otherwise deal with any 
application for Cumulative Preference Shares not so made. 

The Directors will take up and pay for in cash the 
remaining 45,000 Ordinary Shares. 
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Directors: 

JOHN SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A., "The Oaks," Gerrards Cross, Bucks, 
Chartered Architect, Chairman of Ultra-Modern Cinemas, 
Limited. 

THOMAS SHEFFIELD, "The Maples," 42 Queen Street, Warrington, 
Governing Director of T. Sheffield & Co., Ltd., Con¬ 
structional Engineers, Director of Ultra-Modern 
Cinemas, Limited. 

Ba nkers: 

BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 

Piccadilly Branch, 160 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

Solicitors: 

Messrs. W. R. HICKMAN AND STIMSON 
24 North Place, London, W. 2 

Auditors: 

Messrs. BROWN, WILLIAMS & CO. 

Chartered Accountants 
64 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

Se cretar y: 

A. KNIGHT 
Registered Office: 

142-150 Fulham Road, South Kensington, London, S.W.10 
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EXERCISE 99 (Application for Shares) 

STANDARD THEATRE, LIMITED 

(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 


Capital . . . £80,000 

Divided into 55,000 per cent Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 100,000 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. 


ISSUE AT PAR OF 

55,000 8£ per cent CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH 
100,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF 5s. EACH 


To THE DIRECTORS OF STANDARD THEATRE, LIMITED, 
142-150 Fulham Road, 

South Kensington, N.W.lo. 


Gentlemen, 

l/We enclose a cheque for £ being a deposit of 5s. for each Preference Share, 

and of Is. for each Ordinary Share payable on application for Preference Shares and 

Ordinary Shares of the above Company at par, 1/we request you to allot to me/us 
the Preference Shares and Ordinary Shares upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus 
dated 17th March, 19. ., and subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
said Company. I We hereby agree to accept the same or any less number of Preference Shares 
and Ordinary Shares that may be allotted to me /us, and to pay the balance due from me us 
as specified in the said Prospectus, and I/we authorize you to place my our name(s) upon the 
register of members of the Company in respect of the Shares allotted to me/us. 

Name (in full)... 

(If a lady add “Mrs." or "Miss") 

Address . ... 


Dated this. ... 19.. 


Cheques should be drawn payable to “Standard Theatre, Limited” or “Bearer,” and crossed 
“Barclays Bank, Limited. Not negotiable.” 

Any alteration from “order” to “bearer” must be authenticated by the drawer's 
signature. 

No receipt will be issued in respect of the above payment, but an acknowledgment will 
be forwarded in due course, either by letter of allotment in whole or in part, or by return of 
deposit. 

This form should be forwarded with remittance to the Company’s Secretary, A. Knight, 
Standard Theatre, Ltd., 142-150 Fulham Road, S.W.10. 
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EXERCISE 100 

Type the following Memorandum of 
Association and Articles— 

THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929 
Company Limited by Shares 
Memorandum of Association 

OF 

James Jacques & Son, Ltd. 

1. The name of the Company is “James 
Jacques & Son, Limited.” 

2. The registered office of the Company will 
be situate in England. 

3. The objects for which the Company is 
established are— 

(а) To acquire and take over as going 

concerns the businesses of General 
Contractors, Builders, now carried 
on by Messrs. James Jacques and 
Richard Jacques at Horton, under 
the style of Joseph Jacques, together 
with all or any of the assets of or 
used in connection with the said 
businesses and subject to all or 
any of the liabilities of the same 
businesses. 

(б) To carry on all or any of the following 

businesses, viz. General Contractors, 
Builders, Painters, Decorators, 
Sanitary Engineers, Electrical 
Engineers, Plumbers, etc. 

(c) ■ • • 

(d) . . . 

4. The liability of the members is limited. 

5. The capital of the Company is £25,000 
divided into 25,000 Shares of £1 each. Any 
of the said shares for the time being unissued 
and any new shares from time to time to be 
created may from time to time be issued with 
such preferred, deferred, or other special 
rights or such restrictions, whether in respect 
of dividend, voting, return of capital or other¬ 
wise, as the Company may by special resolu¬ 
tion determine, but so that the special rights 
or privileges belonging to the holders of shares 
issued with a preference or other special rights 
shall not be affected, altered, abrogated, modi¬ 
fied, or dealt with except with such sanction 
as is provided by the Articles of Association 
of the Company for the time being. 


WE, the several persons whose names and 
addresses are subscribed, are desirous of being 
formed into a Company in pursuance of this 
Memorandum of Association, and we hereby 
respectively agree to take the number of 
shares in the capital of the Company set 
opposite our respective names. 


Names j 

Addresses and 
Descriptions of 
Subscribers 

Number of 
Shares 
taken by 
each 

Subscriber 

I 

James Jacques 

Grove Works, Horton, 

One 


Contractor. 


Richard Jacques 

Grove Works, Horton, 

One 


Contractor. 



Dated this 23rd day of December, 19.. 

Witness to the signatures of the said James 
Jacques and Richard Jacques, 

James Wall, 
of Horton. 

Solicitor. 

EXERCISE 101 

THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929 

Company Limited by Shares 

Articles of Association 

OF 

James Jacques & Son, Ltd. 

1. The Regulations of Table A contained 
in the First Schedule to the Companies Act, 
1929 (hereinafter referred to as “Table A”) 
shall apply to this Company except so far as 
the same are inconsistent with or modified by 
these Articles. 

2. The Company is a Private Company, and 
accordingly— 

(a) The right to transfer the Shares in 

the Company shall be restricted in 
the manner provided in Table A, as 
hereby modified. 

( b) The number of members of the Com¬ 

pany (exclusive of persons who are 
in the employment of the Company 
and of persons who, having been 
formerly in the employment of 
the Company, were while in such 
employment and have continued 
after the determination of such 
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employment to be members of the 
Company) shall be limited to fifty. 

3. . . . 

4. . . . 

Names, Addresses, and Descriptions of 
Subscribers— 

James Jacques, 

Grove Works, Horton. 

Contractor. 


Richard Jacques, 

Grove Works, Horton. 

Contractor. 

Dated this 23rd day of December, 19. . 

Witness to the signatures of the said James 
Jacques and Richard Jacques. 

James Wall. 


EXERCISE 102 

BALANCE SHEET, Year Ending 31st December, 19.. 


Receipts 

€ 


(I. 

Payments 

£ 

8. 

d. 

To Balance at Bank and in hand 

28 

6 

4 

By Rent of Room for Meeting 


12 

6 

,, Subscriptions ..... 

ll.i 

6 

0 

,, Printing, Stationery, and Duplicating . 

11 

6 

1 

,, Profit on Social .... 

2 

11 

7 

„ Secretary (Honorarium) 

5 

5 

0 

,, Bank Interest (less Charges) 


4 

6 

,, Postages and Telephone 

2 

3 

0 





,, Repair of Typewriter 


12 

0 





„ United Distributive Trades Association 

2 

2 

0 





National Federation (Subscriptions) 

50 

0 

0 





,, Loainshire Area (Subscriptions) . 

20 

5 

0 





„ National President’s Financial Appeal 

13 

0 

0 





„ Cheque Book ..... 


5 

0 






£105 

10 

7 





£ 8. d. 








Cash in hand . . 5 3 4 

Cash in Bank . 35 14 C 









40 

17 

10 


£146 

8 

5 


£146 

8 

5 
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EXERCISE 104 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year Ended 31st Maroh, 19.. 



£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

To Income Tax and Income Tax Equaliz- 




By Balance from Trading Account 

24,870 

10 

6 

ation Reserve .... 

4,796 

2 

3 

,, Dividend from Investment 

420 

6 

0 

„ Provision for loss on forward Con- 








tracts ..... 

800 

0 

0 





,, Balance down being Net Profit for 



. 





the year ended 31st March, 19. . . 

19.694 

14 

3 






£25,290 

16 

6 


£25,290 

16 

6 


£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

To Amount transferred to Reserve Fund 

2,000 

0 

0 

By Balance down being Net Profit for the 




,, Balance down .... 

17,694 

14 

3 

year ended 31st. March, 19. . 

19,694 

14 

3 


£19,694 

14 

3 


£19,694 

14 

3 





By Balance down .... 

£17,694 

14 

3 


EXERCISE 105 

Type the following Agenda — 

THE 36TH QUARTERLY MEETING OF DELEGATES 

Will be held in the Board Room 
On Tuesday, 6th January, 19.., at 7.0 p.m. 

A_G E N D A 

1. MINUTES of the 35th Quarterly Meeting, dated 3rd 

September, 19. . . 

2. PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT. 

3. ALTERATION TO RULES: To receive the recommendations 

of the Executive Committee. 

4. TO CONSIDER the position relating to the election of 

President and Vice-President. 

5. TO CONSIDER the following resolution - 

"That in the opinion of this Committee, large 
bodies of outside contributors, employing 
approximately 2,700 contributors, should have 
representation on the Executive Committee, 
and that Clause 8 of the Rules should be 
amended to give effect to this resolution. " 

6. TO RECEIVE Reports of Contributors' Representatives 

on the Boards of Management. 

7. TO RECEIVE Report of Executive Committee. 

8. OTHER BUSINESS. 
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EXERCISE 106 

Type the following Minutes— 

Minutes of the Sixth Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Watford Motor Company, Ltd., 
held at Salisbury House, Watford, on the 
14th September, 19.., at 10.0 o’clock a.m. 

Phesent— 

Sir John Truelove (Chairman). 

George Howard (Secretary). 

Lawrence Stone (Solicitor). 

There were also present seventy-two share¬ 
holders. 

The Secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the Auditor. 

The Chairman addressed the meeting, and 
referred to several of the more important 
items in the Balance Sheet. 


The Chairman moved and Mr. John 
Dyson seconded, and it was unanimously 

Resolved : 

That the Sixth Annual Report, Balance 
Sheet, and Profit and Loss Appropriation 
Account thereto annexed and now before 
the meeting, be adopted and passed. 

Further Resolved : 

That a final dividend of 25 per cent (less 
tax), making 30 per cent for the year to 
31st July, 19.., be and the same is hereby 
declared, payable forthwith. 

That the retiring Directors, Mr. Henry 
Jamieson and Mr. John Dyson be re-elected. 

That Messrs. Belton & Co. be re-elected 
Auditors of the Company, their remunera¬ 
tion to be £200 per annum. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Directors, as well 
as to the management and staff, concluded 
the proceedings. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


COPYING METHODS 


1. Carbon Copying 

2. Press Copying 

3. Rapid Roller Copying 

Copies of all outgoing communications are retained so that a complete record of trans¬ 
actions, undertakings, agreements, etc., is available for reference if and when necessary. 

The number of copies to be taken depends partly on the system of tiling, and partly on 
the degree of efficiency of filing. [See (iii) below.] 

(i) If inward and outward correspondence are filed separately only one ‘‘copy *’ of out¬ 
ward correspondence is required—for the letter book. 

(ii) If a letter book is kept and also a system of filing in operation, then copies must be 
taken; one for the letter book, the other(s) for the filing system. 

(iii) If for the filing system only, then one copy is taken, except in the case of letters 
dealing with more than one subject, when generally the same number of copies should be taken 
as the number of subjects dealt with when those subjects have each a special file. This will 
be clearer to the student when studied with the chapter on filing. 

There are three methods of copying correspondence— 

1. Carbon Copying, the method employed most generally. 

2. Letter Press Copying, used in small offices where the press copying system is con¬ 
sidered preferable or advisable. 

3. Rapid Roller Copying, used in offices where correspondence is heavy, and where the 
press copying system is favoured for correspondence. 

1. CARBON COPYING 

The method of carbon copying is generally the most favoured, no doubt owing to its 
simplicity. Only one operation is necessary, the copy being made at the time of typing the 
original. 

For carbon copying use only the best typewriting carbon papers, semi-carbons being 
preferable to full (or double) carbons, as it is undesirable to have a carbon impression on 
the reverse side of correspondence. Handwriting carbons are useless for the purposes of 
typewriting. 

There are three types of carbon paper, for use with the pen, pencil, and typewriter respec¬ 
tively ; pen and pencil carbons are somewhat softer than carbons for typewriting. 

Good quality carbons do not wear quickly; the coating does not rub off readily, many 
copies may be produced of clear, sharp, easily readable impressions which do not fade quickly, 
and which do not smudge. The first impression of a good “hard” (or typewriting) carbon 
paper is not heavy, and subsequent impressions are of a uniform clearness. 

Inferior carbon papers are easily perforated by letters like “ o ” and “ d ” ; they quickly fade 
in sunlight, and easily smudge on the finger when touched; they readily crease and cause what 
are known as “trees” on the copies (i.e. impressions of creases). 

To prevent “ tree-ing,” smooth the carbon papers flat before inserting them between papers, 
and see that the paper feed is in good order. 

To Test Carbons. 

Before using, hold to the light a sheet of carbon paper. The colour should not be too bright; 
the carbon should be evenly coated and not too heavily inked. 
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After using the carbon once, see that a faint impression only has been made; if much of 
the coating has been cut out, the carbon is too soft for good typewriting results. 

Carbon copies of letters are now accepted as evidence in law cases; up to recent date 
press copies only were so accepted. 

Kinds of Typewriting Carbons. 

Light, medium, and heavyweight carbons are manufactured. Light carbons are sometimes 
rather expensive, but many copies may be produced from a good quality light carbon. 

Soft carbons are used on pad machines: hard carbons are used on ribbon machines. 

There are the following kinds of carbons— 

Single (or semi)—coated on one side only: used for correspondence where few copies are 
required, and when paper of ordinary weight is used. 

Double—coated on both sides: used when many copies are required at one operation, in 
which case thin paper is used. 

Copying: carbonized so that each copy produced therefrom can be press-copied. 

Hectograph (in purple only): used in reproducing copies on Hectograph and similar 
duplicators. 

Billing: specially manufactured in very strong tissue (which does not crease) for use on 
billing machines. 

Size of Carbon Sheets. 

Carbons are obtained in quarto, foolscap, draft, and brief sizes, and small size carbons 
may be utilized in place of larger size carbons, when such larger size is not available, by gum¬ 
ming (with gummed paper on the uncarbonized side) edge to edge lengthwise two small car¬ 
bons ; thus— 

Two quarto carbons so gummed can be used as a draft carbon. 

Two foolscap carbons so gummed can be used as a brief carbon. 

Separation of Carbons. 

It is generally found to be a convenience if the carbons used are slightly larger than the 
paper used, so that by gripping the projecting edges of the carbons they are speedily and 
easily separated from the copies. 

When carbons of the same size as the paper arc used, when permissible, cut off a corner 
of the papers to give a projecting edge of the carbons. When this method is inconvenient, 
insert the required number of blank papers and grip them in the platen, then insert between 
these papers the carbons, continue to feed the papers into machine, thus leaving projecting 
edges of the carbons at the bottom of the papers. Great care must be taken to insert the 
carbons correctly. 

Colours. 

Use the same colour carbon papers as the colour of the ribbon (or pad) in order that correc¬ 
tions on the carbon copies are not discernible. 

Carbons, copying or non-copying, are obtainable in blue, purple, green, red, and black 
(copying blue). 

Black carbons give the most permanent records; purple are in most general use; red 
and green are not considered satisfactory for general use. 

For more than eight copies, a “brass” cylinder and lightweight carbon papers of good 
quality are best. The clearness and number of copies produced depend largely upon the 
cylinder (hard or soft) and the thickness of the paper, together with the state of the type (worn 
or clear cut), as well as upon the weight of carbon paper used. Where circumstances permit, 
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strike direct on to the paper instead of striking through the ribbon, which has a blunting 
effect on the impression. 

The best results are obtained by the use of good carbon sheets, a hard cylinder and thin 
paper, and a slightly heavier touch, although certain typewriters are provided with a pressure 
gauge to regulate the force of the blow for the number of copies required. 

Thin paper and good quality carbons should give twelve clear copies, but for short docu¬ 
ments it is advisable to make the twelve copies in two operations; with ordinary typewriting 
paper six copies is usually the maximum. 

Carbons when not in use should not be rolled, but kept flat in an airtight box; exposure 
to air sometimes causes the carbons to fade, and exposure to a damp atmosphere causes 
them to curl, while heat tends to melt the wax; especially is this so in the case of inferior 
carbons. Carbons should, obviously, never be folded. Carbon papers to be used again should 
be kept overnight in the box or folder supplied with the carbons, thus keeping them flat and 
free from creases. 

Economy in the use of carbons is obtained by reversing the ends when inserting so that 
the lines of type do not fall in the same place, and in order to type between lines, cut off strips 
(varying in width from that of line spacing) across the width of the carbon sheets. 

Insertion of Carbons. 

Care must be taken to insert the carbon, so that the carbonized side is resting on the side 
of the paper on which the copy is to be produced. 

To arrange the papers and carbons ready for insertion in the typewriter, place on the 
typewriter table the. letter heading, face downwards. On this lay a sheet of carbon paper, 
carbonized side up, and on this lay the paper which is to receive the copy. If more than one 
copy is to be made, place alternately another carbon and paper until the required number of 
blank papers have been placed. Paper (not carbons) should be at the top and bottom of the 
batch. 

Carbons ready made into sets of 3, 4, 5, or 6 sheets are obtainable. When “sets” are used, 
the papers to bear the copies are inserted between the earbon sheets. 

Similarly, sets of stationery in duplicate, triplicate, or more are obtainable, containing 
letter heading and the necessary number of tissue sheets for carbon copies, in which case 
the carbon papers are inserted. 

A backing sheet with top turn over, (or a strip of narrow (about 2 in. wide) folded paper, 
a trifle longer than the width of the paper and carbons used, placed at the top edges of the 
papers), ensure a more accurate insertion of the papers so that none slip. If difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced owing to bulkiness, insert and grip the paper in the platen, then insert the carbons, 
or release the platen and place the sheets as low as possible behind the platen. Then return 
the release to normal position to grip, inserting as usual. When a top turn-over or binder is 
not in use, to prevent papers slipping line spacing may be made by means of the platen knobs, 
but this should not be necessary if the typewriter is in good working order and the platen is 
not glossy. 

To prevent risk of impression, raise the paper fingers before removing the papers from 
the typewriter. 

Continuous Stationery. 

There are now on the market several makes of machines, designed for the use of con¬ 
tinuous stationery; that is, stationery, either rolled or folded, giving a continuous length of 
forms, etc. The use of continuous stationery saves time which would otherwise be spent in 
the insertion of stationery and carbons, and also in the separation of the paper and carbons, 
in that the special devices or attachments to the typewriters are designed so as to produce 
single or duplicate copies, and to detach the respective forms. The forms and carbons are 
automatically fed into position at each insertion of the stationery. 
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Corrections Before Removal of Paper. 

Turn the cylinder so that the error is in an easier position for erasing. Raise the paper 
fingers. Erase the error on the copy nearest the cylinder, using an ordinary india-rubber first 
to prevent smudging. Then insert a thin piece of cardboard in front of the carbon, i.e. behind 
the paper on which the erasure is to be made, and erase from the next copy. Repeat this till 
the error is erased on each sheet. Remove cardboard. Readjust the typewriter and correct 
the error, taking care that the papers do not slip. 

By starting on the last sheet and protecting the carbon at each erasure, the carbon is kept 
in a better condition throughout in that smudged patches on the carbons are obviated. If 
paper is used instead of cardboard, leave 
strips in front of each carbon until the erasure 
has been made from all sheets, then remove 
them and readjust for correction. 

Corrections After Removal of Paper. 

To ensure perfect alignment and placing, 
it is better to erase and correct the errors on 
each sheet separately, as described in the 
section on corrections. 

If the typewriter ink is of a colour differ¬ 
ent from that of the carbon copies, insert a 
strip of carbon paper behind the ribbon 
vibrator, carbonized side next to paper, when 
making corrections on carbon copies. 

Emphasis. 

Important words, instead of being under¬ 
lined, can be given suitable prominence by 
inserting a strip of coloured carbon next the copies, and withdrawing the strip immediately 
the words to be emphasized are typed. Another method is to insert a piece of paper so as to 
leave sufficient space for separate insertion, by means of a red ribbon, of the words to be 
emphasized in the carbon copies. 



2. PRESS COPYING 

Press copying is an alternative method to carbon copying, but the screw press copy method 
described is, in these progressive times, almost obsolete. 

Ordinary press copies are usually taken in books of Japanese tissue pages of thin, semi¬ 
transparent paper, already bound and numbered, with index pages provided at the beginning 
or end of the book. The book is labelled ‘Tetters,” “invoices,” etc., according to the purpose 
it serves. 

For this work it is necessary to use a copying ribbon or pad, generally black (copying 
purple) for legal w r ork and purple for commercial work. A combined record and copying 
ribbon should be used when envelopes are to be typed on the same machine as that on which 
letters are typed. 

Work to be press copied should be typed on one side of the paper only. 

In addition to the copying ribbon, the following materials are required for press copying- - 

1. Tissue pages, bound or loose. 4. Drying sheets. 

2. Oil (waterproof) sheets. 5. Bath—to moisten damping sheets—or brush. 

3. Damping sheets (or brush). 6. Letter screw press. 

The damping sheets must be kept in the bath when not in use. 
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To Copy Letters. 

Open the letter book at the first unused page, and protect the used pages with an oil sheet. 
On the oil sheet lay a damp sheet (the degree of moisture to be determined by the condition 
of the ribbon, new ribbons requiring less moisture than worn ribbons). 

Over the damp sheet place the blank tissue sheet, and on this, face downwards, place the 
letter to be copied (which has been typed with a copying ribbon). Lay an oil sheet on top of 
this. Repeat this process until the required number of letters has been inserted. Six or more 
letters are usually inserted at one time. Place the letter book into the copying press (with the 
bound edge of the book projecting), and screw down to hard pressure for about two minutes. 

It is better for the purpose of separating the letters, and for inserting drying sheets, to 
leave a corner of the letter book pages unmoistened. 

The letters may then be removed from the book, and drying paper inserted between the 
pages bearing new copies of letters. 

To prevent off-setting (impressions of type appearing on the backs of letters) the letters 
themselves must not be placed one on top of the other, nor must they be folded and put into 
their respective envelopes until they are thoroughly dry. 

The greatest care must be taken to sec that the correct amount of moisture is contained 
in the damping sheets. Too much moisture will result in both the original and the copy being 
smudged, and too little moisture will give an imperfect copy. After a little experience this 
method of copying can be carried out with complete accuracy. 

If several letters of the same tenor are sent, one only need be copied. A list of the addressees, 
headed “ Circular on previous page sent to the following—” should be typed, and copied on 
the page succeeding that on which the copy letter appears. 

To Obtain Several Copies in One Operation. 

Type with hectograph ribbon (or pad). 

Proceed as for one copy, but over the damp sheet place the necessary number of loose 
flimsy sheets. Moisten the damping sheet sufficiently to moisten the number of sheets required. 
Then insert as ordinarily, except that several pages—not one only—are between the damping 
sheet and the letter to be copied. The order of pages will be : oil sheet—damping sheet, heavily 
moistened—tissues—letter—oil sheet. 

Leave one corner of the tissue sheets dry, so that the pages may be easily separated. 

Subject the book to very heavy pressure for several minutes. 

An ordinary copying ribbon takes two or three copies, a hectograph ribbon takes five or 
six copies. 

Carbon Press Copies. Letter press carbons are used when it is required to take several 
letter press copies. Each carbon will take five or six duplicates. 

Letters are copied after they have been signed. 

Imperfect copies are due to one or more of the following causes— 

(i) Insufficient or over-damping, when the copies will be faint or blurred. 

(ii) Insufficient pressure. 

(iii) A worn-out ribbon having been used. 

(iv) The omission of drying sheets between the copies until the copies are sufficiently dry. 

(v) The omission of oil sheets to protect the letters already copied. 

(vi) The use of creased damping sheets or tissue sheets. 

3. RAPID ROLLER COPYING 

Rapid Roller Copying for which a special Copier is necessary, is a speedy system of press 
copying. Therefore in large offices, where the correspondence is heavy, and where the press 
copy method must be used, the rapid roller system is adopted. 
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Roller copying machines are made on the double roller principle, the letters passing 
between the two rollers under pressure. 

A large roll of special copying paper accommodating about 500 letters is placed on the 
machine. Letters to be copied are placed one at a time on a tray and, with the pressure 
lever down as the handle of the copier is being operated, they are automatically fed 
through the copier between a roller and the moving roll of copying paper, the latter receiving 
an impression of the typewritten matter. The letters automatically fall into a receiving tray 
at the rear of the machine. 

Copies should be filed daily, either in a letter book or with the incoming correspondence. 

Guillotine. 

When the letters are copied, the roll of copies is automatically cut into pages by means 
of a guillotine, or lever, which cannot be moved except when the indicator has dropped. On 
the best makes of rotary copiers the cutting lever works only when the copies are in exact 
position. Where no guillotine is provided, the copies must be hand cut. 

Inking. 

If the copying paper is chemically moistened—as used on the model illustrated—a semi- 
rotary ribbon (inked on one side only) is used. If the copying paper is not so moistened, the 
roll to be dampened is passed through water, and a rapid roller copying ribbon (giving up to 
six copies if desired) is used. 

When the copying paper is not chemically moistened, care must be taken not to moisten 
the paper too heavily, as blurred copies and off setting result, and the paper easily tears 
when too damp. 

Below is a list of the features, advantages and disadvantages, of the carbon and rapid press 
copy systems. The special requirements of the business will be taken into consideration before 
deciding which system should be adopted. 


Carbon Method 

Oar boils. 

Record ribbons—less expensive and producing 
clearer copies than copying ribbons. 

Oopy made at time of typing, therefore no 
later operation required. 


Copy not likely to be omitted. 

Corrections to be inserted after the original 
has been signed. 

Signature, if given at all, must be inserted 
separately on copy. 

File copies not necessarily on tissues. 


Rapid Press Copy Method 

Special apparatus. 

Copying or combined ribbons necessary. 

Copy made later, therefore extra copies found 
later to be required may be made without 
the necessity of retyping the original. 

Copy might be omitted. 

Corrections shown exactly as they appear on 
the original. 

Facsimile signature shown. 


Economy of filing space is effected owing to 
the thinness of the tissues. 


ii—(aaos) 
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EXERCISE 107 

Type the following, memorizing details— 
CHEQUES 

Methods of Protection 

As a means of safeguard against the altera¬ 
tion of cheques, cheque punches or perforators 
may be used—machines which perforate the 
amount in figures or words. 

But so far as the typist is concerned, the 
chief means of safeguard in the typing of 
cheques is the use of Pin Point Type, which 
perforates slightly the surface of the paper. 

When cheques are typewritten in Ordinary 
type, black (copying blue indelible) ribbon 
should be used, as the ink of other ribbons is 
removable by acid. 

When large quantities of cheques are type¬ 
written, the cheques are made up in pads 
with duplicate sheets bearing the numbers of 
the cheques. Double-sided carbons are used 
so that a duplicate is taken, and a duplicate 
in reverse characters is produced on the back 
of the cheques, thus rendering alterations 
noticeable. 

The use of carbon copies of cheques elimin¬ 
ates the necessity for entering on the counter¬ 
foils details of the cheques issued, as is 
necessary when using ordinary cheque books. 
When cheques are typed on a machine with 
an adding attachment, the total amount of 
the cheques can be ascertained readily. 

EXERCISE 108, 

Make a copy of the following — 

A company may be incorporated— 

(a) By Royal Charter (or letters patent), 
e.g. The British South Africa Company. 

(b) By special Act of Parliament, e.g. 
Railway Companies. 

(c) By registration under the Companies 
Act, 1929. 


Companies limited by shares are by far the 
most important. 

Definitions. 

A Joint Stock Company is a company 
whose liabilities may be limited or unlimited. 
The capital of a public joint stock company 
must be subscribed by more than twenty per¬ 
sons (or more than ten in a banking busi¬ 
ness), otherwise the undertaking would be a 
Partnership. 

A Private Company is a small limited 
company, privately formed by members sub¬ 
scribing the necessary capital among them¬ 
selves. The number of shareholders may not 
be less than two nor more than fifty. It is 
prohibited from inviting the public to sub¬ 
scribe for any of its shares or debentures. 

A Public Company is a limited company, 
the capital of which is made up of shares 
publicly subscribed for, which shares may be 
sold by the respective holders without the 
consent of other shareholders. It may con¬ 
sist of any number of members not less than 
seven. 

A Limited Liability Company —the lia¬ 
bility of a shareholder is strictly limited to 
that part of the nominal amount of his shares 
which has not already been paid up. 

EXERCISE 109 

Type the following Invoice— 

Messrs. T. L. Yates & Sons, 18-22 Finlay 
Street, Nottingham. 12th Sept., 19. . 

Bought of De Luxe Furnishing Co., Lon¬ 
don, W.l. 

12 Oak Tables at £5 10s. each, £66. 12 
Oak Chairs at £1 10s. each, £18. 5 Oak Pic¬ 
ture Frames at £1 Is. each, £5 5s. 1 Oak 
Desk, £11 11s. 12 Oak Book Cases at £8 each, 
£96. 1 Oak Music Cabinet (inlaid), £6 6s. 
8 Walnut Framed Mirrors at £2 10s., £20. 
8 Fumed Oak Sideboards at £31 10s. each, 
£252. Total £475 2s. 

Per L.M.S. Rly. Carr. Pd. E. & O.E. 


Kinds of Registered Companies.! 

1. Unlimited (now very rare). 

2. Limited by Guarantee, or formed for 
furtherance of charity, art, religion, or pro¬ 
fessional objects. 

3. Limited by Shares. 


EXERCISE 110 

Type the following, memorizing the defi¬ 
nition— 

A Price List is a list issued by manufac¬ 
turers, merchants, and retailers showing 
definite prices of goods offered for sale. 
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Macdonald a co. 
28 Forrest Street 
Bristol 


SUIT CASKS 



Per 


24' 

26' 

Per Nest 


Inch 


22'/20' 

Cloth Covered 

Crest . 

T 

5/4 

5/9 

0/2 | 

10/0 

Hardwcar . 

5/9 

0/3 

6/9 

18/— 

Ideal . 

4d. 

7/7 

8/3 

8/11 

24/- 

City . 

5(1. 

9/5 

10/3 

11/1 

30/- 

Grained Hempite 
Croft . 


2/9 

2/11 

3/2 

8/- 

Parade 

1M. 

3/0 

3/9 

4/- 

10/0 

Special Jt.B. 

aw. 

4/2 

4 0 

4/10 

12/9 

Featherstnll 

2U1. 


5 3 

5/8 

15'- 

Vulcan Batten 

-id. 


7/3 

7/10 

J‘x 


EXERCISE 111 

Display the following correspondence— 
Dear Sirs, 

Please quote lowest price per hundredweight 
delivered at these works for the undernoted, 
stating what delivery you could give. 

Yours faithfully, 

Approx. 2 cwt., | in. lid. Steel, not less 
than 45 tons per square inch, elongation 
not less than 14 per cent. Suitable for 
drop-stamping and forging purposes in 
6-7 ft. lengths. 

Dear Sirs, 

As requested by your telephonic inquiry, 
we have now pleasure in quoting you as 
follows— 

One Mild Steel Rolled Bar, 8£ in. outside 
diameter X 18 ft. long with U in. diameter 
hole. Tensile strength 28-32 tons. Cold 
straightened. 35s. per cwt. 

We should supply you with a pressed Bloom 
14f in. square X 36 cwt., with a 3-in. hole bored 
down the centre for you to fill with sand, and 
afterwards return to us for rolling down to 
the finished size of 8| in. outside diameter. 

We could supply the bored Bloom in about 
14 days from receipt of order, and carry out 
the rolling to finished size in seven to ten 
days after the Bloom is returned to us. The 
Bloom is to be returned by you to us carriage 
paid after filling with sand. 

Net Cash Monthly. Offer OPEN 14 days. 

This quotation is given subject to the condi¬ 
tions stated on the back hereof. 


We hope to receive your orders in due 
course. 


Yours faithfully, 


Dear Sirs, 

We acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of 
your order of the 7th instant, No. H.S.779, 
for rolling 1 Steel Bloom at the price of £6 per 
ton on Bloom Weight net cash m/a, which 
shall have our best attention. 

This order is accepted on the usual 
conditions regarding delivery. 

We shall be pleased to receive further orders 
from you. 

Yours faithfully, 


EXERCISE 112 

Dear Sirs, 

We have not yet received the Bright Steel 
Shafting as per your Advice Note No. H.413 
of 20th July. We expect this will be to hand 
within the next day or two. 

We notice by your Advice Note that you 
have dispatched only two pieces of 2" diam. 
Shafting, these being to our Order No. 7239, 
and we would call your attention to your 
letter DE/BD of 22nd June, regarding a bar 
of 2" sq. 4' 3" long, which you have still to 
replace. We shall be glad if you w ill forward 
this bar at your earliest convenience. 

Yours faithfully, 

For J. & B. Daniels & Co. 

B. Sydney. 


Dear Sirs, 

We are in receipt of your letter dated the 
27th instant, from which we note that you 
have not yet received the Bright Steel Shaft¬ 
ing advised by us on the 20th instant (Advice 
Note No. H.413). We are taking this matter 
up with the Railway Company, with a view 
to hurrying the delivery. 

With regard to the 2 " Square Hollow Bar, 
4' 3" long, which we have still to replace, we 
hope to be able to dispatch this bar on Friday 
next, the 31st instant. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dee & Loftus, Ltd. 
per pro 

Director. 
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Dear Sirs, 

We duly received your letter Ref. FM/WM 
dated the 23rd July, and thank you very 
much for your readiness to discuss the matter 
in question with us in person. 

Since we are only interested, however, to 
learn in which foreign countries, if any, patent 
applications have been filed or patents have 
been granted corresponding to your British 
Patent No. 273008, we are of the opinion 
that a discussion would be unnecessary, and 
that the inquiry which we addressed to you 
could be dealt with by letter. 

An early reply will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dear Sirs, 

On 20th July we dispatched per the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company, via 
Partick Station, to Messrs. Maw son, Ltd., of 
Keen Works, Glasgow, 

2 pieces of 2' round Steel Bar, in 1 bundle, 

each 3' 4" long, weighing 2 qr. 13 lb. 

and obtained the 'signature for receipt of 
delivery by you of A. Carter. 

This morning we received a communication 
from our customers, in which they say that 
these bars have not yet come to hand, and 


we shall be glad if you will kindly hurry them 
forward with all possible speed. 

Yours faithfully, 

EXERCISE 113 

Dear Sirs, 

In pursuance of our policy of using our best 
efforts to ensure the satisfaction of every pur¬ 
chaser of our “Doesall” Machines, we make 
a point of inquiring some six months after 
purchase whether the machine is continuing 
to give satisfaction. 

On the 8th September last you purchased 
from us an N.T. Model. We should appreciate 
it if you would tell us whether this machine 
has, in the meantime, done its work satis¬ 
factorily. 

With thanks in advance, 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 

Dear Sirs, 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt 
of your order No. C220 for 4 “Moorwood” 
No. 25-6 Wheel Forward Machines. 

This has been placed in hand, and shall be 
delivered w r ith as little delay as possible. 

Awaiting your further orders, 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


INDEXING OF CORRESPONDENCE 

1. Letter Register 

2. Letter Book 

3. Letter Book Indexing 

4. Cross Indexing 

5. Cross Referencing 

As nearly every business transaction is either made by letter or confirmed by letter, it is of the 
utmost importance that letters—correspondence—should be systematically dealt with. How¬ 
ever small the business, communications of every description must be dealt with in such a 
way as to afford easy reference years after the date of the receipt of the communications. 

The system adopted will be that most suitable to the nature of the business and to the 
quantity of correspondence. Where correspondence is heavy a more extended, though not 
less simple, system will be in use than in the office with a light amount of correspondence. 

The methods explained below will be found to be generally useful. 

Large firms generally have a Private Box at the General Post Office, and the mail is brought 
to the office by a responsible member of the staff in a locked receptacle, which provides a 
separate division for registered mail. 

The responsibility of opening the correspondence should be deputed to one clerk (or more 
in very large businesses), who will have by him a paper knife for opening the envelopes, or a 
Letter Opening Machine, a waste paper basket for “emptied” envelopes, and a large clear 
space on w hich to open the correspondence. As the letters are opened they are usually sorted 
into separate sections for the respective departments or office requirements. 

Enclosures not attached to letters should be placed on the letter immediately it is taken 
from the envelope, and a note should be made on the letter where enclosures have been 
omitted. 

To ensure that envelopes are empty they should be opened wide by being slit along the 
top and side, or they might be held up to the light before being put into the waste paper 
basket. 

Envelopes endorsed “Tender” are not opened with ordinary correspondence. 

The correspondence received is date-stamped and numbered, and entered in the Letter 
Register. 


I. LETTER REGISTER 


A Letter Register is a record of incoming correspondence (letters, telegrams, circulars, 
accounts, etc.) entered daily in the order of their receipt, under the following heads— 


Number of 
Communication 

. Date 

From 

Whom 

Subject 

To Whom 
Passed 

Remarks 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 


Below are given details of entries— 

1. Number of Communication. The sheets are usually ruled w ith one hundred lines, num¬ 
bered, so that it is necessary to add only the number of each hundred at the top of the pages. 
The numbering is usually consecutive for a quarter-year, half-year, or year. 
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2. The Date. This is entered at the first opening of the daily letters, and the time of each 
“post-opening” might with advantage be entered. 

3. From Whom. The titles Mr., Messrs., Esq. need not be entered, but titles of distinction 
(that is to say, distinguishing titles— Miss, Mrs., Rev., Dr.) and titles of honour should be 
entered. 

4. Subject. A very brief summary—a precis—of the subject-matter is given. If the letter 
is solely in respect of an account, then enter: a/c paid, a/c stopped, a/c enclosed, as the case 
may be. 

5. To Whom Passed. Here enter the name, designation, or code letter of the person to 
whom the communication is passed for attention. In large offices with many departments, a 
letter or number code is employed for the various heads of departments, which code should 
be memorized by the clerk who deals with the opening of letters. The entry here is repeated 
on the letter. 

6. Remarks. The last column indicates how the letter is dealt with. It is usually completed 
later by the filing clerk, who enters the number of the file on which the letter will be found, 
or the page of the letter book on which the copy reply will be found, according to the system 
of the office. 

On appointment, or after absence from duty, a fair grasp of business transacted may be 
gained by reference to the letter register and letter book. 

The letters thus numbered and marked (sometimes a rubber stamp is used for this pur¬ 
pose) are sorted into respective departmental piles, and distributed for attention according to 
the marking. 

Replies are dictated and typed, and copies are made by carbon or press copy method. 

1. The fair copies (i.e. the original, top or master copy) of the replies are passed out for 
signature. 

2. The carbons or press copies are retained— 

(i) For inclusion in the letter book. 

(ii) For inclusion in the filing system. 

Or, if two copies are made, for inclusion in the letter book and in the filing system. 

A carbon copy of letters to which a reply is expected should be placed in an “Abeyance 
Basket,” or Desk File. Each morning the papers in this basket or file should be attended to 
where possible, so that reminders may be sent regarding overdue replies, and so that as replies 
are received and matters attended to, the papers may be removed for filing. 

2. LETTER BOOK 

A letter book contains copies of outgoing letters, absolute facsimile in the case of letter 
press copies, and facsimile except for the alterations (which are made separately) and the 
signature, in carbon copies. 

In the case of ordinary letter press book, usually the copies are made direct into a bound 
and numbered letter book. 

In the case of carbon copies and rapid roller copies, copies are made on loose leaves which 
must be perforated and filed in date order in the letter book cover or binder. 

Letter books are numbered on (me side of the page. They are usually labelled “Letters” 
to distinguish them from similar folders which may be in use for copies of invoices, etc. 

As a letter book having pages omitted would be valueless as evidence in a Court of Law, 
spoilt pages must not be destroyed. Write across the spoilt page “Cancelled, see page —,” 
on which page the correct copy should appear. For similar reasons it is necessary to have all 
letters of the same date together so that the date and numerical order of the letters correspond. 

3. LETTER BOOK INDEXING 

An index of letters is kept at the beginning or at the end of the letter book; sometimes 
loose, sometimes an extension index. An “extension index” extends beyond the pages of the 
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book and is, therefore, as convenient to “write up” as the loose index, possessing the advan¬ 
tage, however, of not easily being misplaced. 

Indexes contain— 

The name of the The address or town of The numbers of the pages on which letters 
addressee. the addressee. to the respective addressees appear. 

Letters should be indexed daily. The sorting, filing, and indexing of letters is usually the 
first duty of the day of the junior clerk. 

A letter of the same tenor sent to several correspondents is indexed to the several 
correspondents. 

As the index is a record facilitating reference to letters contained in the letter book, it must 
be entered in alphabetical order, and reference is further facilitated if the entries are also made 
in vowel order. 

Vowel Index. 

For example, all letters filed under B will be in the order of the vowels, so that the pages 
allocated to B will be divided into five spaces, each space reserved respectively for— 

Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, and Bu. (Bell under Be, Brown under Bo.) 

That is to say, the first consonant of the name will determine the letter of the index under 
which the name will be indexed, and the first vowel will determine in what vowel section the 
word will be written. 

Where only a page is allowed for each letter, a calculated number of lines must be allowed 
for each vowel section. For correspondents with whom there is regular communication, extra 
line space should be allowed. 

How to Index. 

Column I. The Name of the Addressee. 

Write the surname first, and the initials of the Christian name will suffice. 

The titles Mr. and Messrs, are omitted, but distinguishing titles like Miss, Mrs., Rev., 
l)r. y Sir, are entered. 

Letters addressed to the secretary, the manager, etc., of a firm are indexed under the 
name of the firm. 

The Manager, 

Anglo-American Oil Co., 

should be indexed under A (Anglo- ). “The” and “Manager” and “Secretary" are ignored 
in this connection; thus a letter to 

Joseph Smith, Esq., 

Secretary, 

Messrs. John Brown & Sons, 

should be indexed under the name of the firm (Brown), or preferably cross-indexed, that is, 
under S (for Smith) and B (for Brown). 

Column II. Address. 

Generally the name of the town will suffice, unless the index serves the additional pur¬ 
pose of an address book when addresses should, of course, be written in full. 

Column III. Page Numbers. 

The name of the correspondent is written once only, and the page numbers of letters are 
entered across the index. 

Specimen Index. 


Hall, John 

Heaton 

9 

7 

20 

28 

73 

Hall, Thos. 

Falkirk 

11 

23 

32 



Highton, John 

York 

13 





Hume, Mrs. E. 

Leeds 

1 

19 

27 
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4. CROSS INDEXING 

Where two or more names are involved in the name of a firm, it will again be found a con- 
lenience to cross-index, thus correspondence to Messrs. Brown & Jones would be indexed under 
B (Brown & Jones) and under J (Jones, Brown &). 

Cross-indexing is distinct from cross-referencing {q.v.). 

5. CROSS-REFERENCING 

For speedy reference to letters without referring repeatedly to the index, a cross-reference 
is used. The number of each letter page is entered in the index, and each letter page bears the 
number of the letter to the same correspondent respectively preceding and follow ing. 

The index is used for reference purposes in the first instance only. 

For instance, if the first letter in the book is to Mrs. Hume of Leeds . the index will be 
written up— 

Hume, Mrs. E. Leeds 1 

and at the top of page 1, preferably somewhere near the page number, a tick or, if desirable, 
the page number of the previous letter book w ill be quoted, thus LB8/239, i.e. letter book 8, 
page 239. As the indexing proceeds, a second letter will be found on page 10 to Mrs. E. Hume. 
The number 19 will be recorded in the index, and on page 19 will be written, somew here near 
the page number, 1. On page 1, under the initial tick or old letter book number, 10 w ill be 
written, somewhat in the form of a denominator to the previous number, 

LB 8/239 

V/!9 19 

Assume that the next letter to Mrs. Hume is on page 27, then 27 will be written in the 
index and on page 19 w hich bears a copy of the last previous letter to Mrs. Hume, and on page 
27 will be written the number (19) of the page on w hich the previous letter appears. So that, 
when the index bears the following numbers, 1, 10, 27. the respective pages bear 

Page 1 Page 19 Page 27 

V/19 1/27 19/ 

To trace a letter, turn to the index and look up the first or last index number of the corre¬ 
spondent. Then, without further reference to the index, it will be possible to trace the page 
numbers of all letters sent to the correspondent. When there are several letters ta certain 
firms on numerous subjects, and frequent reference is likely, it is sometimes advantageous 
to write over the index number the main subject of the letter ; but this arrangement is not 
strongly advocated as it does not improve the appearance of the index. 

As the letter book is of great importance, care must be given to its compilation so that its 
full usefulness may be served. 

When letter books become “full,” the pages and index are transferred to a transfer 
cover, which is not so expensive as the “current letter book” cover. These transfer covers 
are labelled bearing the number of the case and the period covered by the correspondence. 


EXERC'SE 114 

Type the following correspondence— 

Dear Sirs, 

Please quote us by return of post your 
lowest prices for goods specified on back 
hereof delivered to Westmere Station, car¬ 
riage paid less 2| per cent. 


This quotation is to remain open to our 
acceptance seven days from receipt thereof, 
and we reserve the right to divide or increase 
the quantities at our discretion. 

Yours faithfully, 

1 cwt. Brown paper, as last supplied. 
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Dear Sirs, 

We are in receipt of your inquiry, and have 
pleasure in quoting you as under— 

1 cwt. Brown Paper, delivered 
to Westmere Station, car¬ 
riage paid . . £15 0 0 

Less 2£ per cent cash. 

Trusting to receive early instruction in this 
matter, 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 

EXERCISE 115 

Display the following— 

APPROVAL NOTE 

Unless otherwise arranged, all goods sent 
on approval must be returned or paid for 
within seven days from date of this advice. 

25th March, 19. . 

Messrs. George & Co., 

Grainger Road, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The following goods have been dispatched 
to you to-day On Approval. 

1 Lockfast Binder for sheets 17" x 14" 
wide, in full canvas, with back. 

1 Hanover for sheets 14" v 17" wide, 
style “P,” open back. 

Note. Kindly exercise the greatest care 
with these goods during the time t-hev are in 
your possession, and in the event of their 
return have them packed and returned in 
Perfect condition. 

EXERCISE 116 

Type the following letters, and replies 
thereto— 

Dear Sir, 

We thank you for your kind inquiry of the 
3rd instant, and now have pleasure in sub¬ 
mitting our quotation and samples, which we 
trust will be to your entire satisfaction. If, 
however, there is anything further we can do, 
please be assured that nothing is too much 
trouble. 

5,000 No. 4 Manilla 12x5 
Bags, gummed flaps. 

Stamped die black relief 
on flaps to pattern 
“Achille” . . . 29/-per 1,000 

„ 14 X 5 „ 31/6 per 1,000 


Die to be supplied. 

Carriage paid. 

Usual settlement terms. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your inquiry we take this oppor¬ 
tunity of sending you herewith samples of 
the lines in which you are interested. 

Full particulars with price are noted on 
each of the samples. We trust they will meet 
your requirements, and that we shall receive 
your order in due course. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dear Sirs, 

“GENEROSO ” 

Special Files, quarto and foolscap 

We thank you for your inquiry and par¬ 
ticularly thank you for the confidence shown 
in us by giving us the basis to work upon. 
We find that you have been purchasing these 
files at a very cheap price, but working on a 
special basis for good quantities and showing 
ourselves both at the Works and Warehouse 
the barest possible margins, we can accept 
the prices which you gave us for three gross 
lots each in one delivery with an estimated 
average of about 20 gross files per annum. 
(We have quoted you alternatively net. and 
less our usual 2£ per cent monthly settlement 
terms.) 

A quotation is enclosed covering this 
matter, and we are prepared to send samples. 
We would just like to point out that our 
“Generoso’’ is certainly superior to the one 
you have been buying. We could easily pro¬ 
cure much cheaper makes than our own, but 
we have always resisted every inducement to 
do so, and have preferred to keep to this 
established first-class article. 

When forwarding us the order would 
you kindly state gauge required, and say 
whether the label on your sample has to be 
kept identical, or if we are at liberty to sub¬ 
stitute type, ornament, etc., so long as we keep 
to the general pattern. 

Yours faithfully, 

Acknowledgment of Order. 

Dear Sir, 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
your Order No. D798 of the 15th August, 
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which we accept subject to the conditions 
of sale and terms of guarantee stated in 
our current price lists and quotation forms, 
with such modifications only as may have 
been agreed definitely in writing. 

Delivery 14 days. Carriage Paid. 

We have entered this order under No. 
76859. 

Yours faithfully, 

EXERCISE 117 

Type the following letters, and reply 
thereto— 

Dear Sirs, 

We have your letter of yesterday’s date 
regarding Rubbers, and regret that the 
delivery we have made is not to your satis¬ 
faction. 

We might mention in the first place that 
we have been badly let down by our mill 
friends who usually supply our Rubbers, but 
we understand that they themselves have had 
a serious breakdown. The delivery has there¬ 
fore been delayed, and this is our reason for 
sending you a small supply to keep you going. 

The Rubbers can be returned if desired, and 
we will endeavour to send you a supply in 


white boxes at the quantities to the pound 
you require. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your order to hand this 
morning, but observe that you stipulate that 
this should be sent Carriage Paid. 

We regret that we cannot allow this as our 
terms are: Carriage payable by purchaser. 

Kindly let us hear by return whether we 
may dispatch the goods Carriage Forward. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dear Sirs, 

We acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of 
your order No. C1679 for 1 No. 630 Steel 
Cupboard at £6 10s. less 25 per cent Discount 
net, Carriage Paid, which is receiving our 
immediate attention. 

Kindly note that packing cases will be 
charged for, but credited in full when returned, 
Carriage Paid, to our Works, viz. 

Messrs. J. G. Sole & Son, 

Castle Street Works, 

Newport, Mon. 

Yours faithfully, 
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FILING 

The success of a business depends to a very large extent on the organization and system on 
which the business is based. 

However good the memory of a business man might be, it is quite unequal to the task of 
carrying details, even in broad outline, of the transactions of days. But were this not so, it 
is essential for the purposes of verification that a w ritten record of all business transactions 
be retained. 

When it is remembered that records of business transacted years previously are required, 
it is obvious that a system of filing must be in use in every well-organized business house; 
either a central filing department or a departmental filing system. 

A good system is necessarily a simple system, understandable to any clerk; it must be a 
system capable of expansion as the business grows, and w orkable in such a way as to permit 
of reference to any document in a minimum of time and trouble. 

The following methods give the development of filing— 

1. The Pigeon Hole. 

2. The Box File. 

3. The Flat or Horizontal. 

4. The Vertical, which can be alphabetical or numerical. 

5. The Combined Alphabetical and Numerical systems. 

1. PIGEON HOLE METHOD 

This method is obsolescent, and was adopted where only one copy of outgoing corre¬ 
spondence was taken and filed in a letter book, separate from incoming correspondence. 

In this method, the incoming letters when dealt with were folded to a uniform size and 
docketed. 

Docketing (dock, to curtail) is to endorse by means of a brief list the contents of a com¬ 
munication on the upper portion of the back of the communication with such of the following 
particulars as may be required— 


Date of the communication. 
Name of correspondent. 
Town address. 

Precis of contents. 

Date of receipt of letter. 
Date of reply to letter. 


28th July, 19.. 

Brown, Smith & Co. 
Leeds 

Order for Work 
R. 29th July, 19. . 

A. 29th July, 19.. 

Lower half. 


A pigeon hole cabinet—a cabinet divided into twenty-four or twenty-six sections, each 
section bearing a letter of the alphabet—was required, in w r hieh to file the documents. 

Letters of important correspondents or letters on special subjects were kept in separate 
bundles in their respective alphabetical hole. A bundle of miscellaneous correspondence was 
filed in each alphabetical-letter compartment. Each bundle was arranged in order of date, 
the letter last received being placed on the top of the bundle, and each bundle was secured 
around the middle by tape or a rubber band in such a w'ay that the endorsement of each letter 
on the upper half was easy to read. 
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2. THE BOX FILE 

The “Box File” method of filing incoming letters is in use in small businesses. 

A box file, resembling a box or book with one side open, consists of a set of rnanila sheets, 
each sheet bearing a letter of the alphabet, behind which the correspondence is filed in alpha¬ 
betical order. 

These methods of filing incoming correspondence separately from copies of outgoing corre¬ 
spondence are now rarely met with in business, necessitating as they do a serious waste of 
time. The box file may be used for the filing of incoming and outgoing letters, but as it is 
incapable of much expansion it is seldom adopted as a permanent basis of filing. 


3. FLAT OR HORIZQNTAL SYSTEM 

In the Flat System, all correspondence -inward and outward —is filed together in alpha¬ 
betical and strict date sequence. 

The correspondence is kept perfectly flat in a cabinet having a compartment or drawer 



[butteruorth File and Index Ltd. ] 


for each letter of the alphabet, or having separate drawers for certain subjects (falling under 
different branches of the business), each drawer having an alphabetical index. 


4. VERTICAL FILING 

As the necessity for good filing systems became apparent, Vertical Filing became generally 
adopted, owing to its simplicity and thoroughness. 

In all systems of vertical filing, files, folders or dossiers are required. 

A File, Folder, or Dossier is a rnanila cover (flexible cardboard), obtainable in varying 
sizes suitable to take the different sizes of paper—quarto, foolscap, brief. Foolscap files are 
generally used in all filing systems, accommodating as they do the sizes of papers generally 
used. 

In some folders the papers are filed loose. In others the folder is provided with a clip or 
spike arrangement, comprising a thin strip of metal from which protrude two brass pins. 
Perforations are made in the papers to be filed so that the pins hold the papers, which are 
compressed and held in position by a flat metal strip on which the pins bend and are held 
down by two slide pieces. 

Internal Subdivision of Files. 

When it is required to subdivide the correspondence contained in files, file indexes are 
used. 
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A file index is a number of sheets of stiff coloured paper, each sheet with a projection bearing 
a letter (or letters) of the alphabet, or a number; or a file may be divided by a series of stiff 
sheets having graded projections on which the necessary information as to divisions is given. 

Cabinets. 

In any system of vertical filing, the files containing the correspondence are placed in a 
cabinet open side up, and are held upright by a 
movable clamp of wood—a stop-block—at the 
rear of the files, adjusted so as to hold them 
reasonably tight between the front of the drawer 
and the clamp itself. 

Filing cabinets are subject to constant usage 
and, therefore, must be of substantial structure. 

Steel furniture is fast replacing that of wood, and 
the most modern filing cabinets are now made of 
steel, some fireproof. Steel furniture of this kind 
not only prevents the spread of fire, but, in the 
event of fire, documents filed in fireproof cabinets 
are preserved from destruction. 

All papers for filing should be typed with a 
sufficiently wide margin to permit of easy reading 
of the beginning of lines. When this is not so, a 
strip of gummed paper—preferably transparent— 
must be placed down the left-hand edge of the 
letters before the perforations are made, so that 
the full line of type or writing is visible. 

Inward and outward letters are filed in chro¬ 
nological order, that of the most recent date 
being at the end (not at the beginning) of the 
file, so that on opening the file the letter of 
earliest date comes first. 

A separate file is allotted to each important 
correspondent—important, that is to say, so far 
as bulk of correspondence is concerned—or to 
each important subject of correspondence. 

Correspondents with whom a regular corre¬ 
spondence has not been established have not a 
separate file, the correspondence in which case is 
filed on a file marked “Miscellaneous.” The cor¬ 
respondence is filed in alphabetical order and in 
date order under each letter of the alphabet, an 
alphabetical file index being used. When corre¬ 
spondence (with a correspondent or on a special 
subject) has developed sufficiently to warrant a 
separate file, it is transferred from the miscellaneous 
file to a separate folder. 

The files are arranged either alphabetically or numerically, that is to say, each file is given 
either a name (the name of the correspondent or of the subject) or a number. 



Filing Cabinkt 


5. ALPHABETICAL AND NUMERICAL SYSTEMS 
The Alphabetical System. 

This dispenses with the necessity of a Card Index, in that the files are arranged in strict 
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alphabetical order between File Guide Cards or Captions, and again under each alphabetical 
letter in vowel (a, e, i, o, u) order. 

Thus, a file to J. Brown would be placed behind Guide Card “B” and behind a file of 
J. Bell; and A. Bell’s file would be placed in front of J. Bed’s file, all behind B. Where several 
correspondents have the same surname, the initial letter of the Christian name is taken as an 
“order” guide. 

The Numerical System. 

Under this system each file is given a reference number, and connected with each file an 
Index Card is written up. The files are then placed in the filing cabinet in strict numerical 
order. 

To refer to a particular file, reference must first be made to the card index system, and 
perfect and accurate referencing is of supreme importance to the success of the numerical 
system of filing. 

Catalogues, newspaper clippings, blue prints, bound reports, and periodical records which 
can themselves be accommodated without being placed in a file, are treated similarly to a file, 
being numbered and placed in the filing system. 

Combination System. 

A combination of the alphabetical and numerical system of filing is also followed, and is 
known as the Alpha-Numero, Numero-Alpha, Alpha-Decimal, Numeralpha, or other trade name. 
In a combination system of this kind, tabbed files are used and these are numbered, then 
filed behind alphabetical guides which are written up similarly to, and thus dispense with the 
necessity for, index cards as used in the numerical system of filing. 

The correspondence in these systems is filed in special tabbed files, the files being sup¬ 
plied with a special arrangement of the tabs—five in number—which obviates the necessity 
of keeping a large stock of files on hand. The numbers not required are cut off, some¬ 
times by a special tab cutter, and extra numbers are made up, e.g. by placing a bold One 
before the Six for 16, Three before Nought for 30. 

Alignment of File Numbers. 

The tabbing of the files in this way plays a further part in the scheme of things. The 
respective numbers each have their respective position on the file, so that when placed in the 
filing cabinet the Ones are in perfect alignment, as are the Twos, Threes, and other numbers 
according to their position on the file. This helps considerably the finding of files in their 
right position, and, in the event of a misplaced file, it is necessary to find, by reference to 
the guide, only the number of that particular file (for example, suppose the misplaced folder 
is a “One '), and to run the finger and the eye down the One’s column until the name of the 
missing file is reached—a much quicker operation than running through all the numbers. 

Files with blue tabs, numbered in the centre, are used exclusively throughout the 
Numeralpha system for miscellaneous correspondence, and these files are placed as the 
first in each section—the numbers forming a central numbering element of the sections. 

The following is the general arrangement, showing— 

On the left the tab of the alphabetical guide card on which is indexed the names of 
regular correspondents. 

In the centre the tab of the miscellaneous folder containing letters from casual corre¬ 
spondents. 

On the right the tabbed folders containing letters from regular correspondents. Alongside 
the correspondent’s name on the guide is the number of his tab folder filed behind that guide. 

Guide cards are placed at the beginning of each alphabetical section of the filing system. 

Thus, correspondence with people named Dean, Dennis, Dawson, Darby, etc., will be filed 
in a particular section, the files not necessarily filed in alphabetical order but the names 
indexed, on the guide and at the front of the section, in strict alphabetical order. 
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Each new file entered in this particular section will bear the name of the correspondent, 
the number of the section, and the number of the particular folder in that section. 

Thus, if alphabetical section DA-DN, which is numerical section 11, is first opened with 
correspondence with Chas. Dean, the folder containing such correspondence will bear— 

Chas. Dean 11/1 

and will have its original tab 1 in position. Similarly, if the next folder to be entered is that 
of A. W. Darby, Darby’s folder will be 2; Dawson’s if entered third, w'ill be 3. 



Ronko CStide Card 


From the above illustration it will be seen that guide cards are a complete index of the 
files of their respective sections. The slips are easily typed and fixed into the metal frames of 
the guide card, and space is provided for the recording of transferred files and also for cross- 
referencing. 

Absent Files. 

Every file must be accounted for in the filing system. When a file is temporarily removed 
an “Absent Card,” giving the date of removal, the number of the file, and by whom it was 
taken, occupies its place until it is returned, when the entry on the “ Absent Card ’’ is cancelled. 
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Adaptation of the System. 

It is sometimes necessary to file by the subject rather than by the name of the corre¬ 
spondent, or to build the systems on a geographical basis, such as the Numeralpha Twin* 
Index system. 

The main guides cards, alphabetical, in this system are for indexing root subjects. (In the 
geographical adaptation the name of the town or district would be regarded as the root.) 

Transfer Gases or Binding Cases. 

When files become full or “dead” (i.e. when correspondence with a particular person or on 
a particular subject ceases), or if the practice of the office is to transfer files periodically, the 
files are transferred to transfer cases or drawers. 

A note is made on the outer cover of the file of the date of commencement and completion 
of the file so transferred; and the number of the transfer case is noted in the right-hand bottom 
comer of the index card of the transferred file, unless the Numeralpha system of filing is in use 
when a note is made on the guide card only. 

A new file bearing the original number is commenced in the case of transferred files. 

A transfer case is a large cardboard or steel case capable of holding a number of complete 
files. Transfer cases should be labelled, showing the number and, where the system necessi¬ 
tates, the contents of the case. 

In some systems of filing an index card system relating to transfer cases might with advan¬ 
tage be kept, but this is unnecessary where the Guide card of the filing system gives 
the information, and where the alphabetical system is used. 

In the case of deeds of permanent requirement (legal documents, minutes of meetings, 
documents regarding transfer of shares, etc.) no destruction would, of course, take place. 
There can be no fixed rule with regard to the retention of filed matter. Generally speaking, 
files should be periodically “transferred,” and, say every two years, transferred files might be 
sifted for the destruction of matter not required for future reference. 

Preservation of Documents. 

Documents must not be perforated unduly, and special file drawers and cabinets are 
manufactured for the filing of documents and plans. 

Permanent documents should be filed in fireproof cabinets or drawers. They are usually 
placed in envelopes or wallet-folders, which are endorsed with name, date, and subject of the 
document. 

Instead of a card index for the filing of ]>ermanent documents, an alphabetical register in 
book form is generally found more convenient, the register giving all relevant information as 
to the contents of the document for the purposes of identification. 

Insurance Policies arc usually filed in large cabinets capable of taking the policies 
upright. 


Type in correct form invoices for 
(i) 2 No. 466 Boxwood Scales 2/3 4 6 

1 No. 461 „ 1 6 

1 Box No. 17 Drawing Pins 15 0 

Discount 33£ per cent. 

Postage 9d. 

Add note that— 

12" 1/2500 scales at present O/S. 
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12" 671" not stocked, could make in two 
or three days if required. 

15" Boxwood Rules—cannot supply. 

(ii) The following goods Order No. 2253. 
Ledger Ref. A 2406. Dispatched 23rd August, 
19.. per L.N.E.R. in Carton Parcel 
10,000 C.D. 1 Time Recorder Cards 

Printed black, two 

sides 6/6 £3 5 0 

Postage on supply 1/3. 


EXERCISE 
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EXERCISE 119 (Order). 

N.11351 


From 

The Howard Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
White Works, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 


19th December, 19. . 


To Messrs. F. Clark & Sons, 

Aughton. 

Please Supply the undermentioned Goods, 
in accordance with conditions stated, 

Per the L.N.E.R. Carriage Paid. 

Price Terms Usual. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt per return on 
the undernoted slip. 

The Order Number must be quoted on 
Invoices, and all correspondence relating to 
this order. 

The Quantity ordered must not be ex¬ 
ceeded, otherwise we shall not hold ourselves 
responsible for payment unless written per- 
mission has been obtained. 

A detailed Advice Note to be sent, giving 
Truck No., Weights, Packages, etc., as well 
as Priced Invoice immediately on dispatch of 
Goods. 

Payment: Cash on 28th of Month following 
month of delivery on Statement Only. 

Statement of Account to be received by the 
20th of the month in which payment is due. 

Three-piece Work Books. 

Reference 1194. 

Last number in book 18799. 


EXERCISE 120 

Type the following letter— 

Dear Sirs, 

Please quote us by return of post certain, 
your very lowest prices delivered free here 
for— 


6 only 

Endorsing Pads, Black. 

12 only 

,, „ , Purple. 

3 gross 

Paper fasteners, S.10. 

3 gross 

.S.9. 

4 gross 

Pencils, B. 

2 gross 

„ , H.B. 

4 gross 

„ . hhh. 

4 lb. 

Rubber. 

24 only 

Type Ribbons, Imperial. 

2 only 

L.C. Smith ditto. 

20,000 

Bostitcli Staples. 

60 balls 

Twine, thick Brown. 

12 only 

3 gross 

10 copies 
20,000 

20 nn. 

Inkwells, glass. 

Memo, pads, 8x5. 

Drivers’ and Conductors’ Licenc 

Lost Property Tags. 

Type Bank 4to. 

Tune Recorder Cards. 

10,000 


State earliest date you can deliver. De¬ 
livery Important. 

Yours faithfully, 

EXERCISE 121 
Acknowledgment of Order. 

Gentlemen, 

It is a pleasure to receive your order of the 
20th December, 19. ., No. C1064, for— 

Weight. . 4 ton F.N. “First Rate” Paper. 

Size . 36 x 45. 

Price . 25/9 per ream, delivered free. 

Terms . Net thirty days. 

Delivery . Soonest. 


Very Urgently Required. 

For and on behalf of 

The Howard Manufacturing Uo., Ltd. 

J. Lockett. 


Order N. 11351. 

To be detached and returned to The 
Howard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., on 
receipt. 

We accept this Order according to conditions 
specified, and shall forward the goods per 

.L.N.E.R. carriage paid on 22nd 

December certain. 

20th December, 19.. 

Signed. 


This is having our prompt and personal 
attention. 

Yours very truly, 

The time of delivery of all orders and con¬ 
tracts is subject to variation from causes 
beyond control, such as war, strikes, lock-outs, 
drought, loss and damage at sea, etc. 

Advice Note. 

No. 1192. 

From Swift & Power, 

Heaton Mersey, 

Manchester. 

To Messrs. Gilbert & Hay, 

West Street, Liverpool. 

We beg to advise you having this day 


«—(* 305 ) 
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dispatched the following goods, per L. & N.E. 
Railway, Carriage Forward. 

Cl 109 647M. 2 gross. 

Memo. Books, foolscap 

12/- per gross £1 4 0 

If the goods do not reach you immediately, 
kindly make inquiries at your end from the 
Railway Company, mentioned above. 

29th November, 19.. 


Make up an Advice Note of the Dispatch 
of— 

96162 Index Cards ruled 1 side as sample, 
punched. 

42200 white. 

53962 salmon. 

A completion of Order. 

Catalogue No. 33D20. 


EXERCISE 122 (Order) 

Order No. G4/6789. 

(To be quoted on Advice and Invoice.) 
Smelting Works 
Sheffield 

19th December, 19.. 

Please Supply, Delivered Free our Works, 
Sheffield, 

For Harvey Brothers, Ltd., 

2 reams Plain Bollin Valley 
Parchment, 12 X 8 
Delivered To-day. 

Signed 

Detailed Advice giving Order No. Must be 
sent with each Consignment. 

No Goods must be sent except to a Signed 
Official Order. Invoices not passed unless 
Order Number be quoted thereon. No ('barge 
for Casks, Bags, or Packages of any descrip¬ 
tion whatever will be acknowledged, but every 
care will be used in returning Empties. 
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CARD INDEXING 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, in connection with certain systems of filing separate 
card indexes to the filing system are necessary. 

Index Cards. 

A separate card (or cards) is made out for each correspondent or subject of correspond¬ 
ence, always bearing the name and number of the file, and giving other information likely 
to be required for future reference. 

Index cards are thin, flexible cards of uniform size, filed in 
drawers. When placed in the drawer they are generally held 
secure and upright by means of a rod which runs the length of the 
drawer, passing through a perforation at the bottom centre of each 
card, so that by adjusting the rod, a card can be taken out of the 
drawer w ithout disturbing the arrangement of other cards. 

The index cards are arranged alphabetically and are inter¬ 
spersed by alphabetical guide cards, which are usually coloured 
cards with a projecting tab bearing a letter of the alphabet, or any 
other information necessary according to the use which is being 
made of the principle of the system. The projecting tabs are 
one-half, one-third, or one-fifth the length of the index cards, and are referred to as halves, 
thirds , and fifths respectively. 

In the arrangement of the cards in alphabetical order, words like “The*’ are omitted — 
Lanston Monotype Corporation. 

►Sheffield Corporation. 



Cross-indexing. 

In the case of firms with dual names, index cards under the initial letter of each name 
are filed; thus, 

Marshall & Jones 

would be indexed under Marshall & Jones 

and under Jones, Marshall & 

so that if only the name of one partner of the firm were remembered or eventually used, no 
difficulty would be experienced in tracing the firm’s correspondence files. Only one of the 
cards need contain detailed information; the second need only bear a reference to the file 
number and a reference to the detailed card. 

In the case of several firms corresponding on one topic—and the correspondence being filed 
on a subject file—it is better to index in addition to the ‘‘subject*’ index under the names 
of correspondents— 

Brown & Jones Estimate House in Brown Lane 

Index cards would be written out and filed under— 

Brown & Jones. 

Jones, Brown &. 

Estimates. 

Brown Lane. 

In some systems, differently coloured guide cards are used to classify varying information; 
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thus in a school a red guide card could signal matriculation students, a blue card first-year 
scholarship students, and so on. 

As the possibilities of the card index system have been recognized, its application to other 
branches of office requirements has met with remarkable and not unexpected success. 

The “blind” method of card indexing is rapidly being superseded by the visible system. 

The Visible Card System. 

The visible card system of indexing eliminates the use of guide cards. The cards are written 
up and can contain all the information required just as in the older system, but the cards 
are filed “flat” and arranged overlapping each other, in 



Visible Index Cahinet with Tkay Withdrawn Visible Index Stand 


The above Roneo illustrations show the overlapping lower edges of the cards bearing the title. 

The cards are slipped into metal holders and, whilst it is easy to insert new cards or remove 
old ones, the system is so constructed that cards can be removed only by deliberate intention. 
Each metal card holder acts as a hinge to its card, and operates in the grooves formed by the 
flange on each side of the tray. The trays are hinged and can instantly be adjusted to any 
angle most convenient for writing up additional information. The projecting lower edges have 
transparent protectors, which also form a groove for special coloured signals to be used for 
signalling special information—say, customers whose accounts are due, customers upon whom 
a call is to be made on appointed days, etc. 

The system is adapted for “pocket” use, and is invaluable in this way to outside repre¬ 
sentatives of firms. 

Visible Indexing. 

In addition to the Visible Card Indexing, increasing use is being made of the systems 
of Visible Indexing for the indexing of insurance policy numbers, stock, telephone numbers, 
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staff or membership, books in libraries, and to the many other purposes to which indexing is 
applied. 

These indexes are made up on paper strips, supplied in large perforated sheets which are 
readily typed and divided into individual strips. These strips are supplied accommodating 
one or two lines of type, and are also obtainable in colours for classification purposes. 

The typed strips are then slipped into transparent holders, which are arranged on the 
faces of swinging panels. The panels are hung on a rotary stand, desk stand, or wall bracket, 
whichever is the most suitable in the circumstances. 


EXERCISE 123 
(Shipping) 


Dear Sirs, 

Referring to the consignment of 25 cases 
Machinery you forwarded to us by road, we 
regret to inform you that considerable damage 
has occurred to the contents during transit. 

As you insured these goods on our behalf, 
kindly notify Underwriters at once and ask 
them to instruct their representative to call 
at our works to survey the damage in ques¬ 
tion, and compile the necessary report. 

Until his arrival the goods will remain in our 
warehouse. 


Yours faithfully, 


Dear Sirs, 

We have ordered from the Atlas Manufac¬ 
turing Co. of Detroit, U.S.A., a consignment 
of valves weighing about 15 tons and valued 
at £950. 

Kindly call this material forward and have 
it delivered at our address as soon as possible. 

Please declare this consignment on our 
Floating Policy as usual. 

Yours faithfully, 


EXERCISE 124 

Type the following letter and form on page 
166. The form must be typed and ruled care¬ 
fully, the details in italics being completed 
afterwards. 


EXPORT 


Tinsley, 

Sheffield. 

Dear Sirs, 

We enclose instructions for 10 cases special 
steel marked H.G., numbered 1/10, which 
kindly ship by next steamer to Genoa, send¬ 
ing us a copy of Bill of Lading. 

We are delivering f.o.b. Hull and therefore 
freight and all other charges are for account of 
consignee, to whom kindly send the original 
Bill of Lading. 

We wish you to insure for £145 against all 
risks, cost of which please charge forward. 

Yours faithfully, 
Alliance Steel Works, Ltd. 
p.p. John Robertson. 

End. 

EXERCISE 125 


Type the following letter and forms on pages 
167 and 168 on separate sheets. The forms 
must be typed and ruled carefully, the details 
printed in italics being “filled in’’ later. 


IMPORT 

Dear Sirs, 

W T e enclose Bill of Lading for 15 casks of 
red ochre which kindly clear through Customs 
and forward to our Private Siding as soon as 
possible, carriage forward. 

Value for Customs Clearance purposes is 
£75. 

We await your acknowledgment of these 
instructions and remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

Watsons (Dyers), Ltd. 
p.p. Jno. Watson. 
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Please Use a Separate Form for each Consignment 

SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
E. W. HALL (SHIPPING) LIMITED 

Registered Office: 

Telegrams: “ .... ” 19 a John St., Hull Telephone: No. 

From . .. Alliance Steel Works, Ltd. . . . .... 

. . Sheffield . . . 


Marks and 

No. of Packages 

Contents 

Yards 

Counts 

Meters 

Gross Weight 


Weight iu Kilos. 


Numbers 

and Packing 

(State Exact Description) 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Qr. 

J.b. 

Gross 

Net 

Customs 

i. 

H.G. 

Spec. 

Gravity_ 

1/10 

Gallons 

Alliance Special Steel 

Duty Ref. No. 


10 

' 

10 


, 



145 


The above Goods have been sent to-day from Tinsley j>er .L.&.E.R. 

(Sending Station) (State Forwarding Co.) 

Carriage paid . ex Alliance Steel Works, Ltd., Sheffield 

(State Paid or Forward) (Name of Actual Suppliers) 

which are to be Shipped by First Steamer from HULL to the PORT of Genoa 

Consigned to . . Pietro Frascati 

Ultimate Destination Alba 

Freight from Hull payable by .Consignee f.o.b. (Hull) charges payable by Consignor 

Charges from Continental Port to Final Destination and Duty Payable by Consignee 

Bills of Lading to be made out in name of Alliance Steel Works, Ltd. as Shippers 

Send. 1. Stamped B/L and 1 Copy to us and 2 stamped BjL to Consignee by post 

(State by Steamer or by Post) 

Insure for £ 145 . .Risks .. .A.R. and Debit Cost to .Consignee 

Remarks ... . ... .... 


Address . . Tinsley, Sheffield ... Signature ..Alliance Steel Works, Ltd. 

Date. . . ..19.. p p. John Robertson 


N.B. Freight and Charges due in Cash in Exchange for B/Lading unless payable at Destination 
by Special Arrangement. 


Insurance Policies should contain the institute cargo clauses covering transit from warehouse to warehouse 
as goods arc at proprietor's risk whilst awaiting shipment. 
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Forwarding Dept. (Import) 


Arrival Advice 1238 


Telegrams: 
Concentrate 


E. W. HALL (SHIPPING) LIMITED 


Telephone: 
Central 


To . .Watson* (Dyers), Ltd., Sheffield 



Import Steamer 

Marks 

Goods 

Consignee and 

•Details 


Arrival Date 

Numbers 

Pkg. 

Destination 

Contents 

Wanted 

l.F. 16 

S.S. Louise 
1/12/32 

O.X. 1/15 

Casks 

KeM Ochre j 

j 

i 

B.D.F. i 

1 


1 

! 

j 


| 

1 

! 



\ 

' ' 1 

! i 1 

j i 

: ; 

i i j 


•Details Wanted by Reti kn of Post 

(A) Invoice for Customs Clearance and Forwarding Instructions already in our Possession. 

(H) Original Invoice. (C) Copy Invoice or Exact Description and Value. (D) Confirmatory Delnerv Instructions 
(E) Delivery Instructions. (F) Completed Customs Declaration Form and Authorization (Enclose 1). 

Also 

’ Forwarding Dept. 

Hull ..... E Check 


N.B. The Number of this Adviee should he mentioned m all correspondence relating thereto. 
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Messrs. Watsons (Dyers), Ltd.. 

. Sheffield . 


Telegrams: Concentrate 


Telephone: Central 


E. W. HALL (SHIPPING) LIMITED 
Shipping, Customs Clearance and Forwarding Agents 


Our Ref.. . I.F. 


URGENT 


Hull 


Tho Undermentioned Consignment e.r. S.S. Louise 


At Hull from . 


Hamburg 


Goods 

Marks 

Numbers 

lied Ochre 

1 

O.X. 

1/15 


We request you to send us by Return of Post (otherwise Goods arc' liable to be warehoused by the Dock 
Company at Your expense)— 

(1) Senders Invoice. 

(2) Declaration, whether dutiable or not. 

(3) Remittance for our Charges and Duty (if any). 


DUTIABLE GOODS 

Should the Goods be subject to Import Duty, please fill up Both enclosed forms with care, and return same 
to us without delay. 

Respecting Customs Form No. 105, it is only necessary for you to complete Certificate C which must 
be signed and dated as stipulated—any omission causing delay in the Clearance of the Goods will result in extra 
charges being incurred, which will be payable Before delivery. We are not responsible for postal delays causing 
extra expense to be Incurred on this Consignment. 

N.B. It will facilitate our work if you will repeat our Reference Number on any correspondence addressed to us. 

Pi.eahe Refly by Return of Post 
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DUPLICATING 

1. STENCILLING 

The earliest duplicating mechanisms were of the flat type, and required somewhat long and 
tedious preparation of a composition of clay, gelatine, or other substance to be used in like 
manner to that of a lithographic-stone. Only a limited number of copies, often of inferior 
legibility, could be taken. 

In 1881, D. Gestetner invented his first stencil, and with it the first Flat Stencil Duplicator. 

From that time duplicating became a more established feature of the business world, and 
to-day it is found that the flat duplicator cannot adequately cope with the office requirements 
for duplicated matter, the outcome being the rotary machines, which can produce copies at 
more than ten times the rate of production of flat duplicators. 

Kinds. 

There are now two kinds of stencilling duplicators— 

(i) Flat machines, entirely handworked, which find a useful place in schools, clubs, and like 
institutions where the volume of the work does not justify the use of the more expensive 
rotary machine, and where urgency is not so great. 

(ii) Rotary machines ; automatic in their working, some electrically driven, which find a 
place in almost every type of office. 

(A specially constructed, inexpensive rotary machine is now built for school purposes.) 

Copying v. Duplicating. 

Before dealing with these machines in detail, it is well to point out that the term “dupli¬ 
cating,” as now applied, does not refer to the methods of carbon and press copying. 

Press copying is used almost exclusively for taking file copies of correspondence. 

Carbon copying is used for file copies of correspondence, invoices, etc., and when a small 
number of copies of lengthy matter, and up to a dozen copies of short matter is required. 

Stencilling is used sometimes for a relatively small number of copies, but generally for 
“long runs” extending to hundreds of copies. 

It must also be clearly understood that— 

1. A Copier (press copy or rapid roller copier) is a machine used for the production of a 
few copies (six generally taken as a maximum) of correspondence, etc., as an alternative method 
to carbon copies of correspondence; 

2. A Stencil Duplicator is a machine, built more on rotary printing-press lines, used for 
the production of large quantities of typewritten matter from an original copy made on wax 
or other special sheets. 

A book of instructions is generally issued with new machines. The “ Gestetner Book of 
Instructions” is an example of a valuable book of instruction in duplicating. 

The Stencil. 

A stencil is a device for the equal and economical “inking” of figures, letters, ornament 
or other characters on a surface. 

In the painting trade the stencil is merely a piece of cardboard, tin, or other material pierced 
with the design, letter, or other character to be painted. The stencil is applied to the surface 
which is to receive the impression, and the painter paints over the stencil. The wall or other 
surface thus receives, in a minimum of time and with a minimum of labour, a painted character 
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or figure, which would, without the use of the stencil, require first a drawing and, secondly, 
a careful filling in. 

The waxed or special waxless paper used in duplicating work is called stencil paper, because 
after being perforated, by means of a typewriter or pen, with the characters or letters to be 
transferred to paper, it becomes a stencil as has been described above. 

Essentials of Duplicating. 

The essentials of duplicating work then are— 

1. The stencil or perforated waxed or special waxless paper. 

2. The silk or pad (according to the make of machine) which is moistened with ink through 
which the ink can readily find its way. 

3. The receiving surface or paper which comes in contact with the stencil in such a way 
as to receive the ink through the perforated sheet or stencil. 

The function of the Rotary Stencil Duplicator is— 

(i) To secure even and automatic inking of the silk or pad. 

(ii) To bring the stencil or perforated special paper into intimate contact with the pad. 

(iii) To bring the receiving paper automatically into intimate contact with the stencil, 
and by rotary devices to effect supply of papers, contact and delivery with the maximum of 
expedition and effectiveness. 

ROTARY DUPLICATORS 

Makes of Machines. 

The principal makes of rotary machines in use in England are— 

The Gestetner (Double Cylinder Duplicator). 

The Roneo ; Ellams ; Lion (Single cylinder Duplicators). 

These machines differ from each other as to the manner in which they bring the receiving 
paper, the stencil paper, and the inking surface into communication w ith each other: and the 



mechanism of the machine which the typist has in use should be carefully studied in all its 
details. 

In the rotary machines, the inking surface is a sheet of silk stretched either over a 
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perforated metal cylinder through the perforations of which a supply of ink passes, or over 
twp revolving cylindrical drums providing an evenly inked inking surface. 

Upon this silk surface so inked is stretched the perforated stencil paper, so that when the 
single cylinder or double drum device is made to revolve the silk sheet and the waxed stencil 
firmly in contact revolve also, as part of the surface of the cylinder. 

By the controlling devices of the machine, the paper to be printed upon is brought into 
contact with the stencil paper in passing between the cylindrical surface, over which the stencil 
paper is stretched, and a soft elastic pressure roller in such a way that the pressure squeezes 
the ink from the silk sheet through the perforations of the stencil paper, the receiving paper, 
liberated of its pressure, passing on to the receiving tray with the desired impression. 

Electrically-driven duplicators print at the fastest possible rate; hand-driven duplicators 
are subject to the dexterity of the operator. The chief advantage in the use of an electric 
machine is that the operator, having once set in operation the devices required, is free to 
attend to other matters, leaving the duplicator to carry on its work. 

ACCESSORIES 

Counting Device. 

The best models of duplicators are equipped with an enumerator which records the num¬ 
ber of copies printed, thus enabling the operator to know when the required number of copies 
have been “run through.” 

Self-locking Device. 

Connected with the counting device, some machines have a self-locking attachment which 
renders the feeding device inoperative after the desired number of copies have been taken. 

Printing in Two Colours. 

When it is desired to produce copies in two colours on “ two cylinder ” machines not pro¬ 
vided with a colour changer, unless two duplicators are available, it is necessary, after having 
“run off ” the first stencil copies in the one colour, to clean down the duplicator, and to 
substitute the separate waver rollers and silk carrier kept specially for the second colour. 
On single cylinder machines a complete new cylinder must be fitted. 

The duplicator is then re-inked with the second colour and copies of the second stencil 
run through, care being taken that the matter is produced in perfect alignment with the 
first-colour matter. 

The process is rather long and irksome, but it can be done quite successfully with care. 

On the Ream Model Gestetner Duplicator, an automatic Colour Changer may be used by 
which a two-colour copy can be obtained, the operation taking less than five minutes. 

Instructions for Using the Gestetner Colour Changer. 

1. Remove the silk carrier and waver rollers from the duplicator in the usual manner. 

2. Place a colour changer strip firmly on the locating pegs of the colour changer, and 
whilst the waver roller levers are depressed, insert the colour changer (wording uppermost) 
into the back of the machine between the cylinders. 

3. Whilst the colour changer strip is in contact with the cylinders, extend the colour 
changer bolts and press down the bolt handles to their fullest extent. The colour changer 
will then be locked against the waver roller fingers. 

4. Grip the handle firmly, and turn it slowly backwards to the left for one complete revolu¬ 
tion only. N.B. If the ink is slack, the handle should be turned forwards, not backwards. 

5. Withdraw the colour changer. When changing the colour of the ink, finish off cleaning 
with a soft rag. 

6. Remove used colour changer strip from the colour changer, and before disposal wrap 
it in a piece of scrap paper. 

7. Wipe colour changer after use. 
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STENCILS 

In the early days of stencil duplicating, separate sheets were supplied and sets had to be 
made up by the typist. Complete sets ready for use are now obtainable, as under— 

1. Handwriting (Autograph) Stencils, used for handwriting mainly, sketches and illus¬ 
trations. 

2. Ordinary Wax Stencils, used for typewriting, and consisting of— 

(a) A Tissue Sheet, the main object of which is to clear the perforations in the stencil of 
the wax. It also prevents the type becoming quickly filled with wax and equalizes the contact 
of the type on the paper. 

(b) A Backing Sheet, which protects the stencils, especially facilitates the insertion of the 
stencil in the typewriter, and forms a firm, smooth surface, also providing a scale for aid in 
display. 

(c) A Wax Sheet, on which the impression of the work is cut. 

A Silk Sheet is sometimes inserted between the wax sheet and the backing sheet before 
the stencil is inserted in the typewriter. The purpose of the silk sheet is to produce clear 
cut impression, and the silk sheet need be used only when the type face of the typewriter is 
badly worn. (After much use silk sheets become laden with wax; they can be cleansed with 
benzine.) 

3. Indestructible Stencils, which are special waxless stencils used for handwriting and 
typewriting, and which are, on account of their superiority, rapidly superseding the wax 
stencil. 

Each maker has a particular trade name for the indestructible stencils of his make, e.g. 
Durotype, Durowax, Dermotype, etc. 

Indestructible stencil sets consist of— 

(а) A Waxless Stencil sheet, with printed scale, on which the impression is cut. 

(б) A Backing Sheet, which protects the stencils, especially facilitates the insertion of the 
stencil in the typewriter, and forms a firm, smooth surface. Where the “over-printing” 
does not occur on the stencil itself, it provides a scale for aid in display. 

(c) A Waxless Sheet, which lies between the “durotype” sheet and the backing sheet. 

Oil Sheets. 

To prevent the stencil sheet from adhering to the backing sheet when packed, an oil sheet 
is sometimes inserted in place of the carbon sheet, the oiled sheet being removed and a car¬ 
bon sheet inserted before the waxless stencil is inserted in the typewriter. 

Waxless stencils are superior to the ordinary wax stencils in that— 

(i) They are easier to handle, and, being indestructible, they do not crack. 

(ii) They are more easily readable while being cut. 

(iii) They produce better and more copies. 

(iv) They can be better kept than wax stencils for future use. 

(v) They are unaffected by climatic conditions. 

(vi) Illustrations can be easily made on them. 

Preparation of Stencils. 

So much depends on the way a stencil is cut that time and care are worth while spent on 
the work in obtaining accuracy in typescript and effective display. 

To obtain the best results in stencil work, a good typewriter, having perfect alignment and 
sharp, clean type, and a cylinder free from grooves must be used. Sometimes the type is lightly 
brushed with benzine to reduce clogging. 

A hard cylinder (known as a manifolding cylinder) is preferable. When this is not possible, 
a firm, smooth surface may be obtained by the use of an extra backing sheet. 

Cylinders and platens are interchangeable on certain makes of machines, and this special 
feature of the typewriter may be utilized for stencil cutting. 

The scales on the backing sheet should be utilized in the arrangement of the work. Certain 
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stencil manufacturers supply stencils with backing sheets printed according to the require¬ 
ments necessitated by the particular work of different firms, and this is found very helpful 
where standard forms are frequently required. 

When it is difficult to gauge the spacing of particular work, place a sheet of the paper on 
which the work is to be produced between the backing sheet and the stencil (waxless), or 
between the wax and the tissue (ordinary wax stencil), with the top of the paper up to the 
border of the backing sheet, and lightly indicate on the indestructible stencil in the one case, 
on the tissue sheet in the other case, the degrees at which the various sections and lines 
commence. 

Margins. 

When printing is to be done on both sides of the paper, the distance of the commencement 
and finishing of the matter on each page should be the same. 

Care must be taken when cutting stencils to be reproduced on both sides of the paper to 
commence and finish all pages to be numbered odd at the same degree respectively on the 
stencil backing sheet, and similarly for pages to be numbered with even numbers. 

Accuracy in Arrangement. 

When cutting stencils for reproduction in two colours, care must be taken to arrange that 
the stencils are cut in their respective relative position, and to allow two spacing lines between 
each colour, top and bottom. This will add to the display and show up the contrast to 
advantage. 

When large quantities of copies are required, use waxless stencils and, to prevent weakening, 
double line spacing is preferable. 

Post Cards and Multiple Duplicating. 

When stencilling post cards, it is generally advantageous to cut on the stencil three copies 
of the matter required. This is known as multiple printing, which means the duplicating of 
more than one copy of the same matter at one rotation of the duplicator. 

In the case of post cards, for duplicating purposes, these are usually supplied in perforated 
strips of three. 

If, however, it is considered necessary or desirable to print one card at a time, the special 
post card guide—which fits on the feed board in place of the standard guide and which grips 
the side of the cards—should be used, and the post cards hand fed singly into the duplicator. 

For the multiple duplication of forms, when the copies are run off,” they must be cut by 
means of a small guillotine or office trimmer. 

It is advisable, when doing work which must conform to limited space, to insert the card 
or form behind the stencil before cutting, and to place guide marks on the stencil. 

Cutting the Stencil. 

1. Thoroughly clean the type, pricking clean any clogged letters. Briskly brush the type 
before each stencil is cut. 

2. By means of the ribbon switch, throw the ribbon out of action, thus increasing the cutting 
power of the type. 

3. Wax Stencil. Insert between the backing sheet and the wax sheet a Silk sheet, if 
necessary. 

Indestructible Stencil. Place the durotype complete with carbon paper in the machine. 

4. Insert the stencil in the typewriter and straighten. The scales on the backing sheet or 
stencil may be taken as guides in straightening. 

5. Type with a firm, staccato touch slightly heavier than for ordinary typing, but not so 
heavy as to punch holes in the stencil. 

The types must be sharp, especially letters like M’s and W’s. Worn, blunt type fail to cut 
clear, deep impressions. 
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Letters possessing elements in common with the letter “o” should be typed lightly to 
prevent the cutting out of the middle portion of the letters. 

6. When the stencil is complete, operate the paper release lever and withdraw the stencil 
from the typewriter. 

7. Remove the carbon or silk sheet. 

The stencil is now ready for checking, signing, and ruling. 

(On a type shuttle machine for which special stencils can be bought ready for use— 

Remove ribbon and shield. 

Remove the original backing sheet from the stencil, and substitute a backing sheet of softer, 
more pliable paper. 

Attach the substitute backing sheet to the tap of the stencil with two paper clips. Insert the 
stencil between the feed rolls in the regular way, and roll the stencil down to the desired writing line. 

Wrinkles in the stencil, if any, can be quickly smoothed out by readjusting the paper clips at 
the top.) 

Signatures may be made on stencils by writing with a special stylus pen and placing a 
silk plate between the stencil and the backing sheet. 

Ruling. 

Stencils should be ruled after the typewritten or handwritten matter is cut. Riding pens 
must be used. 

There are many kinds of pens— 

(i) For handwriting or drawing (fine, medium, or broad). 

(ii) For plain lines (fine, medium, or broad). 

(iii) For dotted lines (wheel). 

(iv) The double line pen (any combination of wheels). 

(v) The music pen and ruler. 

(vi) The cash column pen and ruler. 

(vii) The compass pen. 

Stencils for ruling should be placed on a zinc sheet or firm base, and the ruling done direct 
on to the stencil sheet. The correct pressure will be obtained in practice, but heavy riding, 
which results in cutting the stencil, must be avoided. 

To prevent damage to the stencil, a piece of blotting paper should be placed under the 
hand. 

Sketching. 

Durotype stencils are best for sketching, but the ordinary handwriting stencils may be 
used. 

When it is desired to combine typewritten matter with handwritten matter when durotype 
stencils are not employed, cut out the sketch or handwritten matter from the handwriting 
stencil, and then cut an opening in the typewritten stencil. Allow f in. all round for overlap 
and, by means of adhesive varnish, join the two stencils together. Allow the varnish to dry 
well before placing the stencil on the duplicator. 

Paragraphs may be grafted in this way when many lines of type have been omitted or 
wrongly typed. 

Duroprint is produced by the duplicating firm on durotype stencils. Headings and other 
data are displayed with printers’ type faces, and an impression thereof taken on durotypes. 
These special durotypes are supplied by the duplicating firm, the typist completing the form 
by means of the typewriter. When this is done, the stencils are “run off” in the ordinary 
way. 

Corrections. 

All stencils should be checked with the draft of the copied matter. Stencils are easily 
readable, although typists sometimes take a carbon copy of each stencil for checking purposes. 
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On wax stencils with a white backing sheet, it is sometimes found advantageous to take 
a carbon copy of the stencil on the backing sheet. 

Errors in the stencil are obliterated with correcting fluid. 

Insert a pencil or similar round object between the stencil and the backing sheet just 
above the error, and obliterate the error by brushing over it with correcting fluid. Allow the 
fluid to dry, then lightly retype. The correcting fluid is applied to the stencil direct. Before 
lifting the tissue paper, lightly rub it. Pieces which adhere to the wax may be removed 
lightly with a moistened finger. 

Good correcting fluid dries quickly. Errors, noticed while cutting the stencil, should be 
corrected without removing the stencil from the typewriter. In the case of a stencil covered 
by a tissue, tear away the tissue where the error occurs. 

Letters which have been cut out—o’s, d's, etc., must be reinserted. Type a series of 
the required letters in the spare margin at the foot of the stencil. By striking heavily the 
centres will be cut out. Remove them with the aid of a pin and place them in the desired 
position on the stencil. The ink will cause them to adhere and remain in position when 
duplicating. 

When an error is discovered after the stencil has been placed on the duplicating machine, 
the stencil must be removed and dried. 

To remove the surplus ink from the stencil, smooth waste absorbent papers over the inked 
stencil, repeating this w ith clean papers until the ink is entirely removed ; then place the stencil 
between the backing sheet and an oil sheet, making an opening in the oiled sheet covering the 
front of the stencil so that the word to be corrected is uncovered. 

Clean the word with developine, then obliterate the error with correcting fluid. 

Insert into the typewriter the backing sheet, the stencil, and the oil sheet, and make the 
correction. 

Grafting. 

If a whole paragraph or many lines have been wrongly typed, cut out the faulty portion 
w ith a sharp knife, the edge of which should just clear the top of the type matter. 

Retype the paragraph on a stencil paper, then cut it out to a size, which, while fitting the 
opening in the original stencil paper, still allows an overlap. 

To affix the graft, lightly paint the edges of the opening on the stencil with varnish and 
fix the graft into position over the opening. Take care that the graft is in alignment with 
the rest of the w ork. Do not use too much varnish and see that none creeps underneath, as 
this will clog the carrier. 

To Reproduce Copies. 

The description below shows the modus operandi of the Gestetner Duplicator isee p. 170). 

When the stencil is cut—corrected, ruled, and signed if necessary—it is ready to be placed 
on the duplicator. 

After uncovering the machine, fix the feed board (or paper table) and receiving tray in 
position. 

Turn the handle so that the machine is in correct position for inking. Apply an even 
line of ink along the cylinder within half an inch of either end, and distribute the ink by 
turning the handle. 

Fix the stencil combination by means of the special fitments (after having removed the 
tissue sheet from a wax stencil) with the typed side towards the duplicator. When the stencil 
is gripped on to the metal pieces at the top of the duplicator, turn the handle with the left 
hand and smooth down the backing sheet with the right. 

Turn back the backing sheet and see that the stencil adheres to the cylinder without 
creases; if the stencil is not smooth take hold of the stencil at the end and relay it. 

Depress the backing sheet lever, which raises the pressure roller. Turn the handle until the 
print on the backing sheet is clear, then tear off the backing sheet at the perforations. 
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Fig. 6 


To prevent any possibility of the roller 
becoming inked, release the backing sheet 
lever. 

Separate the paper on which you wish to 
print and level the ends carefully. 

Place the paper on the feed board, esti¬ 
mating accurate position. 

Raise the feed board until the paper is in 
working position, by firmly pressing the board 
lift lever downwards until stopped by the 
front edge of the paper coming in contact 
with the under side of the trip bar. 

Pull the operating lever outwards and 
print the first copy. 

Examine the first copy and adjust to 
correct position. The adjusting screw has 
the effect of raising or lowering the paper, 
and thus regulates the top and bottom 
margins. The side margins arc controlled by 
the side fences on the feed board. Regulate 
the position of the paper in the receiving 
tray by pushing the front guides apart as far 
as possible. Lay the front edge of the sheet to 
be printed against the front guides, and slide 
the receiving tray inwards to within a quarter 
of an inch of the back edge of the sheet. 

Feed a sheet through the machine, ensure 
it falling fiat without sideway movement, 
and adjust back and front guides to within 
an eighth of an inch of sides of sheet. 

Set the counter to the number of copies 
required by turning the setting discs. When 
the required number of copies have been 
printed, the counter w ill automatically push 
the operating lever inw ards and the machine 
ceases to feed. 

The handle must be tuned with an even 
motion throughout. 

Points in Operation. 

To ensure regularity of feeding, the rubber 
feed fingers or “pick up” must be in perfect 
adjustment, and the paper should be separa¬ 
ted before being put on to the feed board. 
To do this— 

1. Bend the papers lengthways without 
gripping it. (Fig. 1.) 

2. Grip with one hand only, and allow 
the paper to fall back. (Fig. 2.) 

3. Turn the paper sideways as in Fig. 1, 
and bend as in Fig. 3. 

4. Grip with one hand only, as Fig. 2, 
and allow the paper to fall back. (Fig. 4.) 
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6. Knock up the sheets so that both ends and sides are level (Fig. 5), and place the paper 
on the feed board of the machine. 

Owing to the paper having been guillotined, the edges of the paper are likely to adhere 
if the above-mentioned precaution is not taken. In addition, regular feeding of one sheet at 
a time is facilitated by holding the left-hand corners of the paper on the feed board between 
the finger and thumb, releasing one sheet only at a time. 

PAPER 

For general duplicating work, Absorbent or Semi-absorbent paper is used. 

Inferior duplicating paper should not be used, as— 

(i) It does not readily absorb the ink and, therefore, necessitates the use of drying papers. 

(ii) It deposits an excess of fluff which affects the quality of the printing, and causes pin¬ 
holes to appear in the stencils. To remove this fluff, moisten slightly a piece of rag with spirits 
(benzine or methylated), and lightly rub the stencil while it is on the machine. Make the 
strokes lightly across the stencil to the side, and in one direction only. 

Pinholes must be blotted out with correcting fluid. 

When duplicating on very thin bank or ordinary typewriting paper, use a Special Back 
fence for feeding purposes. If, as is sometimes found, the paper has a tendency to adhere to 
the stencil, ink the duplicator sparingly and use a Porous Paper. 

A rotary porous paper is affixed to the cylinder of the duplicator before the stencil is 
affixed. This will prevent a too-generous inking of the copies, especially in hot weather, and 
will practically double the number of copies which may be obtained from a stencil. A porous 
sheet need not be removed, and will outlast four to six stencils. 

If poor quality paper or faulty inking is used in stencil work, impressions will be made on 
the backs of the papers as they fall on their respective preceding sheets in the receiving tray. 
This is known as offsetting and must always be avoided. 

Printing on Both Sides of the Paper. 

When it is desired to print on both sides of the paper, or when a glazed paper is used, it 
is necessary to interleave the copies to prevent offsetting. 

Where a special interleaving device (which automatically places after each sheet fed through 
the rotary machine a blotting or special absorbent paper) is not provided, the interleaving can 
be done by placing an absorbent paper between copies as they fall into the receiving tray. 

Inking. 

Careful inking is necessary for the production of good work. Ink sparingly; over-inking 
produces heavily inked first copies and causes offsetting. Use only the best ink, and that 
manufactured by the maker of the duplicator in use. 

Ink is manufactured for either Handwriting or Typewriting. When ordering it is 
necessary to state the kind and colour of ink desired. 

Inks are affected to a small extent by the weather; in extreme cold the ink thickens; 
in extreme heat it becomes more fluid. 

In cold weather faint copies are likely to be produced, unless the ink has been stored in 
a suitable place or is warmed. A rapid rotation of the cylinder is usually sufficient to soften 
the ink. If not, surmount the difficulty by using handw riting ink, w hich is of similar composi¬ 
tion but thinner, instead of typew r riting ink. 

In warm weather use ink sparingly. 

Filing of Used Stencils. 

Stencils can be filed for future use, and thus, where further copies are likely to be required, 
expense is saved. Indestructible stencils are best for this purpose. 

Special filing books are supplied, complete with numbered index and pages, but in the 
absence of filing books a pad of draft size blotting paper can be used. 
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The stencils should be carefully taken of! the duplicator, the ink blotted off with absorbent 
or blotting paper, and the stencil smoothly laid between the file pages. 

CARE OF THE DUPLICATOR 

If good results are to be obtained, the care of the machine must not be neglected. 

When not in use the duplicator should be covered. Metal cases are supplied for this pur¬ 
pose with all machines. 

Most duplicating firms arrange for a free service in the maintenance of their machines, 
which entails a monthly visit, but this service does not relieve the operator of the Duty to 
dust and remove all surplus ink daily. Indeed, in the case of over-inking, surplus ink must 
at once be removed. Duplicators require occasional oiling, but this can be left, if desired, to 
the service representative. 


FLAT DUPLICATOR 

As the Flat duplicator is entirely hand worked, the quality of work produced is subject 
largely to the proficiency of the operator, and the output is not nearly so great as that of the 
automatic rotary machines. 

There are many makes of flat frame duplicators, the features common to all being-- 

The box. 

Baseboard or tray. 

Inking roller. 

Self-raising frame. 

Clamps for holding the stencil or paper in position. 

Flat duplicators are used for reproducing copies of handwriting or typewriting, and usually 
the ordinary wax stencil is used. 

The typewriter is prepared, and the stencil cut in exactly the same way as for rotary work. 

When complete, remove the stencil from the typewriter, and after rubbing the fingers 
lightly over the tissue protecting sheet, tear it off together with the backing sheet. 

How to Use the Flat Duplicator. 

Lay the stencil, with the backing sheet, on the centre of the printing bed of the duplica¬ 
tor, and lower the diaphragm frame with the raising-spring detached. (Fig. 1.) 

Ink the roller by squeezing a little of the special ink manufactured for use with the flat 
duplicator on to the ink tray. (Fig. 2.) 

Roll the inked roller over the diaphragm, which will cause the stencil to adhere. Pass the 
roller over the diaphragm in one direction only until a clear copy of the writing appears on 
the backing sheet. (Fig. 3.) 

Remove the backing sheet, and place a flat sheet of clean blotting paper to the pegs on which 
to lay the printing paper. Fix the spring to the frame and proceed to take copies. (Fig. 4.) 

When the desired number of copies have been taken, remove the stencil from the dia¬ 
phragm and place a sheet of printing paper on the printing bed of the duplicator. 

To clean the diaphragm, place sheets of waste paper on the printing bed of the machine, 
and wipe the silk diaphragm with a rag well moistened with benzine. Rub gently till clean 
and wipe off with a clean rag. 

To clean the roller, remove the surplus ink from it by laying a sheet of paper on the inking 
tray and passing the roller over it. It should occasionally be cleaned by wiping with a cloth 
moistened with mineral oil. When not in use it should be free from contact with anything. 

To reproduce in two colours, the diaphragm and roller must be thoroughly cleaned after the 
first colour has been used, and the second stencil fixed in position by means of the second 
colour ink. 
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Care must be taken to position the matter on the stencil, so that the printing falls into the 
desired position on the copy. To do this, first lay a sheet of printing paper against the stops on 
the printing bed, place the copy on this in the desired position and lay the stencil on top, noting 
the squares within which the writing should be kept. 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


II. (i) Hectograph or Gelatine 

(ii) Lithograph 

(iii) Typescript 


These three methods are grouped together, not because they are connected, but because 
they have been [in the case of (i) and (ii)] and are [in the case of (iii!] further methods of 
reproduction of copy. 

Hectograph and lithograph play a small part, if any, in the modern office as a means of 
duplicating commercial matter. 
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(i) HECTOGRAPH 

The original was— 

(а) Lightly handwritten with a new pen and special hectograph ink. Blotting paper could 
not be used. 

(б) Typed with the hectograph ribbon or pad. 

(c) Typed by means of a hectograph carbon. 

In each case highly glazed paper was used, and in the case of (c) the highly glazed paper 
was covered by a hectograph carbon which, in turn, was covered by a protecting sheet, and 
the three inserted into the typewriter so that the glazed paper was next the cylinder. The 
ribbon was switched or taken out of action. 

When the original was completed, it was placed on the composition slab, from which 
copies were produced. 


(ii) LITHOGRAPH 

Excellent facsimile copies were obtained by means of the process known as Lithography. 
The original for this process was typed with a light even touch through a hectograph ribbon 
or pad, not too heavily inked, on a special transfer paper. Corrections could not be made. 

Immediately on completion the original was handed to the lithographer, who produced copies 
by means of a special limestone. 


(iii) TYPESCRIPT 

This is a very modern, expeditious and economical way of obtaining copies of facsimile 
typewritten matter. 

The machine is rather similar in principle to the stencil duplicating machine, but, instead 


Broad typewriter ribbon 
which assures perfect 
typewriting effect 



of the original copy being typed on a stencil, it is set up in typescript on a flexible segment, 
and the inking is by means of a broad ribbon which passes between the typescript and the 
impression paper. 

Copies produced by this method, therefore, do not call for the use of the typewriter; 
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the services of the typist may, however, be required in the simple operation of setting up 
the typescript, and in the more simple operation of “running off” copies. 

There are two kinds of multigraphs, the flat and the rotary, the latter being the more speedy. 

Type—resembling typescript—by means of a fork is transferred from the type fount to 
a segment, grooved according to the 
line spacing pitch of typewriters. 

When the letter or form is set up, 
this segment is placed on the machine, 
the ribbon is slipped into position and 
a proof pulled off—two side gauges 
ensuring that the copy is reproduced 
perfectly straight. 

The operation of ihe machine is 
similar to that of a duplicator, other 
than there is no inking device, the 
impressions being made through a 
broad ribbon. 

Points. 

Any kind of paper can be used on 
the machine illustrated. 

The segments can be stored, ready 
for use at a future date, without the 
necessity of resetting. 

The ribbon should be of the same colour as that of the typewriter, when in the event of 
additional information being inserted on individual letters, no distinction is discernible. 

A printing attachment may be affixed to the machine, so that with printers’ type or elec¬ 
tros instead of typescript on the segment, actual printed matter may be reproduced. The 
printing attachment includes an inking device and does not require the use of a ribbon. 



Type the following exercises — 

EXERCISE 126 
(Engineering) 

Dear Sirs, 

In order to assist our customers to obtain 
the maximum benefit from our Industrial 
Instruments, we have established a mainten¬ 
ance organization, whereby periodical visits 
(say, every two, three, four or six months, as 
desired) can be made by a qualified man to 
inspect, check, clean and overhaul our instru¬ 
ments on site, at a charge for each visit of 
£ 1 10s. per working day of 8 hours including 
time taken in travelling (minimum charge 15s. 
for a half-day) plus the 3rd class return rail¬ 
way fare from our Works, or from one of our 
repair depots (Birmingham, Manchester or 
Sheffield), whichever is most convenient. It is 
frequently possible to arrange concurrent visits 
to a number of customers in the same district, 
in which case the cost of travelling time and 
railway fares can be shared proportionately. 


In addition to the general overhaul of all 
the instruments of our manufacture on cus¬ 
tomers’ premises, our engineer can usually 
carry out any minor repairs or replacements 
that may be necessary, but the above charges 
do not include the cost of any new material 
supplied. 

Yours faithfully, 
EXERCISE 127 

Dear Sirs, 

In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, 
we have to inform you that the minimum 
radius to w r hich a steel main can be curved 
cold depends largely on the facilities at site in 
regard to - 

(1) Length of free arm that can be 
allowed when bending the pipes; 

(2) the force that can be applied; and 

(3) the. strength of the trench wall, or 
resistance to maintain the curve after it is 
formed. 
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We trust this gives the information which 
you require, but we shall be pleased to supple¬ 
ment it in any way, if necessary, on hearing 
from you. 

Yours truly, 

EXERCISE 128 
(Coal Office) 

Dear Sir, 

Now that conditions in the Coal Trade are 
more stable it is possible for us to place before 
you our Lowest Summer Price List for House 
Coals. 

It has been decreed that Summer Prices 
this year will be withdrawn on the 31st 
August; the time, therefore, is very short, 
and we advise you to avail yourself immedi¬ 
ately of the low prices prevailing by ordering 
now. 

Not only is it economically sound to buy 
your Winter stock of Coal at Summer Prices, 
but better quality and delivery can be given 
now than is possible during the busy Winter 
months. 

Summer prices are— 

Normanton Best Silkstono 35s 2d. 

Normanton Bright House 26s. lOd. 

Normanton Bright Cobblos 24s. lOd. 

Orders are attended to promptly. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Westfield Colliery Co., Ltd. 

Commercial Manager. 


The Cleaner Coal Co., Ltd., 
58 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

(To-day’s date.) 

Your Ref. AO/TWD. 

Our Ref. E-18. 

The Westmoreland Colliery Co., Ltd., 

18 West Street, 

Kendal. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have completed the tests on the sample 
of Coal received from you on the 13th instant. 

The results of the examination are tabulated 
on page 2 in the form of a Screen Analysis 
and a Gravity Separation in five progressively 
increasing specific gravity liquors, after the 
dust passing through 50 I.M.M. mesh had been 
extracted from the raw coal. We have tabu¬ 
lated the yields including the dust for each 
gravity separation. 

You will appreciate, of course, that the dust 
produced is eminently suitable for powdered 
fuel firing, and will obviate the use of grinders 
and pulverizers which are the objectionable 
features of this system of boiler firing. 

Since you are perfectly acquainted with all 
the principal features of our process, we hardly 
think it necessary to recapitulate them in this 
report. 

We hope that these results will impress you 
with the advantages to be obtained by our 
methods of cleaning coal, and that we shall 
shortly have a definite inquiry from you for 
the treatment of this portion of your Coals. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Cleaner Coal Co., Ltd. 


P* r ^ on ) Delivered 
” \ Fhke 
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TABLE I 

Analysis of Coal Samples 


Coal 

No. 

Origin 

i 

Moisture 

% 

Volatile 

Organic 

Matter 

% 

A»h 

% 

Fixed 

Carbon 

Caking 

Index 

D.8 

Scottish 

14 

260 

| 4-2 

68-4 

24 

E.a 


6-4 

34 6 

60 

53-0 

11 

K.b 

„ 

1-7 

271 

; 6-3 

64-9 

14 

E.e 

C.57 

Northumber¬ 

45 

32 5 

1 25 

60-5 

u 


land 

5-8 

38-2 

2-7 

53-3 

24 

C.59 

C.63 

Durham 

Northumber¬ 

•9 

27-4 

2-7 

690 

37 

C.69 

land 

4-7 

38-1 

2-5 

54-7 

26 

Durham 

11 

26-7 

5-3 

• 66-0 

33 

17.E 

Yorkshire 

3-9 

36-1 

36 

58-4 

24 

17.H 


2-8 

330 

1*5 

62-7 

28 


Sales Manager. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF COAL GAS 



Low Temp. 
500° C. 

High Temp. 
1,100° C. 

High Temp. 
Steaming 

Coke Oven 
Stripped 

Composition, per cent, vol.— 





Carbon-dioxide 

4 

2* 

3* 

2* 

Oxygen. 

— 

i 

* 

t 

Unsat. hydrocarbons 

6 

3 

2 

2 

Carbon-monoxide . 

3 

8 

16 

8 

Hydrogen 

14 

28 

47 

49 

Methane 

67 

48 

21 

28 

Nitrogen 

6 

10 

10 

10 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Specific Gravity (air =■ 1) . 

•62 

•46 

-49 

-42 

Calorific value: Grow 

900 

526 

457 

500 

: Net . 

815 

470 

409 

445 
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SHATTER TESTS 
ON 

COKE MADE FROM WELLTON COAL 


Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

. 

0 

Size of Coal Particle 
(inches) 

1-i 

l-l 

.-t 

1-t 


A-o 

Fractions— 

Over 

3’ . 

10-8 

15-8 

10-4 

18-5 

lift 

10-2 

3' to 

2* . 

37-5 

30-1 

30-7 

50 0 

00 5 

01 5 

2' „ 

i r 

18-2 

10-2 

170 

12-0 

140 

16’0 

If •• 

i f . 

15-9 

150 

13-3 

8-7 

80 

82 

1 ,. 

r 

11-4 

101 1 

8-1 

65 

3-3 

21 

r .. 

0' 

6-2 

0-8 

5-5 

2-8 

1-7 

1-4 

Shatter lmlcx on 2’ . 

48 3 

510 

50-1 

60 1 

72-4 

71-7 

" 

.. 1*' • 


68-1 

73-1 

82 0 

80-4 

88-3 


EXERCISE 131 

Copy the following — 

DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

Part I. Direct Current Machines 

The design of a direct current machine 
(generator or motor) will be considered in 
these notes in the following order— 

(a) Design of Commutator. 

( b ) Design of Armature Core. 

(c ) Design of Magnetic Circuit. 

( d ) Design of Field System. 


EXERCISE 130 

STOCK LIST. 10th July, 19.. 
District 1. 

8 Tons Welsh Coal, 
f Wagon Blank Nuts. 

I Blank Doubles. 

1J Wagons D/C Silks. 

1 Wagon Non. Old Fine Silks. 

2£ Wagons Souv. Heads. 

1 Wagon Nun. Brts. 

On Drops 

4 Wagons D/C Silks. 

On Top 

2 Wagons Blank Doubles. 

1| ,, Blank Nuts. 

4 „ D/C Silks. 

District 2. 

51 Wagons Souv. Heads. 

2 ,, Rex Heads. 

,, Nutty Silks 

1 Wagon Kitchen. 

District 3. 

2 -3 Nuts. 

42-9 Stump. Seconds. 

To Come 
9-1 Nun. Brts: 

District 4. 

10- 3-2 Stove Nuts. 

1 -14-0 Souv. Heads. 

2 - 9-2 Blank Nuts. 

11- 18-0 Kitchen. 

11-13-0 Stump. Seconds. 

4 -18-0 Gas Coke. 

4 -17-2 Cubes. 


(a) Design of Commutator 

The commutator, like all other parts of the 
machine, must be designed having due regard 
for the temperature rise condition. The tem¬ 
perature rise usually worked to commercially 
is 40° C. With the machine working at full 
load, the final temperature rise must not 
exceed 40° C. 

We can state— 

1. The final temperature rise w ill be propor¬ 
tional to the commutator losses. 

2. The final temperature rise will be 

inversely proportional to the surface area of 
the commutator. 

3. The final temperature rise will be 

inversely proportional to the “ventilation 
factor.” 

Expressed in symbols 


T - K 


W 


eqn. (1) 


s ( 1 + s 


2000 / 


( 1 ) 


K — A heating constant. 

W = Total losses at surface of commu¬ 
tator. 

S = Surface of commutator from which 
heat is radiated. 

= 7tD 0 L c where D c = commutator 
diameter. 

L c = commutator 
length. 

^1 + 20 ^ 0 ) * 8 an experimentally obtained ex¬ 
pression for the “ventilation factor” P 8 = 
peripheral speed of surface of commutator in 
feet per minute. 
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EXERCISE 132 

Dear Sir (Madam), 

Increase of Mortgage Interest 

In consequence of the increase in the rate 
of interest which this Society, in common with 
other large Societies in the City, is now pay¬ 
ing upon money invested by their members in 
Preference Shares, the Directors find it neces¬ 
sary to increase the rate of interest payable 
by its Borrowers. 

Before this increase can be made, it is 
necessary to give formal Notice requiring 
repayment of the principal money owing in 
respect of the Mortgages. 

I beg, therefore, by this letter, to give you 
six calendar months’ notice in accordance 
with the provisions of your Mortgage to repay 
the amount owing in respect of it on the 30th 
day of June, 19.. 

I am also requested to advise you that, 
if you are agreeable to pay interest on the 
amount owing on your Mortgage as from the 
1st day of July, 19.., at the increased rate 
of per cent, and to sign the enclosed agree¬ 
ment to that effect, your Mortgage will be 
continued with this alteration. 

I shall be obliged, therefore, if you will 
either sign and return to me the enclosed 
agreement, or advise me by letter that you 
intend to repay the amount owing on your 
Mortgage on or before the 30th dav of June, 
19... 

Yours truly, 

Enel. 


Dear Sir, 

We are in receipt of your favour of the 11th 
instant and enclose receipt for cheque handed 
to our carman, in settlement of account, and 
regret that this was not given at the time. 

We have spoken to the foreman regarding 
damage to hallstand and washstand, and he 
informs us that to the best of his knowledge 
these were quite in order when delivered. We 
understand, however, that workmen were 
still in the house, and these articles may have 
been accidentally damaged after we left. 

Careful inquiries have also been made re¬ 
garding the two squares of carpet, but nothing 
of this description has been found in the van. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dear Sir, 

Reduction of Mortgage Interest 

On the 31st December, 19.., you received 
six months’ notice to increase the rate of 
Interest charged on your Mortgage from f> 
per cent to 5 k per cent as and from 1st July, 
19... 

You were subsequently notified in June 
that ] per cent of this proposed increase 
would be remitted, making the rate payable 
5\ per cent. 

I have now the pleasure to inform you that 
the Directors have decided to reduce the 
Interest charged on your Mortgage to 5 per 
cent as from 31st March, 19... 

Yours faithfully. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


TECHNICAL WORK 


1. Specifications 

2. Bills of Quantities 

3. Tenders 

1. SPECIFICATIONS 

A specification is a written description of work to be done, quoting qualities of materials 
to be used, the mode of execution of the work, and giving measurements and dimensions and 
other information concerning the contract not otherwise given. 

Specifications are usually typed on foolscap paper and, if few copies are needed, cat Ion 
copied, using a record ribbon. If several copies are required, stencils are used. 

Double line spacing is used for short specifications with treble spacing between sections ; 
single line spacing is used for long specifications, with double line spacing between paragraphs 
and treble line spacing between sections (Excavator, Bricklayer, etc.). 

Accuracy is all-important, as an error in the statement might affect the price and the 
acceptance of the contract. Care should be taken throughout not only in regard to accuracy, 
but also in regard to display. 

There are three parts— 

1. The Heading. 

2. The Body of the Specification. 

3. Sub-headings. 

(a) The Heading 

Builders 1 Specifications. 

The heading—an explanatory paragraph—is usually typed in double line spacing, irrespec¬ 
tive of the length of the specification, and in ‘'hang-paragraph” form. The word “Specifica¬ 
tion” commences at the general margin and is typed in underscored capitals, spaced or 
otherwise. Extra spaces are made after the word if spaced capitals are used, and the subse¬ 
quent lines of the heading commence from two to five degrees in from the margin, according 
to the length of the paragraph. 

Engineers 1 Specifications. 

These have explanatory headings consisting of titles only, which are centred and displayed 
according to the rules governing the “display of headings. ” 

Usually, three line spaces are made between the explanatory heading in each case, and the 
name and address of the architect or engineer, and the date. 

(b) Display 

Specifications are typed with a 20 or 25 margin, in single or double line type according to 
the length of the specification, and are divided into sections, each section dealing with a particu¬ 
lar phase of the work in the order in which the work is proceeded with. That is to say, the 
first section will deal with explanatory instructions and be headed 

GENERAL 

The first work to be done would in all probability be the clearing of the site, and instructions 
with regard to this particular work would be detailed in a second section headed, say, 

WORKS ON SITE 

The next work would be that of excavating, and instructions relevant to that work would be 
detailed in a section headed 
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EXCAVATOR 

and so on throughout the work specified. 

(c) Sub-Headings 
The sub-headings of specifications are— 

(i) The Sectional headings. 

(ii) The Marginal headings. 

Sectional headings are centred and typed in underscored capitals, and indicate the 
different trades connected with the work. 

Marginal headings commence at 5 degrees, and are typed in alignment with the first line 
of the paragraph to which they respectively have reference. They are typed in single line 
type, and must be strictly confined to the margin. Marginal headings indicate the nature 
of the contents of paragraphs, e.g. bricks, timber, floors, etc. 

(See Exercise 133, page 188.) 

2. BILLS OF QUANTITIES 

A Bill or Schedule of Quantities is a statement of the dimensions, areas, weights, 
volumes, and prices of work to be done and prices to be charged for labour in connection 
therewith, and is completed by the applying Contractor. 

Paper. 

Foolscap paper is generally used. 

Like specifications, bills of quantities are copied by the carbon or stencil methods (accord¬ 
ing to the number of copies required). 

If paper ready ruled is not used, ruling should be done when the typing is completed, and 
in the latter case the work can be expeditiously typed by fixing the general margin at a pre¬ 
determined degree, arranging tabular stops for columns 1, 2, and 3, and releasing the margin 
lock when returning the carriage at the beginning of those paragraphs which require detail in 
columns 1, 2, and 3. 

Line Spacing. 

Items are generally executed in single or double line spacing, according to the length of the 
bill of quantities. Generally, single line spacing is used for the ordinary lines of a paragraph, 
double line spacing between paragraphs of a section, and treble line spacing between .sections. 

Items Disconnected. 

Items commencing at the foot of a page and ending at the top of the succeeding page should 
be indicated— 

(i) By typing only the word on the final line at the foot of the page which is the first word 
at the top of the following page, Or, 

(ii) By commencing 2 degrees in at the top of the subsequent page. 

In this way the item is clearly shown to be incomplete on either of the pages. 

Accuracy. 

As in specifications, accuracy is of the greatest importance. 

Parts. 

From the exercise given on page 192 (Bill 2) it will be seen that bills of quantities are 
divided into columns, as under— 

1. The Measurement of Material. 

(a) The number of inches, feet, or yards required. 

( b ) Whether lineal or superficial measurement or volume. 

(Lineal—length; superficial—surface; volume—cube.) 
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2. The Description of the Item of Work. 

Typed in single or double line spacing according to the length of the schedules. (These 
items are sometimes arranged in “hang paragraph” form.) 

3. The cost of measurement per inch, foot, or yard. 

4. The total amount of the item. 

Items 3 and 4 are completed by the contractors. 

Capitalization. 

Headings should be capitalized, also the initial letter of the first word of each item, and 
generally the initial letter of the names of materials to be used. 

Totals. 

Each page is totalled and carried forward, and the final total of each bill is carried to a 
summary page. 

Fastening. 

Specifications and bills of quantities are usually fastened together by stapling—the more 
permanent method of fastening— or by eyeletting. 

Eyeletting. To eyelet paper, pierce the left-hand top corner, through which thread loosely 
a silk braid or tag (generally green). 

Stapling. Papers can be stapled by means of a small machine called a stapler, in which 
is fitted a strip of wire staples. At the depression of the handle of the machine the strip of 
wire staples moves forward and a staple is automatically cut off, forced through the papers 
and clenched. 

Numbering. Pages are numbered in the centre of the bottom margin. 

(See Exercise 135, pages 190-193.) 


3. TENDERS 

A Tender is a written offer to do specified work, supply specified goods, for a certain 
sum. A tender is not binding until accepted. 

When particular articles are required or work is to be done, estimates or tenders are 
invited. 

In the case of big works or adaptations, specifications and bills of quantities are prepared 
and issued together with a form of tender and conditions of contract (usually printed). 

The specification and bills of quantities are completed and returned by a specified date 
and time, in envelopes specially endorsed “Tender” or other identification. All envelopes 
for the same contract so endorsed should be opened at one and the same time, in order to 
preserve fairness and obviate accusations which might otherwise be made. 

The form of tender set out on page 194 is of a type likely to be used by a corporation, or 
only in the case of big contracts. 

(See Exercise 136, page 194.) 

FOLDING AND ENDORSING 

In the case of a short specification and bill of quantities, fold as for ordinary folding of 
foolscap, i.e.—for 
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Few Pages. 

Place the bottom edge to the top edge and fold in half, then fold the folded edge over to 
the loose edges and endorse on the uppermost section, which will be across the third section, 
the top of the endorsement being in the same position as the left-hand margin of the work. 

Number of Pages. 

When the number of pages makes this inconvenient — 

Fold the foolscap lengthwise into two (i.e. fold down the centre length) and endorse on 
the upper side. 

Several Pages. 

For work covering several pages, do not fold. 

Use covers of stout quality, tinted and, if preferred, slightly larger than that used for tho 
body of the work. The covers are used for the twofold purpose: (1) that of protection; 
(2) that of endorsement. Endorse on the front cover. 

(See Exercise 134, page 190.) 

EXERCISE 133 

SPECIFICATION 

(i) The Specification is necessarily abridged for “exercise’’ purposes. 

(ii) The specification shown gives the order of the work as carried out, and compares in 
that way with the Bills of Quantities. 

SPECIFICATION to be observed in the Erection of the Central Lecture Hall at High 
Road, West Gate, Morwick, under the superintendence and to the entire satisfaction 
of the undermentioned. 

Heathfield & Son, 

Architects, 

Grainger Street, 

April, 19.. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

GENERAL 

All materials and w orkmanship shall be of the best quality and to 
be subject to the approval of the Engineer, and to such tests as he 
may direct, and no materials shall be used in the work unless they 
have been approved by the Engineer or his representative. 

Articles of All fossils, coins, or other articles of value or antiquity which may 

Antiquity. be discovered in the course of the work shall be immediately delivered 

into the custody of the Engineer or his representative. 

Protection The Contractor is to protect adequately the work during inclement 

of Work. weather, providing tarpaulins, boards, and other temporary coverings. 

Compliance with The Contractor is to comply with all the terms of the printed 

Terms of General General Conditions, doing all work and providing all materials tem- 

Conditions. porary or permanent, therein required, to provide use of scaffolding 

and other plant to all trades, and to do and provide all else necessary 
for the proper completion of the works. 

WORKS ON SITE 

Grub up foundations of existing Hut and cart away. The Hut will 
be removed by the Vendor. 

Cut down the tree near East boundary of site, grub up roots, and 
clear all away and fill in void and well ram as necessary with earth 
from the excavations. 


Foundations. 

Cutting down 
Trees, etc. 


Materials and 
Workmanship 
generally. 
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Protection of 
Services. 

Freedom from 
Water. 

Filling in. 

Surface 

Digging. 

Clinker. 

Cement. 

Aggregate. 

Bricks. 
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Take up, remove and clear away all other trees, shrubs, bushes, etc., 
with roots of same and fill in voids and well ram as necessary with 
earth from the excavations. 

Protect the existing water and lighting services for supply to new 
building. 

EXCAVATOR 

Provide for keeping the buildings, trenches, and excavations free 
from water, with all temporary drainage and all baling and pumping 
required. 

Any filling up necessary to be done is to be of approved material, 
and no other will be allowed to be used except it is sound, fit, and 
approved by the Engineer. 

Excavate over surface of site to reduce levels. 

Excavate over surface of paths to the required levels. 

Get out earth, wheel and cart away. 

PATHS 

The clinker is to be thoroughly hard and well-fused furnace clinker. 
Supplies (if available) shall be obtained from the Council’s Refuse 
Destructor Works, Park View Road. Tottenham, at a charge of Is. 
j>er cubic yard for the clinker, and 3s. fid. per yard cube for the ashes. 
The Contractor is to provide all necessary labour in digging out or 
otherwise obtaining the clinker and shall also free the clinker from 
tins and like foreign matter, and he must arrange for loading the 
clinker into his vehicles and transporting on to the works at his own 
expense. The clinker is to be well rammed and consolidated. 

CONCRETOR 

The Cement is to be Portland, and is to comply with all the latest 
requirements of the British Standard Specifications for Portland 
('ement. 

The Aggregate is to be approved broken brick, stone or ballast to 
pass a 2" ring and to be free from dust, sand, or foreign matter. The 
aggregate for the concrete to be used in casing to steelwork, lintels, 
retaining wall is to pass a ring. 

BRICKLAYER 

All Bricks (except as afterwards described) are to be hard, sound, 
square, well-burnt London Stocks, regular in shape, even in size, and 
are to give a clear ring when knocked together. All Brickwork is to 
be laid in Flemish bond and all bricks are to be wetted before laying. 
No bats are to be used except where legitimately required for bond. 

The facing bricks generally are to be Picked Stocks. 

The Red bricks are to be approved pressed red bricks. 

The Blue bricks are to be Blue Staffordshire. 
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EXERCISE 134 

Copy Endorsement. (See Exercise 135.) 

THE CENTRAL LECTURE HALL 
High Road, West Gate 
MORWICK 

CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT 
SPECIFICATION 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES 
FORM OF TENDER 
for 

WORKS REQUIRED TO BE EXECUTED 
AND MATERIALS USED IN THE ERECTION 
OF THE ABOVE-NAMED BUILDING 


Heathfield & Son, 
Architects. 


Grainger Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


EXERCISE 135 

(i) A separate Bill is made out for each phase of the work. 

(ii) Totals are carried forward from page to page of a Bill, and the total of each Bill is 
carried forward to a Summary of Amounts. 

(iii) The Contractor signs each page. 

(iv) The Bills are abridged for the purposes of this exercise, and retain a certain page num¬ 
ber so that a more comprehensive summary may be shown. 
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Bills of Quantities 

For the erection of the Proposed Central Lecture Hall at High Road, West Gate, Morwick. 

Heathfield & Son, 

Architects, 

Grainger Street, 

April, 19.. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Bill 1. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS AND PRELIMINARIES 


All Materials and Workmanship shall be 
of the best quality and be subject to the 
approval of the Engineer, and to such tests 
as he may direct, and no Materials shall be 
used in the work unless they have been 
approved by the Engineer or his representa¬ 
tive. 

All fossils, coins, and other articles of value 
or antiquity which may be discovered in the 
course of the work shall be immediately 
delivered into the custody of the Engineer 
or his representative. 

The Contractor is to adequately protect 
the work during inclement weather; pro¬ 
viding tarpaulins, boards, and other tem¬ 
porary coverings. 

The Contractor is to comply with all the 
terms of the printed General Conditions, 
doing all work and providing all materials, 
temporary or permanent, therein required, 
to provide use of scaffolding and other plant 
to all trades, and to do and provide all else 
necessary for the proper completion of the 
Works. 

Provide the sum of £280 for contingencies, 
to be used as directed, the whole or any part 
not required to be deducted. 

At completion the Contractor is to make 
good any damage to the public footways to 
the satisfaction of the Engineer. 


Carried to Summary 


Name of Contractor 


£ 


i *• 

i 


<L 


\ 



28 
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EXCAVATOR, BRICKLAYER, AND DRAINS 

The Cement is to be Portland, and is to 
comply with all the latest requirements of 
the British Standard Specification for Port¬ 
land Cement. 

The Aggregate is to be approved broken 
brick, stone, or ballast to pass a 2" ring, and 
to be free from dust, sand, or foreign matter. 

The Sand is to be clean, sharp, coarse grit 
river or pit sand free from all impurities, 
i The Contractor is striclly prohibited from 

digging for sand or gravel on any part of the 
I site. 


271 

! 

i 

Cube 

Excavate over surface to reduce levels, 
get out, wheel and cart away. 

6 



Excavate not exceeding 3' 0" deep to form 
Heating Chamber and return, fill in and ram 
around foundations. 

(Planking and strutting measured.) 

28 

_ 1 _ 


Ditto all as last but get out, wheel and cart 
away (ditto). 

j! Yd. 

! 74 

1 

ji ’ 

Ft. 

Sup. 

FACINGS. 

Extra over common brickwork in cement 
mortar to finishing with a fair face internally, 
and rake out joints and point as the work 
proceeds with a neat ruled Hush joint in 
cement mortar. 

r : 

29 

; Lin. 

i 

Ditto as last described but in 4£" reveal. 

ft 

13 - 

j 

PICKED STOCK FACINGS. 

; Extra over common brickwork in cement 
mortar for brick on edge coping to A\" wall, 
and include for flush pointing on all faces. 


| i 

1 

1 

No. 2. Fitted ends. 


i 


No. 2. Fair ends including galvanized 


wrought iron cramps. 

Forward 

Name of Contractor. 



20 
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SUMMARY 


Bill 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Page 

28 

29 

47 

48 
55 
66 
72 

77 

78 


GENERAL CONDITIONS & PRELIMINARIES. 
EXCAVATOR, BRICKLAYER AND DRAINS. 
TILER. 

CARPENTER. 

JOINER AND IRONMONGER 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. 

PLUMBER AND ZINCWORKER 
GLAZIER. 

PAINTER. 


Add for Water. 

„ ,, Fire Insurance. 

„ „ Employer’s Liability and Third Party Risks. 

,, ,, National Health Insurance Acts. 


Add Quantity Surveyor’s charges l£ per cent on 
above Amount. (To be paid to him on receipt of first 
instalment.) 


Credit for old materials. 

Carried to Form of Tender 


Name of Contractor. 


82 


14—(9903) 
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EXERCISE 136 

This Tender will not be considered unless returned in official envelope provided. 


NAME OF AUTHORITY OR COMPANY 


WORKS 


Tender for .. . 


To the. . . . . 

Gentlemen, 

hereby undertake and agree to find, provide, and do everything which in 

the opinion of the Officer appointed for the purpose is necessary incidental 

to the supply of materials, and the full and proper completion, execution, and 
maintenance of the works required to be done in connection with the above, in 
accordance with the specification, conditions of contract, bill of quantities (or 
schedule of prices), drawings or other documents (if any), hereunto annexed or 

herein referred to (which — have carefully examined), for [the sum of 


f. (. )] 

(In figures) (In writing) 

[or the sums set out in the said bill of quantities or schedule of prices] and in con¬ 
sideration of having been supplied with any one or all of the documents aforesaid 
and having been permitted to tender for the said works. 

And ~ do hereby further agree that until the execution of such formal Contract 

this tender, together with the acceptance at the foot hereof, duly signed on your 
behalf, shall be and form a binding Contract between the parties, provided always 
that if such formal Contract be not executed within the period of seven days before 
mentioned, you shall have the option of withdrawing and avoiding acceptance if 
you elect so to do. 

Dated this day of 19.. 

Signature of Contractor . 

Address . 

Accepted by the said this day of 19.. 

Secretary and Agent duly authorized in that behalf. 
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EXERCISE 137 


Bricklayer's Work. 


Painter 


brickwork 

bkwk. 

grained 

g- 

both sides 

b.s. 

knot, stop, prime and two 

brick on edge 

b.o.e. 

oils 

k.s.p. & 2 

bedding and painting 

b. & p. 

twice whiten 

2ce w. 

bull nosed 

b.n. 

twice distemper 

2ce d. 

cut and pin 

c. & p. 

varnished 

V. 

chimney piece 

chy.pce. 

wash, stop, and twice 


damp proof course 

d.p.c. 

whiten 

w.s. & 2ce w, 

feather edge springer 

f.e.s. 

painting 

Ptg. 

fresh air inlet 
half brick walls 

f.a.i. 

h.b.w. 

Plumber. 


inspection chamber 

i.c. 

rain water pipe 

r.w.p. 

manhole 

mh. 

swan neck 

s.n. 



waste water preventer 

w.w.p. 

Joinery. 


Plasterer. 


boarding 

champered 

bdg. 

ch. 

lath, plaster, float and set 
narrow widths 

l.p.f. & s. 
n.w. 

double hung 
deal-cased frame 

d.h. 

d.c.f. 

plastering 

plastg. 

half round 

h.r. 

General. 


moulding 

inldg. 

concrete 

c. 

skirting 

sktg. 

copper nailing 

c.n. 

tongue and groove 

t. & g. 

external 

extl. 

V-jointed 

V-jtd. 

extra over 

e.o. 

weathered and throated 

w. & t. 

extra labour only 

e.l.o. 

wrought one side 

w.o.s. 

internal 

inti. 

wrought both sides 

w.b.s. 

lineal 

lin. 

yellow deal 

y.di. 

List Price 

L.P. 



mitres 

m. 

Glazier. 


making good 

m.g. 

Best British Polished Plate 


one side 

o.s. 

Glass 

B.B.P.P.G. 

Portland cement 

Pt. ct. 

glazing 

glazg. 

prime cost 

p.c. 

Ironmonger 


painting 

ptg. 


Rolled Steel Joists 

R.S.J. 

Bronze Metal Alloy 

B.M.A. 

square 

sq. 

cast iron 

c.i. 

superficial 

sup. 

galvanized 

galvd. 

stopped ends 

s.e. 

galvanized iron 

gd. 

small quantities 

s.q. 

gunmetal 

g.m. 

see specification 

s.s. 

wrought iron 

w.i. 

York Stone 

Y.S. 
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LEGAL WORK 

While the typist is not called upon to prepare legal documents, the efficient typist must know 
how to display, in correct form, the various legal documents which she may be asked to type 
either in the course of her studies or in her office work. 

The principal points to remember in typing legal documents are— 

1. Accuracy is imperative. 

2. Erasures must not appear in the final copies (i.e. engrossments) of legal documents. 

3. Draft or brief paper is used for documents for the use of Counsel, and for drafts of 
legal documents. Foolscap paper may be used for documents such as agreements, short 
wills, and for most court work. 

4. Treble line spacing is used for draft documents. Double line spacing is used for 
engrossments. 

5. A wide margin—generally a quarter the width of the page of large size paper and about 
1£ in. on foolscap paper—is made on all final copies. 

When both sides of paper are used, the right-hand margin on the even numbered pages 
must correspond in width to the wide left-hand margin of the odd-numbered pages; similarly, 
the left-hand margin (the beginning of lines) of the even-numbered pages should be in keeping 
with the right-hand margin of the odd-numbered pages. 

The regulation of margins is accomplished by the use of the margin levers and line lock. 

Documents typed on double paper requiring extra sheets have the extra sheets inserted in 
the centre, and the whole fastened by means of green silk tape threaded or stitched so that 
the loose ends are in the centre perforations. The margin left for this purpose is known as the 
“ stitching margin.” 

6. A black record ribbon is used for legal documents of which carbon copies are taken, 
but an indelible (i.e. a black copying blue or purple) or a purple copying ribbon is generally 
used for legal correspondence, which, as a rule, is press copied. 

It is therefore advisable to fit a combined ribbon—record and copying—when an indelible 
ribbon is not used, so that the typewriter may with facility be used for both purposes. 

7. A brief typewriter is necessary for legal work executed on brief and draft paper. 

8. Punctuation marks are omitted except at the end of a numbered clause or paragraph. 
The language must therefore be sufficiently clear to be intelligible without stops; and, to indi¬ 
cate the end of a sentence, an extra space is left after the sentence and before the initial 
word (which is usually typed in capitals) of the subsequent sentence. 

9. Words should not be hyphenated at line ends. 

Spaces at line ends are filled in with hyphens or with a pen mark in ink, thus in order 
to prevent the possibility of future insertion of additional words; but an effort is made to keep 
a regular margin at line ends and, in order to do this, extra spaces are sometimes left between 
words. 

10. The names of the contracting parties quoted for the first time are typed in capitals. 

11. Important words are typed in capitals, and certain words—the kind of document, as 

THIS CONVEYANCE 


THIS LEASE 


are typed in spaced and underscored capitals, in which case extra space is left after the 
words. 
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Certain other words and words beginning new sentences are always capitalized, as 
WITNESSETH 
ALL THAT 
TO HOLD 

YIELDING AND PAYING 
PROVIDED 
IN WITNESS 

12. Abbreviations must not be used in final copies. Except the number of houses, all 
numbers including the number of the year must be typed in words, not figures. 

13. Pages are numbered in the centre of the wide bottom margin. (A leaf is printed on both 
sides, and consists of two pages.) 

14. Interrogations begin a new paragraph. 

15. Words ending in -or (as lessor, mortgagor) refer to the person granting a thing. 

Words ending in -ee (as lessee, mortgagee) refer to the person for whose benefit some¬ 
thing is granted. 

PARTS OF DEEDS 

The “parts” mentioned below are common to most legal documents— 

Title of Deed. 

Set out in single spaced capitals, with three spaces between words. 

THIS LEASE 

(The word “Indenture” is, since the new property law, not now in common use. Instead 
of “This Indenture” it is usual to commence documents with words such as “This Convey¬ 
ance,” “This Lease,” etc.) 

The Date. 

Usually written entirely in words: at the beginning of a Deed; at the end of a Deed Poll. 
In figures in the margin of an Abstract of Title. 

THIS LEASE made the fourth day of 
June One thousand nine hundred and thirty-two, etc. 

Parties. 

The names, addresses, and occupations of the contracting parties are set out in full; the 
Names mentioned for the first time in Capital Letters, e.g. 

B ETWEEN JOHN SMITH of Hillwood Hillton 
in the County of Blankshire Draper of the 
one part and DAVID JONES of Simonside 
Broughton in the County of Blankshire of 
the other part. 

The party (or parties) whose interest is affected is referred to as “of the one part”; the 
party (or parties) to be benefited is referred to as “of the other part. ” 

Recitals. 

Recitals are of two kinds— 

Narrative recitals , which set out the facts and instruments necessary to show the title and 
the relation of the parties to the subject-matter of the deed; and 
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Introductory recitals , which explain the motives for the preparation and execution of the 
deed. 

In the simplest forms of purchase deeds no recitals of any kind need be introduced. 
Recitals are now numbered, and the first recital prefaced WHEREAS. 

Testimonium or Witnessing Part. 

This part of the deed consists of some at least of the following parts, and sets out what it 
is the deed does, as 

NOW THIS DEED WITNESSETH that, etc. 

Consideration. In consideration of the sum of £10,000 now paid by the said--- 

to the said-. 

Receipt. The receipt whereof the said-doth hereby acknowledge. 

Operative Words. He the said-as BENEFICIAL OWNER doth hereby CONVEY 

unto the said-. 

Parcels . ALL THAT Messuage (here follows a description of the property). 

Exceptions and Reservations. There may or may not be any Exceptions or Reservations. 
An Exception is something in existence at the date of grant which is excepted by the 
grant, e.g. the exception of minerals. 

A Reservation is something not in existence at the date of the grant, but newly created 
by the grant. 

Habendum. TO HOLD—here is defined the estate of the purchaser— 

TO HOLD unto the said-in fee simple. 

Covenants, Acknowledgment and Undertaking. Covenants are most frequently inserted to 
restrict the purchaser from particular uses of the land, e.g. from building or carrying on 
trade. 

Acknowledgment of purchaser’s right to production of title deeds and an undertaking for 
their safe custody is necessary when the title deeds relating to property are not handed over 
to the purchaser. 

Testimonium Clause. IN WITNESS WHEREOF, etc. 

This paragraph is usually typed in double line spacing, and sets forth that the several 
parties to the deed have duly affixed thereto their respective hands and seals; and points 
out the fact of their having done so should be attested by at least one witness. 

Attestation. The witness clause—projects into the margin and is generally worded 

SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED 

by the above-named in the presence of- 

A Draft. 

A draft is the first copy, and is subject to extensive alteration. It is typed on one side 
of the paper in treble line spacing to provide for the insertion of emendations, interpolations, 
etc., and strong paper should be used when the document is likely to be much handled. 

Abbreviations may be used and numbers may be expressed in figures. The opening words 
only of the testimonium clause or paragraph need be quoted. 

A Fair Copy. 

A fair copy is made from the corrected draft and must be entirely without corrections. 
It is made for the perusal of clients. Except that figures may be used instead of words for 
numbers, abbreviations are not permissible. 

The testimonium clause must be given in full. 

An E ngrossment 

An engrossment is the final copy for signature. There must be no erasures or abbrevia¬ 
tions. The document must be typed in fuU, in double line spacing on both sides of the paper; 
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dates and sums of money (except where otherwise stated in the definitions given in this chapter) 
must be expressed in words, not figures. 

The testimonium clause must, of course, be given in full. 

Endorsements. 

An endorsement (indorsement) is the writing on the back (sometimes on the face) of a 
document, for identification purposes. 

For purposes of distinction on Copies of documents, write the words “copy” at the begin¬ 
ning of the endorsement, and the word “signed” before the signatures. 

The final page of a document is always left for the purposes of endorsement. 

Folding for Endorsement. 

Foolscap paper—fold from left to right. Type the endorsement on the side then uppermost. 
Brief and draft paper—fold in four. With the typing side up fold the bottom edge to the 
top, then fold the folded edge to the loose edges. Crease. Note side uppermost, on which 
place the endorsement. 

Documents are unfolded for the typing of the endorsement, and care must be taken to 
insert the document so that the endorsement is typed in the right position. In this connection 
it is helpful to remember that the folded edge is on the left side of the endorsement. 

Legal Endorsements— 

1. Commence with the date, underlined and typed across the top. 

2. A wide space is then made, and the names of the parties typed in capitals across the 
centre. This usually occupies two or three lines. 

3. Not quite half-way down the paper (i.e. sufficiently high above the centre line as to be 
readable when the document is “docketed”) type in capital letters the nature of the docu¬ 
ment, e.g. 


AGREEMENT 

WILL 


4. At the extreme foot of the endorsement, in single line spacing, type the name of the 
solicitor responsible for the preparation of the document. 


Single Foolscap 
Double Foolscap 
Draft 

Brief 


PAPER FOR LEGAL WORK 

Used for copies of documents, agreements, etc. 

Used for land registers, agreements, etc. 

Used for drafts of mortgages, partnership agreements, prospectuses, and 
leases. 

Used for abstract of titles, briefs, cases, proofs. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MANUSCRIPTS ON LEGAL WORK 

Abbreviations are indicated by a short stroke over the contracted portion of the word, 
by the last letter of the contraction written above the line, or by the period. 

w d ltr wh (-tion in legal work represented by “ on ” instead of the usual manuscript “ ’n ”) 


abst. 

aocompy. 

accordgly. 

adjn. 

adjd. 

adjudn. 


abstract 

accompany 

accordingly 

adjourn 

adjourned 

adjudication 


admix. 

administratrix 

admor. 

administrator 

advg. 

advising 

afft. 

affidavit 

afsd. 

aforesaid 

agrt. 

agreement 
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alteron. 

alteration 

mtgee. 

mortgagee 

anor. 

another 

mtgor. 

mortgagor 

applon. 

application 

notwg. 

notwithstanding 

appurts. 

appurtenances 

obtd. 

obtained 

arrangt. 

arrangement 

or. 

other 

assns. 

assigns 

pci. 

parcel 

attestn. 

attestation 

pt. 

part 

ats. 

at suit of 

peeny. 

pecuniary 

authy. 

authority 

pson. 

person 

bequd., beqd. 

bequeathed 

ptf. 

plaintiff 

condone. 

conditions 

posn. 

position 

conson. 

consideration 

posson. 

possession 

consultn. 

consultation 

premes. 

premises 

contd. 

contained 

prodon. 

production 

convce. 

conveyance 

prosecon. 

prosecution 

co. elm. 

counter claim 

provons. 

provisions 

co. pt. 

counterpart 

ppse. 

purpose 

daurs. 

daughters 

purst. 

pursuant 

deed. 

deceased 

rectg. 

reciting 

dec In. 

declaration 

redemon. 

redemption 

desed. 

described 

regd. 

registered 

descron. 

description 

regulon., regain. 

regulation 

diffee. 

difference 

remr. 

remainder 

diffy. 

difficulty 

respt. 

respondent 

dischge. 

discharge 

sd. 

said 

discovy. 

discovery 

satisfon. 

satisfaction 

doct. 

document 

sched. 

schedule 

dwg.-ho. 

dwelling-house 

secy. 

security 

easmt. 

easement 

settlt. 

settlement 

estd. 

estimated 

sevl. 

several 

eqble. 

equitable 

sgd. 

signed 

exors. 

executors 

site. 

situate 

f. co. 

fair copy 

stmt. 

statement 

fi.-fa. 

fieri-facias 

subseqtly. 

subsequently 

genl. 

general 

substtd. 

substituted 

gtee. 

guarantee 

succon. 

succession 

gtr. 

guarantor 

survor. 

survivor 

hrs. 

heirs 

tenemt. 

tenement 

hmft. 

hereinafter 

testt. 

testament 

heres. 

hereditaments 

testor. 

testator 

htofore. 

heretofore 

testrix. 

testatrix 

H.C. of J. 

High Court of Justice 

thabts. 

thereabouts 

impee. 

importance 

thr. 

therefore 

incumbs. 

incumbrances 

thof. 

thereof 

indemy. 

indemnity 

thon. 

thereon 

indre. 

indenture 

thto. 

thereto 

injon. 

injunction 

tree. 

trustee 

judre., jude. 

judicature 

vain., valuon. 

valuation 

jurisdon. 

jurisdiction 

whatsr. 

whatsoever 

liquon. 

liquidation 

whby. 

whereby 

mtr. 

matter 

witnd. 

witnessed 

messe. 

messuage 

witneth. 

witnesseth 

mtge. 

mortgage 

yield., yldg. 

yielding 
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Type the following definitions and exercises— 

EXERCISE 138 

An Abstract of Title —a preliminary to the sale of land—is a statement or epitome of 
the Vendor’s title giving the essential points of the deeds forming the title in consecutive 
order, with the names of the parties, the dates, the principal covenants, and operations. 

Typed on brief paper, in double line spacing. Margin 30. Indents 15 and 25. Abbrevia¬ 
tions may be used. 


ABSTRACT OF THE TITLE 


-- of -- 

Mr. Wm. Smith to leasehold 
premises situate at 12 Moor 
View Road City of York. 

18th January, 1926. LEASE of this date a copy whereof - - - 
accompanies this Abstract. 

2nd December, 1927. MORTGAGE of this date made between James 
Jones of 199 Chancery Lane in the County 
Stamp 7/6. of London Bookseller (hereinafter called 

"the Mortgagor") of the one part and - - 
William Smith of 26 High Street Purley - 
in the County of Surrey Esquire - - - - 
(hereinafter called "the Mortgagee") of 
the other part 

RECITING 1. The above-mentioned 
Lease 

2. Agreement for loan of £300 - - - 

WITNESSED that in pursuance of the said 
agreement and in consideration of the 
sum of £300 (receipt acknowledged) - - - 
COVENANT by Mortgagor with the Mortgagee 
For payment on the 24th June then next - 
the sum of £300 with interest at the - - 
rate of £5% p.a. And in default for - - 
payment of interest half yearly - - - - 

ALSO WITNESSED that for the - - - - 

consideration aforesaid the Mortgagor As 
Beneficial Owner thereby demised unto 
the Mortgagee 

ALL that the said piece or - - 
parcel of land comprised in or 
expressed to be demised by the 
said Lease And also All that - 
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messuage or dwelling-house - - 
erected and built thereon and 
Nod. 12 Moor View Road in the 
City of York with the - - - - 
outbuildings and appurtenances 
thereto belonging Except such 
rights (if any) as mentioned - 
in the said Lease 

TO HOLD unto the Mortgagee - - - - 
thenceforth for all the residue - - 
then unexpired of the said term of 
years created by the said Lease - - 
except the last 10 days thereof - - 
Subject to the proviso next - - - - 
thereinafter contained ------ 

PROVISO for redemption 
COVENANT by 

Mortgagor with the Mortgagee 
for insurance, etc. , 

EXECUTED by the Mortgagor and 
attested 
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EXERCISE 139 

A Will is a document, signed by the Testator (i.e. the person making the Will), by which 
he directs the disposition of his property or possessions after his death. 

Typed on foolscap paper, double line spacing, margins 10 to 15. (Demy paper may be 
used for a lengthy Will.) 

No special form is required, but the Will must be signed at the foot or end by the Testa¬ 
tor, who must sign in the presence of two Witnesses, who must sign their names, addresses, 
and occupations in the presence of the Testator. 
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THIS IS THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT of me FRANK SHIRLEY of 
24 Byrd Street in the City of Durham Draper I REVOKE all - 
Wills and testamentary dispositions heretofore made by me 
I GIVE DEVISE AND BEQUEATH all my real and personal estate 
whatsoever and wheresoever unto my dear Wife Helen Ann - - 
Shirley absolutely And I appoint her to be the sole - - - 
Executrix of this my Will IN WITNESS whereof I have - - - 
hereunto set my hand this first day of October One - - - - 
thousand nine hundred and thirty two 

SIGNED by the said Frank Shirley) 

) 

the Testator as his last Will in) 

) 

the joint presence of us who in ) 

) 

his presence and that of each ) 

) 

other have hereunto subscribed ) 

) 

our names as witnesses ) 
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EXERCISE 140 

An Affidavit is a written statement of facts upon oath or affirmation. A person making 
an affidavit signs his name at the bottom of it, and swears that the statements made therein 
are true. 

Typed on special paper, in double line spacing, margin 15. Indents 5 spaces. Names of 
Plaintiff and Defendant capitalized and centred. Names of other persons interested typed in 
capitals first time mentioned. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 193-C. No. 1234. 

KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 

Writ issued day of 19 

BETWEEN 

ADA BRIDGET COLE (Widow) Plaintiff. 

—and— 

DAVID EDWARDS AND THE MAYOR 
ALDERMEN AND COUNCILLORS OF 
THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF 

Defendants. 


1, of 

in the County of Claims Clerk in the employment of the 

Defendants, the Mayor Aldermen and Councillors of the County Borough of 
make oath and say as follows— 

1 . 

2 . 


4. 

SWORN at in the County 

of this day of 

19 


Before me 


A Commissioner for Oaths. 
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EXERCISE 141 

An Assignment is a transfer by deed of any property or right, title, or interest in property, 
and is given for mortgages, leases, etc. 

Typed on parchment (substitute), in double line spacing, 10 or 15 margin. 


ASSIGNMENT 

THIS ASSIGNMENT made the day of 19 

BETWEEN (Name in capitals) of (Address and occupation) (hereinafter called “the Ven¬ 
dor”) of the one part and (Name in capitals) of (Address and occupation) (hereinafter 
called “the Purchaser”) of the other part WHEREAS : 

1. (Here follow particulars of the Lease) 

2. (Here follows the agreement to sell) 

NOW THIS DEED WITNESSETH etc. (Here follow the amount of the purchase money 
and the receipt) 

ALL the premises (As in the Lease) 

TO HOLD unto the Purchaser (Here set out term, etc.) 

IN WITNESS, etc. 

EXERCISE 142 

A Brief denotes a short statement or summary, such as the statement of a client’s case 
which is drawn up by the solicitor for Counsel. 

Type on Brief paper, in treble line spacing, 30 margin, indents 10. Names of Plaintiff and 
Defendant centred and capitalized. Heading capitalized, sub-headings in small type. 


BRIEF 


IN THE COUNTY COURT OF 
HOLDEN AT 

No. of Plaint 

(Remitted from the High Court of Justice) 


Reference No. 


Plaintiff. 


Defendants. 

Counsel is Bent herewith— 

(1) Copy Writ 

(2) Copy Order for directions 

(3) Copy Statement of Claim 

(4) Copy Defence, etc. 

BRIEF FOR 


BET W E E N 


EMILY FANSHAWE (Widow) 
and 

GEORGE HEDDON and 

THE LORD MAYOR AND OTHERS 

OF 
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EXERCISE 143 

Make a copy of and memorize the following definitions— 


A Debenture is a declaratory deed (a deed 
poll) signed by a public officer, and given by 
a public company or corporation in acknow¬ 
ledgment of borrowed money and guarantee¬ 
ing repayment with interest. 

A Debenture is usually printed, but for 
draft purposes it may be typed on foolscap 
paper, single line spacing, 10 margin. The 
title of the Debenture and the name of the 
Company are typed in capitals, spaced. The 
titles of the signatories are typed on the 
extreme right. 

A Statement of Claim gives particulars of 
Plaintiff’s Claim against a Defendant and is 
endorsed on a Writ. 

Foolscap paper, double spacing, 15 margin, 
indents 5. The names of Parties, the Title of 
the document, and the word “between” are 
typed in capitals. 

Apprenticeship Agreements 

Typed on foolscap paper, double line spac¬ 
ing, with a 10 margin. No indents. The 
description of the document forms the first 


paragraph, which is usually indented as a 
whole 15 from the normal margin. 

A Lease is a permission to occupy land or 
properties for a term of years. 

Short period Leases are typed on Parch¬ 
ment-substitute paper, double line spacing 
margin of 20 or 25. 

Long period leases are usually written on 
Parchment. 

A Mortgage is a demise of property for a 
term of years, which ceases on repayment of 
the money seoured by it. 

Typed on draft paper, treble line spacing, 
20 margin. 

A Statutory Declaration is a document 
purported to be made by the person signing 
it that the same is true, and must be signed 
before a Commissioner for Oaths under the 
Statutory Declarations Act, 1835. 

Foolscap paper. Double spacing, 15 mar¬ 
gin, indents 5. Name of Party, Title of Docu¬ 
ment, first word of final paragraph and the 
word “declared” in capitals. Signature 
description commences 5 in from margin, and 
is typed in double line spacing. 
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DRAMATIC WORK AND POETRY 

PLAYS 

Dramatic work must bo displayed in such a way as to make quite distinct the passages 
or words to be spoken from those words which are descriptive, or are directions and 
instructions. 

Words not to be spoken are underlined, bracketed, or written in red. 

Copies of plays are made as under— 

1. Copies of Entire Play. 

These are made complete with all necessary information and instructions, and are referred 
to as the General Copies, for the use of the Producer, Stage Manager, etc. 

1. Quarto paper is used. 

2. Single line spacing with necessary wide spaces between sections. 

3. Bichrome ribbon—black record for general work, red for underlining. 

4. Margin wide enough to allow' for binding and also space for the accommodation of the 
names of actors and/or actresses. These names are typed in capital letters. 

5. Separate sheets are used for each introductory page, giving— 

(i) The Title Page —consisting generally of line headings (not terminated by the full 
stop). It contains— 

(a) The Name of the Play, typed in capitals spaced or otherwise, and is followed by a 

wide space. 

(/;) A description of the Play, as: A Comedy in Three Acts; A Farce in One Act, etc. 

(c) The Name of the Author, usually typed in capitals. 

(ii) Synopsis (a summary) of Acts and Scenes. Generally typed in single line spacing, 
hang-paragraph form. 

(iii) The Cast. The names of characters are typed in capitals or underlined. The names 
of actors taking the respective parts are typed in small letters. 

(iv) Characters and Costumes. The names of characters typed in capitals or underlined. 
(This method obtains throughout the play.) Descriptions of costumes typed in small letters 
and in single line type. 

(v) The Play which runs in sequence throughout the acts, each act commencing on a 
fresh page, with dropped heading. Sometimes the page on which the first act is commenced 
is headed by the name of the play. 

The following rules must be observed in the typing of the play. 

Type the title and the word “ACT” in capitals. 

Type the number of the act in Roman figures. 

Type the words “scene” and “time” in capital letters, but the description of the scene and 
time in small letters. 

Pages are numbered consecutively throughout the entire play at the centre top, or top 
right-hand comer. 

Character names are typed in underlined capitals in the margin. 

Spoken words are in single line spacing. 

Each separate line and each paragraph commences 5 degrees in from the usual margin. 

Directions in regard to actions—are written within brackets immediately following the 
spoken words. Stage directions that are short are usually centred, but lengthy directions 
commence at the margin, and are typed in hang-paragraph form enclosed always in brackets. 
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Sometimes perpendicular lines are drawn to form the left-hand margin. 

Entrances are indicated; commencing about 10 degrees in from the margin, underscored 
and bracketed. 

Care must be taken to underline, bracket (or both) all unspoken words. 

2. Copies of the Single Parts—Actors’ Copies. 

These are detached from the play as a whole, and are made for the respective actors and 
actresses. 

These parts are usually typed on octavo paper and in single or double line spacing, and 
follow generally the rules for the copying of the complete play, inasmuch as words not to 
be spoken are clearly distinguished by underscoring, brackets, or different coloured ink; 
spaces are left between sections, etc., but only the words spoken by the individual member 
of the cast are given with the necessary directions, plus the “cues” which are, of course, 
necessary. 

Cues are the final words of the previous speaker, which are taken as a guide for the actor 
to “take up” his part. Marks of ellipses are used before cues, thus— 

. . . and now on. 


and cues are sometimes underlined. 

The first page of the “Single Copy” (single parts) should contain the name of the play in 
capitals, the number of the Act and the name of the artiste. The subsequent pages contain 
the words to be spoken by the artiste and the necessary cues and instructions. 

The method of fastening is that of eyeletting in the top left-hand comer, or the play or 
single part may be put into a cover and stapled or taped neatly in the left-hand margin. 

POETRY 

In the display of poetry, the aim must be to type the verses in such a way that, as a 
whole, they balance in the centre of the page. 

This balance is obtained by the method known as “toothing” or “indentation,” the amount 
of indentation being governed by the metre of the verse, i.e. by counting the number of 
syllables in the lines. 

In the examples given below, the rules governing indentation are quoted and followed, 
but it will be noticed that in printed poetry indentations are not always made. When printers 
do indent, the indentations are according to the number of syllables short. 

Other rules governing the display of poetry are— 

( a ) The title must be typed in capitals. 

(b) The initial letter of the first word of each line of poetry is capitalized. 

(c) Single line spacing is usually used, with extra spacing between verses. 

(d) The name of the poet is usually quoted at the End of the poem. 

(e) When quoting poetry (as in an extract) of more than one verse, the quotation marks 
are used at the beginning and end of the complete extract quoted. 

Definitions. 

Rhyme. A correspondence in sounds of the endings of terminating words. 

Rhythm of Poetry. The regular recurrence of accent, emphasis, or voice stress. 

Stanza. A certain number of lines, forming a division of a poem, and agreeing in metre 
and in number of lines with the other parts of the same poem. 

Metre. The regular succession (or the measurement) of syllables in verse. 

Blank Verse. Poetry without rhyme. 

Complex Verse . Verse in which the lines rhyme irregularly with one another. The same 
rules of indentation apply to rhyming lines. 
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I. A Uniform Margin 

No indentation, is used— 

1. For Blank Verse 

Should you ask me, whence these stories ? 

Whence these legends and traditions, 

With the odour of the forest, 

With the den and damp of meadows, 

With the curling smoke of wigwams, 

With the rushing of great rivers. 

(Longfellow.) 

2. When successive lines rhyme, and when lines are about equal in length. 

Then on she went, as one half blind 
For things were stirring in her mind. 

Then turned about with fixed intent 
And, heading for the bootshop, went. 

(Martin Armstrong.) 

If in each verse there are lines which contain a greater number of syllables than other lines, 
or lines which are regularly shorter, such lines are typed so as to fall in the centre of the 
paper. 

Slow, horse, slow 
As through the wood we go 
We could count the stars in heaven 
Hear the grasses grow : 

(T. Westwood.) 

II. Indentation 

3. When the lines are about equal in length and when alternate lines rhyme, or when the 
lyric is not in successive lines, the first line and its rhyming line are written at the margin, 
the second and its rhyming line are indented, throughout the stanza. 

The curfew r tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

The amount of indentation varies, according to the length of the lines. Short lines are 
very much indented to preserve balance, and rhyming lines usually begin at the same 
degree. 

Methinks I hear in accents low' 

The sportive kind reply, 

Poor moralist! and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly! 

or again, 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour against fate; 

Death lays his icy hand on Kings: 

Sceptre and Crow n 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

(J. Shirley.) 


xs—(aao?) 
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Contrast the following, where the number of syllables in all lines agree, and no indentation 
is made, because the length of the lines does not lend to balance by indentation. 

0 me! what eyes hath love put in my head 
Which have no correspondence with true sight: 

Or if they have, where is my judgment fled 
That censures falsely what they see aright. 

(Shakespeare.) 


III. Refrains and Choruses 

Must be very much indented to distinguish them from the verse. Where the chorus is the 
same throughout it need not be repeated after the first verse. 

As I was going to Strawberry Fair, 

Singing, singing, buttercups and daisies, 

I met a maiden taking her ware, 

Fol-de-dee! 

Hor eyes were blue and golden her hair, 

As she went on to Strawberry Fair, 

Ri-fol, Ri-fol, Tol-de-riddle-li-do 
Ri-fol, Ri-fol, Tol-de-riddle-dee. 

Lines of refrains should finish approximately at the same degree as the lines of the verse. 

IV. Rhyme 

When at the end of a stanza the rhyme is broken, the line with which it rhymes is indented 
so as to finish approxmately at the same degree. 

‘ Men may be mad, or men be wise, 

But not with us the question lies; 

Although we guess not their intent 
This one thing well we know, 


That, where the Light Brigade is sent 
The Light Brigade will go.” 


V. “ Hooking In ” of Lines 

Where a line of poetry contains more words than can be typed in one line, words are written 
above or below. 


An’ shoo the chickens off 
The porch, an’ dust the hearth an’ sweep 
An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, 
an’ earn her board-an’-keep. 


In brief, the rule is— 

(a) Balance by means of metre. 

(ft) Rhyming lines begin and finish at approximately the same degree of the scale. 
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EXERCISE 144 

Type on separate quarto sheets, following 
out the rules regarding plays— 

1. The Title Page. 

“Never Again” 


EXERCISE 145 

2. Synapsis of Acts and Scenes. 

SCENE 

The action of the play takes p'ace in the 
sitting-room in the home of the Prigetts. 

Act I. Tea time, Sunday. 

Act II. Supper time, Monday. 

Act III. Breakfast time, Tuesday. 


A Family Comedy in Three Acts 


Time —Present. 


3. Cast. 

CAST 

Robert Prioett 
Emma Prioett (his wife) . 

DOLLY PB,0Err |{their children) 
Bobbie Prigett) 

Mrs. S\rems (a neighbour) 

Bert Agnew .... 

Sidney Knowles 

Anthony Scope 

Doctor Western 

Ben Jackson (a barrow-man) . 

The Rev. Nathaniel Flower . 


John Smith 
Celia Claude 

Joan Try 
John Try 

Daisy Doitt 
Bert Taylor 
Jack Simms 
Ted Clarke 
Vincent Steele 
Robt. Pelle 
Jos. Neal 


4. Characters and Costumes. 

Present Day Dress 


by 

ERIC S. ROBERTS 


EXERCISE 146 

Display a Scene from Shakespeare or other 
author— 

(i) As a General Play. 

(ii) Single Parts. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


BOOK-KEEPING (Billing and Calculating) MACHINES 

The value of the typewriter for book-keeping purposes is recognized by most up-to-date 
business houses, and rarely now is invoicing and posting a matter for handwriting. 

Loose-leaf systems have been found to be so useful—in that unwanted matter can be trans¬ 
ferred ; new matter inserted; necessity for the writing up of new books eliminated—that the 
principle now extends to every kind of business and for unlimited purposes. 

Loose-leaf books consist of holders or binders containing separate loose (i.e. unbound) 
sheets perforated to fit the device of the holder in use, the varying makes of binders having 
their own fitment, and the sheets being moved singly or as a whole without trouble. 

When loose leaves are completed they are transferred from the binder to a transfer cover, 
thus avoiding an unnecessary and inconvenient “filling up of space. 55 

I. FLAT PLATEN MACHINES 

Before the loose-leaf system was established, the “bound book” method of book-keoping 
was provided for by the Elliott-Fisher machine, a flat platen machine designed to take bound 
books flat, over the surface of which the whole machine travels, the type being arranged so 
as to strike downwards direct on to the book. 

With the more general use of the loose leaf system of book-keeping, the old model Elliott- 
Fisher is now mostly used for typew'ritten documents—minutes, reports, and the like—where 
legal convention may demand that such documents be kept in bound form. 

Invoicing: Continuous Stationery. 

The Elliott-Fisher Continuous Length Form machine is used particularly for invoicing 
where carbon copies are required. Every operation other than that of typewriting is elim¬ 
inated in that the stationery is fed from the rear of the machine, in fan-fold or roll form of one 
continuous strip, and is automatically interleaved with carbons, thus eliminating the time¬ 
taking operation of separate insertion. 

Ledger Calculating. 

The ledger-posting model is fitted with— 

(а) Vertical column adding registers, adjustable over the columns of the forms in use. 

(б) A “cross-footing” register for adding and subtracting in horizontal line. 

By means of these registers it is possible to calculate the balance on each account, and 
to check the accuracy of the w ork on completion. Furthermore, the flat platen equipped with 
carbon rolls enables ledger card, statement, and journal to be written up simultaneously. 

Tabulating and other control devices simplify the handling of the machine and ensure 
perfect registration. 

II. CYLINDRICAL PLATEN MACHINES 

Most of the leading makes of typewriters have book-keeping models, either in the form 
of attachments to typewriters (billing machines), or special book-keeping machines with 
calculating devices. 

Billing is a method of invoicing, whereby, in one operation, the day book is entered up 
and carbon duplicates of the invoice or statement made, in full or in part as may be required. 

1. Billing Attachments (without Calculating Devices). 

The attachments of billing machines usually consist of a special spacing lever for spacing 
between each invoice entry in the day book; an annular scale which is used to indicate the 
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degree at which each letter is typed vertically, and is useful when small and uniform spaces, 
as in condensed billing, must be left between entries in the day book; feed controls and, in 
some cases, continuous stationery. 

2. Book-keeping Machines (Calculating). 

Most book-keeping models can be hand or electrically worked, and are fitted with special 
calculating mechanisms, i.e. with adding, subtraction, and, in some cases, division devices. 

Book-keeping machines are chiefly used for book-keeping purposes, but they may, by 
disconnecting the calculating mechanism, be used for ordinary typewriting purposes. And in 
this way, by disconnecting or, if necessary, removing the register or registers, unfinished cal¬ 
culated work may be completed at a later date, allowing other work to be done on the machine 
in the interim. 

The registers contain the calculating mechanism which operates in contact with a lever- or 
transmitting-box, and indicate (register) the calculated amounts. 

Thus, by having the non-add or disconnecting lever in operation, the machine can be used 
as an ordinary typewriter, figures thus used not being computed. 

Otherwise, the “adding” mechanism is in action. 

For subtraction work, the “adding mechanism” is substituted by the subtracting mechan¬ 
ism at the depression of the subtraction key. 

An indicator shows for which of these purposes the machine is set, and a careful manipula¬ 
tion of the correct levers throughout the work will bring into operation the correct calculating 
mechanisms required. 

On certain models (the Underwood for example) each register is provided with a proof key 
and an eliminating key. 

The proof key is used in checking totals. If the total copied from the register is correct , 
on the depression of the proof key an asterisk or star is printed; if an incorrect total is copied 
an impression of the star will not be made. 

The eliminating key is used in connection with the correction of errors. If operated before 
the final figure of an amount is typed, the incorrect figures are eliminated from the calculating 
mechanism, and the incorrect typewritten figures can be erased and the correct amount typed. 

On models not provided with this device, incorrect amounts may in some instances be 
subtracted and the correct amounts included. 

A tally roll attachment, a narrow roll of papers, may be attached to most book-keeping 
machines, on which a complete copy of all the items may be made. 

Most models have the ordinary character keyboard, but the figure line (the top line on the 
standard model) is placed below the space bar on the book-keeping machine and, instead of 
the upper case signs, fractions are substituted. Usually the full range of figures (that is ten 
figure keys) are provided, and in some cases a special tens key. 

The tabulating is on the decimal tabulating principle, with on most machines the “ set ” and 
“ clear ” keys. 

The speedy and accurate operation of calculating machines is a matter of practice and 
care in correct copying of the right amounts and in the operation of the various stops or 
levers. 

It should be noted that— 

(i) A bichrome record ribbon should be used, so that credits or discounts may be typed 
in red. 

(ii) Hard finish carbon papers must be used, as these do not smudge easily. 

(iii) For the sake of distinction and clearness, the figures on book-keeping machines differ 
slightly in style from the Arabic figuring on the ordinary typewriter, in that the figures have 
longer ends, thus— 

Billing: 1234567890 

Ordinary: 1234567890 
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The particular method of feeding in the papers may vary slightly on the different makes 
of machines, but the order of the papers invariably is that the day book or ledger sheet must 
be next the platen, and the invoice or statement nearest the ribbon. Delivery notes and the 
like are inserted between and are typed on paper of a width capable only of receiving the data 
required; thus delivery notes are of narrow width as details of charges are omitted therefrom. 

Care must be taken to see that the day book sheet is positioned, and that the insertion of 
the invoice, etc., is accurate. 

3. Computing Machines. 

There are many makes of computing machines on the market, but rarely is the general 
typist called upon to operate these special machines. 

The Sundstrand is a posting machine which has developed out of the adding machine 
idea, and its chief distinction lies in a small, compact keyboard which can be operated entirely 
by touch. 
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APPENDIX I 

ABBREVIATIONS 


1. EXCHANGE, BANKING. AND FINANCE 


A. 

anna (Indian coinage) 

E/I 

endorsement irregular 

Acc. 

acceptance; accepted 

Exch. 

exchange;exchequer 

A.d., A/d 

after date 

Ex cp. 

ex coupon 

Afft. 

affidavit 

Ex div. 

without dividend 

A.P. 

a protester (bills, to be pro¬ 
tested) 

Ex n. 

ex new (without the right of 
new shares) 

A/S 

after sight 

Ex in. 

without interest 

Back. 

backwardation (Stock Ex¬ 
change) 

E. & O.E. 

errors and omissions excepted. 
(These letters are often 

B.B. 

bill book 


added at the end of an 

B/C 

bills for collection 


account as a protection in 

B.D. 

bill discounted 


case of wrong entries in the 

B/D 

bank draft 


books.) 

B.E. 

bill of exchange 

F/P 

fire policy 

Bk. 

bank. Bk., backwardation 

H.O. 

head office 

Bkg. 

banking 

I.F. 

insufficient funds 

B/L 

bill of lading 

I/I 

indorsement irregular 

B.N. 

bank note 

IOU 

“I owe you*’ in an abbrevi¬ 

B.O. 

branch office 


ated form. It is merely a 

B/P 

bill payable 


memorandum of a debt. 

B.P.B. 

bank post bill 


(No full stop.) 

B/R 

bill receivable 

I.R.O. 

Inland Revenue Office 

B/S 

bill of sale 

J/A 

joint account 

O/- 

coupon 

L/A 

letter of authority 

Cap. 

capital 

L.C. 

London cheque 

Cash. 

cashier 

L/C 

letter of credit 

C.B. 

cash book 

£E 

pounds, Egyptian 

C.C. 

continuation clause 

£T 

pounds, Turkish 

C.H. 

clearing house 

M.C. 

marginal credit 

C/m 

call of more (exchange) 

M.D. 

memorandum of deposit 

C/o 

cash order 

M/D 

months after date 

Consols. 

consolidated annuities 

M.O. 

money order 

C.P. 

charter party 

M.O.O. 

money order office 

Cum. d. 

with dividend 

M/S 

months after sight 

Cy. 

currency 

M/U 

making up price; made up 

d. 

discount: over spot 


price 

D.A. 

deposit account 

n/a 

no account (banking) 

D/A 

days after acceptance; docu¬ 

■ n /P 

net proceeds 


ments against acceptance 

N.A. 

no advice 

D/D 

demand draft 

N.a. 

non-acceptance 

Dft. 

draft 

N/A 

new account 

Dols. 

dollars 

N/E 

no effects 

D/P 

documents against payment 

N/F 

no funds 

D/R 

deposit receipt 

N/N 

not to be noted; no noting 

D/S 

day’s sight 

N/O 
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N.P. 

notary public 

S.A.V. 

N.S. or n/s 

not sufficient 

S.E. or Stk. Ex. 

0/D (o/d) 

on demand; overdraft 

S.P. 

P- 

paid (exchange) 

Spec. 

P.N. 

promissory note 

T.M.O. 

P.0. 

post office; postal order 

T. t’s. 

R/D (r/d) 

refer to drawer 

x.c. 

s. 

sellers 

x.d. 


2. ENGINEERING WORK 

(i) Mechanical. 

Br 

a 

acceleration 

C 

B.H.P. 

brake horse-power 

Ca 

C.G.S. 

centimetre, gramme, second 

Cb 


(system of units) 

Cd 

d.p. 

diametrical pitch 

Ce 

E. or e. 

modulus of elasticity; co¬ 

Cl 


efficient of elasticity, 

Cn 


stretch-modulus; Young’s 

Co 


modulus 

Cr 

F. or f. 

force 

Cs 

f.p.s. 

feet per second 

Cu 

F.P.S. 

foot, pound, second (system 

Cy 


of units) 

Dy 

G. 

moment of a couple 

E, Eb or Er 

g- 

acceleration due to gravity 

Eu 

I.H.P. 

indicator horse-power 

F or FI 

i.p. 

intermediate pressure 

Fe 

I. 

moment of inertia 

g 

K. 

radius of gyration 


Mechn. 

mechanics, mechanical 


Metal, or 


Ga 

metall. 

metallurgy 

Gd 

m.p.h. 

miles per hour 

Ge 

P. 

power 

G1 

P. or p. 

pressure 


r.p.m. 

revolutions per minute 

H 

V. 

velocity 

He 

W. 

work, energy 

Hf 

TT/y 

(ii) Physics and Chemistry. 

Hg 

I 

A 

argon 

In 

Ag 

silver 

Ir 

A1 

aluminium 

K 

As 

arsenic 

Kr 

at. 

atomic 

L or Li 

atm. 

atmosphere 

La 

Au 

gold 

Lu 

B 

boron 

M 

Ba 

barium 

Mg 

Be 

beryllium, glucanium, gluci¬ 

Mn 


nium 

Mo 

Bi 

bismuth 

N 
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stock at valuation 
Stock Exchange 
supra protest 
speculation 

telegraph money order 
telegraphic transfers 
ex coupon 
ex dividend 


bromine 

carbon 

calcium 

Columbian, niobium 

cadmium 

cerium 

chlorine 

cyanogen 

cobalt 

chromium, chrome 

caesium, cesium 

copper 

cyanogen 

dysprosium 

erbium 

europium 

fluorine 

iron 

acceleration of gravity, con 
stant of gravitation, in 
tensity of gravity, gravity 
gallium 
gadolinium 
germanium 

glucinum, glucinium, beryl 
lium 

hydrogen 

helium 

hafnium 

mercury 

iodine 

indium 

iridium 

potassium 

krypton, crypton 

lithium 

lanthanum 

lutecium, lutetum 

mass 

magnesium 

manganese 

molybdenum 

nitrogen 
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Na 

sodium 

B. 

flux density, or magnetic 

Nb 

niobium, columbium 


induction 

Nd 

neodymium 

B.A.U. 

British Association Unit 

Ni 

nickel 

B.E.M.F. 

Back electromotive force 

0 

oxygen 

B.O.T. or 


Os 

osmium 

B.T.U. 

Board of Trade unit 

P 

phosphorus 

C 

current 

Pb 

lead 

C or c 

capacity 

Pd 

palladium 

C or c 

coulomb 

phys. 

physics 

c.c. 

continuous current 

Pr 

praseodymium 

O.E. 

continuous waves 

Pt 

platinum 

C. emf 

counter electromotive force 

Ra 

radium 

D.C. or d.c. 

direct current 

Rb 

rubidium 

D.C.C. 

double cotton covered wire 

Rh 

rhodium 

d.p. 

double pole 

Ru 

ruthenium 

dis. 

disconnection 

S 

sulphur 

D.S.C. 

double silk covered wire 

Sa or Sm 

samarium 

E. or e. or 


Sb 

antimony 

E.M.F. 

electromotive force 

Sc 

scandium 

E.H.P. or 


Se 

selenium 

e.h.p. 

electrical horse-pow er 

Si 

silicon, silicium, silicum 

cm 

electromotive 

Sn 

tin 

E.S.U. 

electrostatic units 

Sr 

strontium 

F. or f. 

Farad(s) 

T 

surface tension 

f. 

frequency 

T or t 

time 

G or g. 

conductance 

Ta 

tantallum 

H or h 

Henry(s) (elec.) 

Tb 

terbium 

H 

magnetic field intensity, field 

Te 

tellurium 


intensity, field strength, 

Th 

thorium 


field density, magnetic in¬ 

Ti 

titanium 


tensity, magnetomotive 

T1 

thallium 


gradient (mag.) 

Tm 

thulium 

H.F. or h.f. 

high frequency 

Tr 

terbian 

H.F.C. 

high frequency current 

U 

uranium 

H.T. or h.t. 

high tension 

V 

vanadium 

h.t. 

high 

W 

tungsten, wolfram 

h.r. 

high resistance 

Xe 

xenon 

1. or i. 

intensity of current, strength 

Yb 

ytterbium, neoytterbium, 
aldebaranium 


of current, current, in¬ 
tensity of magnetism 

Yt or Y 

yttrium 

l.C.W. 

interrupted continuous waves 

Zn 

zinc 

J. or j. 

Joule(s) 

Zr 

zirconium 

k. 

dielectric constant, dielectric 
capacity, specific inductive 

(lit) Electricity and Magnetism. 


capacity, permittivity 

A or a. or amp 


k. 

kilo 

(amps) 

ampere 

Kva 

kilovolt-ampere (s) 

A.C. or a.c. 

alternating current 

KW 

kilowatt 

Ah. or amph. 


Kw.hr. 

kilowatt hours 

hr. 

ampere hour 

L. or 1. 

inductance 

Alt. 

alternating 

L.F. or l.f. 

low frequency 

at 

ampere turn 

L.F.C. 

low frequency current 

at per cm. 

ampere turn per centimetre 

L.T. or l.t. 
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m. 

milli (elec.) pole strength 

R.M.S. 

root mean square 


(mag.) 


S. 

reluctance 

M. 

meg metre; magnetic 

mo- 

s.s.c. 

single silk covered 


ment 


s.c.c. 

single cotton covered 

mfd. 

microfarad 


S.W.G. 

standard wire gauge 

Mho. 

unit of conductivity 


T 

period time, cycle 

M.M.F. 

magneto-motive force 


V or v. 

volt(s) 

0 

Ohm 


va. 

volt-ampere(8) 

P 

electric power 


W or w' 

Watt(s) 

P.D. or p.d. 

potential difference 


Wh. 

Watt-hour 

Q. or q. 

quantity 


X or x 

reactance 

R. or r 

resistance 






3. MEDICAL 


Latin 



Latin 


Abbreviations 

Meaning 


Abbreviations 

Meaning 

aa 

of each 


Dim. 

one-half 

Ad. 

add 


Div. 

divide 

Ad lib. 

to the desired amount 


D. in p.ae 

divide into equal parts 

Ad us. 

according to custom 


Exhib. 

let it be given 


equal 


F. or ft. 

let it be made 

Aq. 

water 


F.h. 

make a draught 

Aq.bull. 

boiling water 


F.m. 

make a mixture 

Aq.dest. 

distilled water 


F.pil. 

make a pill 

Bib. 

drink 


Gutt. 

drop or drops 

Bis ind. 

twice a day 


Habt. 

let him have 

Bis in 7 d 

twice a week 


Hor. intermed. 

at intermediate hours 

C 

with 


H.s. 

at bedtime 

Cap. 

let him take 


Ind. 

daily 

C.m. 

to-morrow morning 

[hig 

Lat.dol. 

to the painful side 

C. m.s. 

to be taken to-morrow 

morn- 

Mit. 

send 

C. n. 

to-morrow night 


Mod. prae 


Cochl. 

spoonful 


script 

in the manner directed 

Cochl.ampl. 

a tablespoonful 


O.m. 

every morning 

cochl. infant. 

a teaspoonful 


Omn.bih. 

every two hours 

Cochl.mag. 

a tablespoonful 


Omn.hor. 

every hour 

Cochl. mod. 

a dessertspoonful 


O.n. 

every night 

cochl.parv. 

a teaspoonful 


P. or pt. 

continue 

Contin. 

let it be continued 


Part.aeq. 

equal parts 

Cpt. 

let him take 


P.r.n. 

w hen required 

Cuj. 

of which 


Q.l. 

as much as is requisite 

C.v. 

to-morrow evening 


Q.s. 

a sufficient quantity 

Cyath. 

a glassful 


Q.v. 

at will 

Cyath.vinos. 

a wine glassful 


R 

take 

D. 

a dose 


Rep. 

let it be repeated 

d. 

give 


Sing. 

of each 

D.d. in d. 

from day to day 


Sum. 

let him take or let it be taken 

Det. 

let it be given 


T.d. 

three times a day 

Dieb.alt. 

on alternate days 






4. TRADE 


@ 

at 


Ads. 

advertisements 

A/C and Acct. 

account 


Ad val. 

according to value 

A/C 

account sales 


Adv. 

advice 
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a.g.b. 

a good brand 

C.H. 

Custom house 

A jo 

account of 

Cts. 

crates 

Appro. 

approval 

Ctge. 

cartage 

Art. 

articles 

Chgs. 

charges 

A/S 

account sales 

D.bk. 

drawback 

A/T 

American terms (grain trade) 

Deb. 

debenture 

Assn. 

association 

Dept. 

department 

Asst. 

assistant 

deld. 

delivered 

Ass. 

assessed 

dely, d/y 

delivery 

B / 

bag, bale 

Dis. 

discount 

Bal. 

balance 

D/N 

debit note 

Bar., Brl., or 


D/O or d/o 

delivery order 

3bl. 

barrel 

D.W. 

dock w arrant 

B/d 

brought down 

D/W 

dead weight 

B/f 

brought forward 

E & O.E. 

errors and omissions excepted 

B/H 

Bordeau and Hambury (grain 

E.C. 

East Central 


trade) 

E.E. 

errors excepted 

Bxs. 

boxes 

E.g. 

for example 

Bl. 

bale 

E.l. 

East Indies 

Bdl. or Bdle. 

bundle 

E.I.D. 

East India Docks 

Bg 

bag 

Enel, or Enclo. 

enclosure 

Bkt. 

basket 

Exs. 

expenses 

Brit. 

British 

Exd. 

examined 

B/s 

bags, bales 

F.a.a. 

free of all average 

c.f.o. 

cost for orders 

F.a.q. 

fair average quality 

c. & f. 

cost and freight 

Fco. 

franco (free) 

C/N 

credit note 

F/d 

free docks 

c/ 

case, currency 

F.i.b. 

free into bunker 

c. 

cents 

F.O. 

firm offer 

Cs. 

cases 

F.o.b. 

free on board 

Cat. 

catalogue 

F.o.c. 

free of charge 

0/d 

carried down 

Fol. or fo. 

folio 

c/f 

carried forward 

F.o.T. 

free on trucks 

Cert. Inv. 

certified invoice 

F.g. 

fully good 

Ch. fvvd. 

charges forward 

Gall. 

gallon 

Ch. ppd. 

charges prepaid 

Gaz. 

Gazette 

C.i.f. & e. 

cost, insurance, freight and 

G.B. 

Great Britain 


commission 

G.m.b. 

good merchantable brand 

C.i.f. & i. 

cost, insurance, freight and 

G.m.q. 

good merchantable quality 


interest 

Gov. 

Government 

C.i.f.c. & i. 

cost, insurance, freight, com¬ 

G.P.O. 

General Post Office 


mission and interest 

Gr. 

gross 

Co. 

company 

Grs. 

grains 

C.O.D. 

cash on delivery 

G.gr. 

great gross (144 doz.) 

Contra 

against 

H.A. or D. 

Havre, Antwerp, or Dunkirk 

Con. Inv. 

consular invoice 

H/H 

Havre and Hamburg (grain) 

Cr. 

credit, creditor 

Hhd. or Hgd. 

hogshead 

Ck. 

cask 

I.B. 

invoice book 

ct. 

cent, credit, current 

I.B.I. 

invoice book inwards 

Curt. 

current 

I.B.O. 

invoice book outwards 

C.W.O. 

cash with order 

ib. 

in the same place 

cwt. 

hundredweight, hundred¬ 

id. 

the same 


weights 

i.e. 

that is 
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inst. 

instant—of the present month 

O.R.F. 

owner’s risk of fire 

J.A. 

joint account 

Qlty. 

quality 

Kilo 

kilogramme 

Qr. 

quarter 

Kr. 

kreuzer (coin) 

q.v. 

which see 

L.m.c. 

low middling clause (cotton) 

R. 

rupees 

M/u 

making up (price) 

R.C.D. 

Regent’s Canal Docks 

M/m 

made merchantable 

re 

with reference to; in the mat¬ 

M.M.A. 

Merchandise Marks Act 


ter of 

M/R 

mate’s receipt 

rm. 

ream 

MSS. 

manuscripts 

s/d 

sea damaged 

N/m. 

no marks; not marked 

seq. 

the following 

N.B. 

take note 

Sks. 

sacks 

Nos. 

numbers 

S.O. or s.o. 

seller’s option 

N.Y. 

New York 

Spec. 

speculation 

N.Z. 

New Zealand 

Sq. 

square 

P/A 

Power of Attorney 

S.W. 

south west 

Per 

by 

T 

tare, tons 

Per annum or 


T.B. 

trial balance 

p.a. 

per year 

T.D. 

Tilbury Docks 

P.L.A. 

Port of London Authority 

T.E. 

trade expenses 

Pcs. 

pieces 

T.M.O. 

telegraph money order 

P/C 

price current; petty cash 

Ult. 

ultimo, last month 

Pkg. 

package 

V.D. 

Victoria Docks 

P.P.S. 

additional postcript 

via 

by way of 

pp 

pages 

W.B. 

w arehouse book 

o/c 

overcharge 

W/B 

way bill 

O.D.O. 

outdoor officer (customs) 

Wd. 

warranted 

O.R.B. 

owner’s risk of breakage 

W.I. 

West Indies 

O.R.C. 

owner’s risk of chafing 

w.w. 

warehouse w arrant 

O.R.D. 

owner’s risk of damage 

Yds. 

yards 


5. INSURANCE, TRANSPORT, AND SHIPPING 


a. or arrd. 

arrived 

Cert. 

certificate 

a.a. 

always afloat 

c.f. 

cubic feet 

@ 

from 

c.f.i. 

cost, freight, and insurance 

Adr. 

addressed 

c.f.o. 

coast for orders 

a/f 

also for 

Cge. 

carriage 

A.H. 

after hatch 

c.i.f. 

cost, insurance, and freight 

A.M. 

assurance mutuelle 

ad. 

cleared 

A.P. 

additional premium 

C/note 

consignment note 

A.It. or A.A.R. 

against all risks 

Cont. 

continent 

A/R 

all risks 

C/P 

charter party 

Al. 

first class 

c.p.d. 

charterers pay dues 

b/. 

bale 

C.R. 

company’s risk 

B.Ch. 

Bristol Channel 

C.T.L. 

constructive total loss 

B/D 

bar draft 

Cub. 

cubic 

B/L 

bill of lading 

d. and b. 

deals and boards 

B.O. 

board’s order (customs) 

D/C 

deviation clause 

b.t. 

berth terms 

Dd. 

delivered 

c. or cld. 

called 

D/D 

days after date 

c /• 

case 

D.f. 

dead freight 

C. and D. 

collection and delivery 

d.l.o. 

dispatch loading only 

C.C. 

continuation clause 

d.w. 

deadweight 
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E. & O.E. 

errors and omissions excepted 

n/m 

no mark 

E.E. 

errors excepted 

n/n 

no number 

E.O. 

examining officer (customs) 

N.R. 

no risks 

E.T.C. 

Eastern Telegraph Co. 

o.c. 

open charter 

ex. 

from or out of 

Oc. B/L 

ocean bill of lading 

F.a.a. 

free of all average 

O.P. 

open policy 

F.a.s. 

free alongside ship 

O.R. 

owner’s risk 

F.C.S. 

free of capture and seizure 

P. & 0. 

Peninsular & Oriental Steam 

F.f.a. 

free from alongside 


Navigation Company 

f.d. 

free dispatch 

p. or psd. 

passed 

F.g.a. 

foreign general average 

P.A. or p.a. 

particular average 

F.H. 

fore hatch 

P.D. 

port dues 

F,i.a. 

full interest admitted 

p.o.c. 

port of call 

F.i.o. 

free in and out 

p.p. 

picked ports 

F.L.N. 

following landing numbers 

p.p.i. 

policy proof of interest 

Fm. 

fathom 

p.l. 

partial loss 

f.o. 

for orders 

pkgs. 

packages 

F.O.B. 

free on board 

Ptg. 

porterage 

F.O.Q. 

free on quay 

R. & C.C. or 


F.O.W. 

first open w’ater (Baltic) 

r. & c.c. 

riots and civil commotions 

F.p.a. 

free of particular average 

R.C.H. 

railway clearing house 

Frt. fvvd. 

freight forward 

R.D.C. 

running-dow n clause 

Frt. pd. 

freight paid 

regs. 

registered tonnage 

F.T. 

full terms 

R.I. 

reinsurance 

F.o.r. 

free on rail 

R.M.S. 

Royal Mail Steamer 

G.V. 

Grande vitesse (quick goods 

8 . 

sailed 


train) 

Schr. 

schooner 

G.A. 

general average 

S/D 

sea damaged 

hewn. 

hewn timber 

Sc. St. 

screen steamer 

H.C. 

held covered 

Shipt. 

shipment 

I.H.P. 

indicated horse-power 

S.L. 

salvage loss 

In trails. 

in transit 

S.N. 

shipping note 

l.O.M. 

Isle of Man 

S. & F.A. 

shipping and forw arding agent 

I.W. 

Isle of Wight 

S.W.l.D. 

South West India Dock 

Kil. 

kilometre 

s.s. 

steamship 

Kilo. 

kilogramme 

S.V. or s.s. 

sailing vessel 

Idg. 

loading 

Thro B/L 

through bill of lading 

L.C. 

label clause 

T.L. or t.l. 

total loss 

E.HA.R. 

London, Hull, Antwerp, or 

Tonn. 

tonnage 


Rotterdam 

T.R. 

tons registered 

L.I.l*. 

life insurance policy 

T.SS. 

tw in screen steamer 

Ltdg. 

lighterage 

U/a 

underw riting account 

Lt. V. 

light vessel 

u/e 

unenumerated 

Max. 

maximum 

U.K. 

United Kingdom 

M/C 

metalling clause 

U.K.C. 

United Kingdom or Continent 

M’chtr. 

Manchester 

U.S.A. 

United States of America 

M.D. 

Millwall Docks 

u/w 

underwriter 

M.H. 

main hatch 

W.A. or 

with average ; with particular 

Min. 

minimum 

W.P.A. 

average 

M.I.P. 

marine insurance policy 

W.b. 

water ballast 

Mks. 

marks 

W.P. 

without prejudice 

M.M. 

mercantile marine 

Y.A.R. 

York-Antwerp Rules 

M/V or m/v 

motor vessel 

# 

numbers 
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SIGNS 

List of special Mathematical, Medical. Commercial, and other signs which are not on ordinary 
standard keyboards, any of which may be added in substitution of signs not specially required, 
and some of which may be made by a combination of two signs. 

ALGEBRAIC AND MATHEMATICAL 


+ 

plus 


because or since 

- 

minus 

< 

less than 

± 

plus or minus 

> 

greater than 

= 

equation 


greater or less than 

* 

not equal to 

> 

is not greater than 

oc 

varies as 

< 

is not less than 

V 

square root 

L 

angle 


cubic root 

L 

right angle 

1/ 

fourth root 

II 

parallel 

= 

congruent 

# 

parallel and equal 

I 

integral 

1 

two right angles 

-7- 

division 

o 

degree 


the difference between two quan¬ 

o 

circle 

sector 


tities, leaving it doubtful which 
is the greater 

V 

A 

finite difference 

a 

segment 

<5 

used for partial differential or 

— 

arc 


coefficients 

A 

triangle 

00 

infinity 

□ 

square 


decimal point 

£7 

rhombus 


is to )Signs of pro¬ 

EB 

cube 


as, or is equal to) portion or ratio 

O 

hexagon 


therefore 

oo 

similar to 


COMMERCIAL AND 

OTHER 

SIGNS 

Ps 

pesetas 

a/c 

account 

C 

cent 

c/o 

care of 

/ 

deniers 

lb 

pound 

i 

bolivars 

* 

asterisk 

t 

schillings 

sous 

reis 

4 to 4° 

quarto 

s 

$ 

8vo 8° 

octavo 

dollars 

[ ] 

brackets 

per 

t 

dagger 

# 

number 

± 

deceased 


brackets 
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LIST OF MEDICAL SIGNS 


B 

scruple 

5*3 

two ounces 

Bi 

one scruple 

5 SB 

half an ounce 

9ij 

two scruples 

5iss 

an ounce and a half 

9 88 

half a scruple 

n 

a minim; a drop 

Biss 

a scruple and a half 

aa 

(Gr. ana) of each, a like 

3 

dram or drachm 


quantity 

3i 

one dram 

If- or ty 

(L. recipe) take 

3ij 

two drams 


libra, a pound 

3«s 

half a dram 

T orgr. 

grain 

3»ss 

a dram and a half 

ss 

semi or half 

5 

ounce 

P. aeq. 

equal parts 

a 

one ounce 


misce or mix 
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MODES OF ADDRESS 

In writing letters to Persons of Rank, use the proper forms of Address as shown below- 

(a) How to address the letter (superscription). 

(b) How to begin the letter. 

(c) How to refer to rank in body of letter, or in conversing. 

(d) How to conolude the letter. 


ROYALTY 


The Kino. 

(a) To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

( b ) His Majesty the King, 

Sir, or 

May it please your Majesty. 

(c) Your Majesty. 

(d) I remain, 

Your Majesty’s faithful and most dutiful Servant. 


The Queen. 

(a) To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

(b) Her Majesty the Queen, 

Madam, or 

May it please your Majesty. 

(c) Your Majesty. 

(d) I remain, 

With profound veneration, 

Your Majesty’s dutiful Servant. 

The Prince of Wales. 

(а) To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G. 

(б) Sir, or Your Royal Highness. 

(c) Your Royal Highness. 

{d) I remain, 

With the greatest respect, Sir, 

Your Royal Highness’s devoted and dutiful Servant. 

The Duke of York. 

(а) To His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 

(б) Sir. 


The Princess Royal. 

(a) To Her Royal Highness 

Princess Viscountess Lascelles. 

(b) Madam, 

(c) Your Royal Highness. 


The Duke of Gloucester. 

(a) To H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester. 
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The Prince George. 

(a) To H.R.H. Prince George. 

Princes and Princesses of the Blood Royal. 

(a) To His Royal Highness the Prince of-. 

To Her Royal Highness the Princess of-. 

To His Royal Highness the Duke of-. 

To Her Royal Highness the Duchess of-. 

(“of” is sometimes omitted) 

(6) (c) Madam (or Sir), or 

May it please your Highness. 

(d) I remain, Madam (or Sir), 

Your Royal Highness’s humble and obedient Servant. 


NOBILITY 


Duke. 

(а) His Grace the Duke of Northumberland (K.T., etc.). 

Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland. 

(б) My Lord Duke, or 
Your Grace. 

(c) Your Grace. 

(d) I remain, Sir, 

Your Grace’s most obedient Servant. 

The eldest sons of Dukes and Marquesses take, by courtesy, their father’s second title. 
Thus, Earl Percy. 

The other sons and the daughters are styled— 

(a) To the Rt. Hon. Lord Arthur-. 

(6) (c) Sir, or My Lord. 

(а) To the Rt. Hon. Lady Cynthia. 

(б) Madam. 

(c) Your Ladyship. 


Duchess (in her own Right). 

Alexandra Duchess of Fife (H.R.H. Princess Arthur of Connaught). 


Marquess. Marchioness. 

(«) To the Most Hon. the Marquess of-. 

Or in certain cases— 

To the Most Hon. the Marquess-. 

To the Most Hon. the Marchioness of-. 

(6) My Lord Marquess, - 
Madam. 

(c) Your Lordship. 

Your Ladyship. 

(< d ) I remain, 

Your Imost obedient Servant. 

(Ladyship s) 

Children same as for those of a Duke. 


Earl. Countess. 

(a) To the Right Hon. the Earl of- 

To the Right Hon. the Countess of- 
(“of” sometimes omitted) 
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(b) My Lord. 

My Lady. 

(c) Your Lordship. 

Your Ladyship. 

(d) I remain, 

Your (Lordship 8 ) mos t obedient Servant. 

(Ladyship s ) 

The eldest sons of Earls take, by courtesy, their father’s second title, the younger sons 
being styled the Hon. James-; the daughters, same as those of a Duke. 

Countess in her own Right. 

(As above.) 

Viscount. Viscountess. Similar to Earl and Countess. Or 

(a) To the Rt. Hon. the Lord Viscount. 

To the Rt. Hon. the Viscount of-. 

To the Rt. Hon. the Lady Viscountess. 

To the Rt. Hon. the Lady Viscountess of-. 

A Viscountess in her own Right; similar to Viscountess, as above. 

The eldest sons of Viscounts and Barons have no distinctive title, they with their brothers 
and sisters being styled as the Hon. John, the Hon. Jane, and addressed Sir (or Madam). 

^Note. Sons and daughters of all peers above the rank of Baron include their Christian 
name in their courtesy titles, thus— 

Lord Ernest Pollard (not Lord Pollard). 

Lady Ann Cawthorn (not Lady Cawthorn). 

Baron. Baroness. 

(a) The Right Hon. Lord-. 

The Right Hon. Lady-. 

(b) My Lord. 

My Lady. 

(c) Your Lordship. 

Your Ladyship. 

(d) I remain, 

Your \ ? Imost obedient Servant. 

( Ladyship s j 

A Baroness in her own Right, as Baroness above. 

Thus it will be seen that wives of Earls, Viscounts, and Barons begin and end as to a 
Marchioness. 

Dowagers. Distinguish Dowagers by putting their Christian name before the title, thus— 
The Right Hon. Margaret Duchess of Ashland, or 
The Dowager Lady-. 

A Maid of Honour. 

(а) The Hon. Jean Bruce. 

(б) Madam. 

Baronet. 

(а) To Sir Arthur S-, Bart. 

(б) Sir. 
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(c) Sir Arthur, or Sir. 

(d) I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

His Wife . 

{a) To Lady S-. 

(6) Madam. 

(c) Your Ladyship. 

(d) I remain, Madam, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Knight. 

(a) To Sir-. (Omit Knight.) 

(b) Sir. 

(c) Sir, or Sir-. 

(d) I remain, Sir, 

Your-. 

His wife, same as Baronet’s wife. 

It is courteous to add to the ordinary address— 

1. The letters indicating the order of knighthood possessed, such as K.G., K C.B., etc. 

2. K.C. in the case of a King's Counsel. 

3. M.P. in the case of a Member of Parliament (House of Commons). 

4. D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., M.D., etc., indicating doctorate degrees. 


CLERGY 

Archbishop. 

(a) The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of-. 

(b) My Lord Archbishop, or 
Your Grace. 

(c) Your Grace. 

(d) I remain, my Lord Archbishop, 

Your Grace’s most obedient Servant. 

The style of address to the Archbishop of Armagh is— 

To His Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, or 

The Rt. Hon. the Most Rev. the Archbishop of Armagh. 

The Irish Archbishops are addressed as English Archbishops, other than the terms ‘‘Lord” 
and “Grace” are omitted. 

Cardinal. 

(а) To His Eminence Cardinal- 

(б) Your Eminence. 

(c) Your Eminence. 

Bishop. 

(a) The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of-. 

If London, add the Rt. Hon. thus— 

The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 

(b) My Lord Bishop. 

(c) Your Lordship. 

(d) I remain, my Lord Bishop, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant. 

Wives of Bishops or other clergymen have no title from the official rank of their husbands. 
Colonial Bishops are addressed as Bishops in England. 
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Bishops of the Episcopalian Church of Scotland and of the United States of America are 
not addressed by the title Lord. 

(а) The Rt. Rev. Bishop-(surname only). 

(б) Right Reverend Sir. 

(c) Right Reverend Sir. 

(d) I remain, Right Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Dean. 

(a) The Very Rev. The Dean of-. 

(6) Very Rev. Sir. 

(c) Mr. Dean. 

(d) I remain, Reverend Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Archdeacon. 

(o) The Venerable the Archdeacon of-. 

(b) Venerable Sir. 

(c) Mr. Archdeacon. 

(d) I remain, Venerable Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Clergy. 

(а) The Rev. George Brown, D.D. 

(or other doctorate degree, but not with M.A. or B.A.), or 
The Rev. Dr.-. 

(б) Reverend Sir. 

(c) Sir. 

(d) I remain, 

Yours faithfully. 

If a clergyman has the right to be styled Honourable or Right Honourable, this precedes 
his address as a cleric. 

E.g. To the Hon. and Rev.-. 

A Canon or Prebendary is addressed as an ordinary clergyman, except that Canon or 
Prebendary takes the place of the Christian name or initial. 

JUDGES, MAYORS, AND OTHERS 

Lord Chancellor. 

{a) To the Rt. Hon. the Lord High Chancellor 
(name within brackets), or 
To the Rt. Hon. Viscount Haldane, 

Lord High Chancellor. 

(6) My Lord. 

(c) Your Lordship. 

(d) I have the honour to be, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant. 

Lord Chief Justice. 

(а) The Rt. Hon. the Lord Chief Justice of England, or 

The Rt. Hon. Sir-, 

Lord Chief Justice of England. 

(б) My Lord. 

(c) Your Lordship. 
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(d) I have the honour to be, My Lord (Sir), 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Similarly to the Master of Rolls, the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary— 

To the Rt. Hon. Lord-. 

To the Rt. Hon. Sir-, or 

To his Honour the Master of Rolls. 

The Lord Advocate op Scotland. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Advocate. My Lord or Sir. 

Vice-Chancellor. 

(а) To the Hon.-, Vice-Chancellor. 

(б) Sir. 

(c) My Lord (on Bench). 

Sir (as Judge). 

Lord Justices of Appeal. 

(a) The Rt. Hon. the Lord Justice-, or 

The Rt. Hon. Sir - , 

Lord Justice of Appeal. 

(b) Sir. 

(c) Sir (My Lord, when on Bench). 

(d) I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble Servant. 

Judges. 

(a) To the Hon. Mr. Justice-. 

(b) Sir. 

(c) Sir (My Lord, on the Bench). 

(d) I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient Servant. 

Judges are usually knights, but the above form of address is used as being more compli¬ 
mentary than that used in the case of knights. Wives addressed as the wives of knights. 
Judges of County Courts. 

(a) To his Honour Judge-. 

(b) Sir. 

(c) Sir (Your Honour, on Bench). 

(d) I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient Servant. 

Justices of the Peace. 

(а) Blank Blank, Esq., J.P. 

(б) Sir. 

(c) Sir (Your Worship, on the Bench). 

(d) Any formal subscription. 


Lord Mayor. 


CIVIC DIGNITARIES 


(а) The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of- 

(Name) 

(б) My Lord. 

(c) Your Lordship. 

(d) I am, 

Your Lordship’s obedient Servant. 


* Rt. Hon. is not used to prefix the title of all Lord Mayors. 
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Lady Mayoress. 

(а) The Rt. Hon. the Lady Mayoress of-. 

(Name) 

(б) Madam. 

( c) Your Ladyship. 

( d) I am, 

Your Ladyship’s obedient Servant. 

Mayor. 

(a) His Worship the Mayor of-. 

(Name) 

(b) Sir. 

(c) Sir, or Your Honour. 

(d) I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant. 

In Scotland, the title of the Chief Magistrate is Lord Provost. The wife of a Lord Provost 
has no official title. 

Lord Provost. 

(a) The Rt. Hon. the Lord Provost of-• 

(b) My Lord. 

(c) Your Lordship. 

( d) I am, 

Your Lordship’s obedient Servant. 

Provost. 

(а) Provost-. 

(б) Sir. 

(c) Sir, or Your Honour. 

(d) I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant. 

Officers of the Army and Navy. 

In addressing officers of the Services, the professional rank must precede any other title. 

Admiral Sir-—. 

Capt. James Brown, R.N. 

Lieut.-, R.N. (Navy) 

In the Army, officers below the rank of Captain (lieutenants, sub-lieutenants) the rank is 
not specified, thus address— 

J. Jones, Esq. (Lieutenant) 

but Capt. J. Jones. 

Gen. Sir J. Jones. 

Wives of officers, like wives of clergymen, do not have any official title. 

Ambassadors take the title, as do also their wives, of “Excellency.” 

(а) His Excellency---, 

H.B.M.’s Ambassador and Plenipotentiary, or 

To his Excellency, the Earl of-, 

Governor of-. 

(б) According to rank. 

( c ) Your excellency. 

(d) I am, 

Your excellency’s most obedient and humble Servant. 
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Privy Councillors are referred to as “Right Honourable” without the addition of “Esq.” 
The Rt. Hon. John Soames, M.P. 

The wives of Privy Councillors have no official title. 

Governors of Colonies. 

(а) To His Excellency-, 

Governor-. Or 

To His Excellency the Lord Lieut, of-. 

(б) According to rank. 

(c) Your excellency. 

Consuls. 

(а) ---, Esq., 

Consul-General of-. 

(Consul or Vice-Consul) 

(б) Sir. 

(c) Sir. 

(d) Formal subscription. 




INDEX 


A 

69 

Abbreviations— 
authors’, 122 
banking, 216 
builders’, 196 
engineering, 21b 
exchange, 216 
finance, 215 
general, 73, 199 
insurance, 220 
legal, 199 
medical, 218 
shipping, 220 
trade, 218 
transport, 220 
Abeyance basket, 150 
Absent files, 159 
Abstract of title, 201 
Accented vowels, 34 
Accents, 52, 62 
Account sales, 118 
Act, 207 

Action of keyboard, 41, 52 

-of typebar, 41 

Actors’ copies, 208 
Acts of Parliament, 58 
Address, modes of, 131, 224 

- record, 100 

Addressee, 107 
Addressing, 75, 106 

-machine, 111 

Adjustment of paper, 3 
Adjustments, 50 
Advice note, 161 

-of dispatch, 161 

Affidavit, 204 

Agenda, 132 

Air mails, 129 

Algebraic signs, 222 

Alignment, 5 

Alphabet, 55 

Alphabetical filing, 157 

Ampersand, 59 

Anno Domini, 36 

Annular scale, xi, 212 

Apostrophe, 33, 39 

Application for appointment, 88 

Apprenticeship agreements, 206 

Approval note, 153 

Arabic numerals, 56 

Arrangement of tabular and other work, 
173 

Articles of association, 130 
Assignment, 206 
Asterisk, 61 
Attorney, power of, 79 
Authors' manuscripts, 121 
Automatic stamping machine, 64 


B 

Back spacer, xi 

-spacing, 42 

Backing sheet, 17, 172 
Bail, xi 

Balance sheets, 102, 131 
Baseboard, 11 
B.C., 36 
Bible, 58 

Bichrome ribbon, 65, 213 
Bill of lading, 165 
Billing, 65, 212, 213 
Bills of quantities, 186, 190 
Blank keyboard, 52 

- verse, 208 

Block addressing, 69. 76, 107 

-paragraph, 46 

Book-keeping machines, ix, 212, 213 

Books, bound, 27 

Box filing, 156 

Brackets, 37, 61 

Brake, xi 

Brass cylinder, 141 
Brief, 205 

Builders’ specifications, 185, 188 
C 

Cabinet filing, 157 

Cablegrams, 83 

Calculating machines, 212 

Cancellation of documents, 117 

Capitals, 25, 196 

Caps, key, 53 

Carbons— 

and ribbons, 141 
colours, 141 
copying. 140, 169 
corrections, 143 
emphasis, 143 
insertion, 142 
kinds, 141 
preservation, 142 
press copying v., 145 
resting, 140 
separation, 141 
sets, 142 
sizes, 141 
Card holder, 18 

- index, 112, 163 

Cardinal number, 35 
Care of duplicators, 178 

99, - of machines, 11 

Caret, 55, 61, 62 
Carriage movement, xi, 4, 41 

-release levers, xi 

Cases, upper and lower, 25 
Catalogues, filing of, 158 
Caution money, 118 
Cedilla, 52, 62 
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Centiing, 92 

- scale, 09 

Cents, 30, 61 

Certificate of posting, 121 
Chair, 1 
Chapters, 58 
Character spaces, 41 
Characters, 55 
Cheques, 54, 81, 117, 146 
Choruses, 210 
Christian names, 29 
Cipher, 55 
Circular post, 129 
Claim, statement of, 200 
Cleaning a typewriter, 12 
Collated telegrams, 83 
Colon, 32 

Colour changer, 171 
Colours, ribbons, 60 
Column finder, 98 

- work, 73 

Combination signs, 01 

- system of filing, 158 

Combined ribbons, 65 
Comma, 31 
Commercial signs, 222 
Committee work, 45 
Companies, 146 
Company prospectus, 130 
Compass positions, 39 
Complex verse, 208 
Complimentary close, 78 
Computing machines, 214 
Confidential letters, 81 
Confirming communications, 71 
Consignment, 118 

- note, 118 

Consular invoice, 118 
Continuation sheets, 81 
Continuous stationery, 142, 212 
Contract, 118 

Conversational matter, 45, 50 
Copier, 145, 109 
Copies, indication of, 199 
Copy enclosures, 81 

- for printers, 120, 124 

Copyholder, 1 

Copying v. duplicating, 109 

- methods, 140 

- ribbons, 65, 143 

Corporations, 108 
Correct forms of address, 224 
Correction of proofs, 124 
Corrections, 47, 143, 174 

-, carbons, 143 

-, stencils, 174 

Correspondence, 74, 115 

-, coal office, 83, 182 

-, engineering, 147, 181 

-, how dealt with, 149 

-, shipping, 105 

-, stockbroking, 84 

Counting, duplicator, 171 
Covers, 12 

Credit notes, 66, 118 


Cross indexing, 151, 103 

-- referencing, 154 

Cues, 208 
Customs, 117 
Cutting a stencil, 173 
Cylinder, xii, 141, 172 
-, brass, 141 

D 

Daggers, 01 
Dash, 36 

Date, 36, 75, 80, 197 
Dead keys, 52 
Debenture, 206 
Debit note, 118 
Decimal point, 30 

-tabulator, 08 

Definitions, 53, 113, 117, 140 
Degree indicator, xii 
Degrees, 29, 55, 56, 108, 109 
Delivery note, 117 
Denarii, 101 
Denominator, 59, 00 
Designation of addressee, 107 
Desk file, 150 
Diaeresis, 38, 02 
Diphthongs, 42 
Discounts, 06 

Dispatch of correspondence, 115 
Display, 06, 09, 81, 92, 99, 130 
Distribution of tabular work, 99 
Division of keyboard. 0 

-of words, 21 

-— signs, 01 

Docketing, 155 
Documents, filing of, 160 
Dogs, xiii 
Dollars, 30, 01 
Dossier, 150 

Double shift machine, 51 
Draft, 198 
Dramatic work, 207 
Drawback, 117 
Dropped headings. 17 

-- paragraphs, 45 

Drying papers, 177 
Dummy keyboards, 52 
Duplicate single shift keys, 52 
Duplicating, 109 

-ribbon, 60 

Duroprint, 174 

E 

-EE, 197 

Electrification of machines, ix, 171 
Elements in common, 47, 174 
Elision, 33 
Ellipsis, 30 

Emphasis, 59, 05, 143 
Enclosures, 80, 149 
Endorsements, 190, 199, 202, 203 
Engineers’ specification, 185 
Engrossments, 190, 198 
Enumeration, 50 
Enumerator, duplicator, 171 
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Envelopes, 100 

-, display, 107 

-, franking, 110 

- guide, xii, 18, 107 

-, sealing (machine), 113 

-, special references, 107 

-, stamping, 115 

Episcopal signatures, 67 
Equation sign, 61 
Eraser, 47 

- shield, 48 

Erasures, 47, 48, 194 
Escapement, 4, 41 
Estimate, 113 
Exclamation mark, 32, 02 
Express delivery post, 107, 110 
Extension index, 150 
Extracts, 70 
Eyeletting, 81, 187, 208 

F 

Fair copy, 150, 198 
Fanfold stationery, 212 
Fastening, 187, 208 
Faults, 7, 25, 19, 03 
Faulty press copies, 144 
Feed rolls, xii 

Feeding paper, duplicating, 175 
Feeds, to test, 49 
Figures, 22, 50 

- instead of words, 50 

File, 150 

-index, 103 

Filing, 155 

-cabinet, 157 

- of documents, 100 

-of stencils, 177 

Firm offer, 07 
Fit, 45 

Flat duplicators, 109, 178 
—-— filing, 150 

-platen machine, ix, 212 

Folder, 150 

Folding paper, 1 15, 187, 199 
Folio, 00 

Follow-on sheets, 81 

Footnotes, 120 

Foreign correspondence, 100 

- languages, ix, 52, 59 

Forms of address, 224 
Formulae, 58 
Fractions, 58 
Franking machines, 110 
Free movement of carriage, 5 
Full-stop, 20, 101 

(t 

General plays, 207 
Glossy roller, 13, 49 
Grafting, 175 
Grooves on cylinder, 172 
Guide cards, 158, 103 
Guide keys, 0 
Guillotine, 145 


H 

Half-space correction, 49 
Hanging paragraphs, 45 
Headings, 27, 77, 92, 184 

-, column, 102 

- of letters, 75 

Hebrew, 52 

Hectograph ribbons, 00, 141, 179 
Hectographs, 179, 180 
Hints, ii 

Hooking in (poetry), 210 
Horizontal filing, 150 
Hyphen, 35 

I 

Imperfect copies, 144 
Imprint, 124 

Indentations, 09, 70, 107, 209 
Indestructible stencils, 172, 173 
Indexing, 149, 150, 163 

- cards, 112, 163 

-, visible, 164 

Inferior numbers, 58 
—— ribbons, 05 
Inking, xii, 03 

-, duplicating, 177 

Insertion of envelopes, 107 

- of paper. 1-3 

-ribbon, 03 

Inside address, 69, 75 
Instant, 80 

Instructions to printer, 124 
Interchangeable cylinders, 172 

-platens, 172 

-type, 52 

Interleaving, 177 
Interpolations, 44 
Interrogation mark. 32 
Interrogations, 197 
Interruption, 30 
Inverted comma (single), 33 
-— commas, 34 

Invoice, 114 
Invoicing, 212 
Items, disconnected, 180 

J 

Joint stock company, 140 
Jumper, 98 
Junior, 108 

Justification of lines, 16 

K 

Keyboards, xii, 52, 55 
Key-set decimal tabulator, 99 
Kinds of correspondence, 74 
Knobs, xiv 

L 

“1,” 55 

Labels, 18 
Leaders, 29, 100 
Leaf, 197 
Lease, 200 

ledger calculating, 212 
Legal work, 38, 56, 190 
Letter book, 150 
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Letter opening machine, 149 

- press copying, 140 

-reference, 78, 80 

- register, 149 

- screw press, 144 

- space dogs, xiii 

-spacing, 41 

Letters for figures, 55 

- of introduction, 89 

- of like tenor, 144 

-, recommendation, and reference, 89 

Libra, 30, 59, 101 
Light, 1 

Limited companies, 78, 146 
Line ends, 16 

- gauge, xii 

- space measurement, 99 

-regulator, xii, 43 

- spacing, xii, 42, 82, 93 

Lineal measurement, 187 
lister, 133 

Lithographic ribbon, 66 
Lithography, 179, 180 
Locking a typewriter, 11 
Loose leaf systems, 212 
Lower and upper cases, 23 

M 

Make-up, 124 
Manuscripts, 120 
Margin regulators, xiii 

- release levers, xiii 

Marginal notes, 15 

Margins, 4, 15, 49, 81, 92, 173, 207, 209 
Mathematical signs, 222 
Measurement of line spacing, 43, 99 

- of work, 99, 121 

Medical definitions, 66 

- signs, 223 

Memoranda, 82 

Memorandum of association, 130 
Menus, 94 

Meter-mailing machines, 116 

Metre, 208 

Minutes, 132 

Modes of address, 224 

Monarchs, 58 

Money figures and columns, 30, 101 
Mortgage, 206 
Multiple duplicating, 173 
Multiplication sign, 55 

N 

Narrow paper, 13 

Newspapers, 27 

Noiseless machines, ix 

Non-copying ribbon, 65 

Non-shift machines, 51 

Numbering, 35, 45, 120, 160, 187, 197, 207 

Numbers, xiii, 35 

Numerator, 59, 60 

Numerical filing, 158 

O 

“o,” 55 

Official correspondence, 74, 86 


Offsetting, 144, 177 
Oil sheets, 143, 172 
Oiling a typewriter, 13 
Omission, 31, 33, 39, 48 
Opening correspondence, 149 
Operating duplicator, 175 
Operator, 1 
- or, 197 
Order, 144 
Ordering ribbons, 66 
Ordinal number, 36 
Oriental languages, ix, 52 
Ornamentation, 92, 95 

P 

Packing a typewriter, 11 
Pad, 63 
Page, 197 

Pagination, 46, 120, 150. 180, 187, 197, 207 
Paper— 

absorbent, 177 
adjustment of, 3 
feeding, 176 
fingers, xiii 
folding, 116 
glazed, 177 
guide, xiii 

- scale, xiii 

insertion, 3 
kinds, 07, 177, 199 
narrow, 18 
porous, 177 
release, xiv 
removal, 4 
rest, xiii 
sides of, 3 
sizes of, 08, 196 

typing both sides, 16, 173, 177, 196 
Paragraph sign, 61 
Paragraphing, 45, 93 
Parallel, 61 
Parenthesis, 37 
Parliamentary work, 45 
Parties, 197 
Partnership, 79 
Parts of a letter, 74 

-of a typewriter, xi 

Per cent, 60, 61 
Perforating machines, 117 
Period, 29 

Perpendicular, 37, 102 
Per pro signatures, 79 
Pigeon hole filing, 155 
Pin point type, 140 
Plans, filing of, 160 
Platen, 25 

Platens, interchangeable, 172 

-, release, xiv 

Plays, 207 
Plurals, 34 
Plus sign, 01 
Pneumatic key caps, 53 
Poetry, 208 
Policies, filing of, 160 
Polyglot, 52 
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Portable machines, lx 
Position at machine, 1 
Possessive case, 33, 30 
Post cards, 82, 173 
Postage book, 117 
Postal district, 39 

- information, 81, 110, 120 

Postscripts, 82 
Power of attorney, 70 
Practice, 1, 7 
Preface, 58 
Premium, 66 
Press copying, 143, 169 

- v. carbons, 145 

Pressure guage, 142 

Price list, 147 

Prices current, 117 

Printing both sides, 16, 173, 177, 196 

-point, xiv, 5 

- two colours, 171 

Private company, 146 

- letters, 82, 107 

Pro forma invoice, 118 
Programmes, 94 
Proof corrections, 123 
Proofs, 121 

Prospectus, company, 130 
Public company, 146 
Punctuation, 20, 38, 196 

Q 

Quantities, 186 
Question mark, 32 
Questionnaires, 45 
Quire, 68 

Quotation, commercial, 113 

- within a quotation, 33 

Quotations, 34 

R 

Racks, xiv, 97 

Radio telegrams, 83 

Ragged line ends, 100 

Railway letters, 110 

Rapid roller copying, 65, 140, 1 14 

Ratchet wheels, xiv 

Ream, 68 

Receipt, 67 

Recitals, 197 

Record ribbon, 65, 107, 120 
Reference notes, 61 

- signs, 61 

Refrains, 210 
Registration, 121 
Release levers— 
carriage, xi 
paper, xiv 
platen, xiv 
Removal of paper, 4 
Reports of meetings, 132 
Return of carriage, 4 
Rhyme, 208, 210 
Rhythm, 208 
Ribbon levers, xiv, xv 
- switch lever, 64, 173 


Ribbon vibrator, 64 

Ribbons, 48, 63, 143, 180, 181, 196, 207 

Roman numerals, 57 

Rotary duplicators, 169, 170 

Rubber feet, xv 

Ruling, 32, 34, 60, 102, 174 

Run out and indent, 45 

S 

S, (double), 35 
Sale, 117 

Salutations, 27, 76 
Scale, xv 

Scales, backing sheet, 172 
Scenes, 207 

Schedule of Quantities, 186 
Sealing envelopes, 115 
Section, 01 
Segment, xvi, 25 
Selectors and self-starters, 98 
Self-enveloping stationery, 115 
Semi-colon, 31, 02 
Semi-rotary ribbon, 65 
Senior, 108 
Shift keys, xv, 25 
- lock, xv, 25 

Shuttle machines, ix, 5, 43. 51. 174 

Side headings, 77 

Signatures, 78, 174 

Signs, 59, 222 

Silk sheet, 172 

Single key tabulator, 08 

“Single” parts, 208 

Single-shift machines, 51 

Sketching stencil, 174 

Sloping fractions, 58 

Solidus, 60, 101 

Space bar, xv, 7, 42 

Spacing, 41 

-, punctuation, 38 

Special address references, 107 

- delivery post, 110 

—— keyboards, 55 
Specifications, 185 
Speeches, 18 
Spelling, 22 
Spoilt, 150 
Square brackets, 38 
Stamping envelopes, 115 
Standard machines, ix 
Stanza, 208 

Stapled papers, 48, 81, 187, 208 
Statement, 110 

-of claim, 206 

Stationery, continuous. 142 

Statutory declaration, 206 

Stencilling, 160, 172 

Stitching margin, 196 

Stops, tabulating, xv, 69. 97 

Stories, 121 

Styles of type, 54 

Sub-division of files, 156 

Sub-paragraphs and sections, 45, 58 

Sub-titles, 93 

Subject headings, 76 
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Subscriptions, 27, 78 
Substitution of characters, 62 

-in corrections, 49 

Superficial measurement, 186 
Superior and inferior numbers, 68 
Supplementary matter, 58, 121 

T 

Table, 1 

Tabular keys, xv, 97 

-- rack, 97 

- scale, xv 

- stops, xv, 69, 97 

Tabulating, 30, 73. 93, 97, 212 

Tail piece, 92 

Tally roll, 213 

Technical work, 184 

Telegrams, 82 

Tenders, 149, 187 

Tensions, xv, 41, 53 

Testimonium, 198 

Testing carbons, 140 

Thumb piece, xvi 

Time, 56 

Time-saving methods, 107 
Title headings, 92 
Titles of documents, 197 
Toothing, 208 
Totals, 60, 103 
Touch typing, 5 
Transfer cases, 160, 212 

- covers, 152 

Treeing, 140 


Trema, 38, 62 
Type, xvi 

Typescript, 179, 180 

Typewriter, ix, 1 

Typing both sides of paper, 16 

IT 

Ultimo, 80 
Underpaid letters, 129 
Underscore, 59 
Universal bar, xvi 
Unlimited company, 79 
Unpaid letters, 129 
Upper and lower cases, 25 

V 

“ V,” 55 

Valedictory paragraph, 45 
Variable spacer, xvi, 43 
Vertical filing, 156 
Visible card indexing, 164 
Vowel indexing. 151 

W 

Warning bell, xvi, 4, 15 
Waxless stencil, 172, 173 
Will, 202 

Window envelopes, 106 
Words for figures, 32, 56 
Word spacing, 42 

X 

“x,” 55 
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A Selected List of 

Pitman’s Books, etc., on Typewriting 


COMPLETE LIST SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


ADVANCED TYPEWRITING 

By Frei>k. Heelis. Contains complete instruction in all branches ot typewriting work, together with an abundance of test 
questions, practice material, and examination papers. The book is recommended for candidates preparing for Stage III 
examinations, and also to business typists. 

In large post 4to, 148 pp. 3s. 6d. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL TYPEWRITING 

By W. and E. Walmsley. This book is intended to provide students m Commercial Training Colleges, Technical Institutes, 
and Evening Schools with instruction and practical exorcises in typewriting. 

In large post 4to, cloth, 276 pp. 5s. In Notebook style, printed in oblong form for standing by the side of the machine. 5s. 

PITMAN’S GRAMOPHONE COURSE OF TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 
INSTRUCTION 

Arranged by Maxwell Crooks, F.lnc.T T , F.I.l’.S. (Typists’ Section), F.C.T.S. (Inc.). An entirely new course, comprising 
twelve 10-in. records (six discs) specially composed and arranged in collaboration with the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
The records provide for graded keyboard piaetico at the correct rates of key depression, and are measured to fit exactly, line 
by line, the exercises contained m the Keyboard Mastery Course mentioned below. 

Complete, m strong case, together with one copy of Instruction Book. 35s. net. 

PITMAN’S KEYBOARD MASTERY COURSE 

By Maxwell Crooks. A new and up-to-date course of instruction and series of graded exercises, designed to secure 
complete mastery of the typewriter keyboard mi the touch system. The book i« prepared for use with Pitman’s Gramophone 
Method of Typewriter Keyboard Instruction. 

In large post 4to. lg. 6d. 

TOUCH TYPEWRITING FOR TEACHERS 

By Mawikit. Crooks. A detailed guide to tlio principle* of touch, the modern method of keyboard training, exi>ert 
operation, etc., with chapters on Class Organization, Speed, Evining Class Methods, etc. 

In demy Hvo, doth gilt, 247 pp., illustrated. 7s. fid. net. 

THE TYPIST’S COMPANION 

By Maxh ell Crooks. 

A book of helpful advice, practical hints, and useful facts, for the office typist. 

In crown 8vo, 100 pp. 2s. net. 

PITMAN’S DICTIONARY OF TYPEWRITING 

(H. Etheridge). Third Edition, revised and enlarged by Maxwell Crooks, and Frederic k Dawson, F C.T.S. A complete 
work of reference on all matters relating to typewriting and typewriters. In demy 8vo, cloth, 338 pp. 6s. 

TOUCH TYPEWRITING MADE EASY 

By G. B. Wrioht. A short course in touch typewriting, with specially prepared exercises based on the author's method 
of securing keyboard mastery with the minimum amount of exercises and the maximum amount of repetition practice. 

Largo post 4to, 68 pp. 2s. fid. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS TYPEWRITING TESTS 

By A. K. Morton. A collection of representative typewriting papers set at examinations of the Royal Society of Arts. 
No. 1, Elementary; No. 2 Intermediate; No. 3, Advanced. Each in foolscap foho, about 72 pp. 2s. fid. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE PROCEDURE 

By the sumo Author. Comprises 760 questions, set for Royal Society of Arts Typewriting Examinations, together with 
detailod answers. 

In large post 4t<>, cloth, 154 pp. 7s. fid. 

HIGH SPEED IN TYPEWRITING 

By A. M. Kennedy and Fred Jarrett, Canadian Champion Typist. A series of lessons and exercises dealing solely with 
keyboard operation, highly recommended for students who, after mastering the keyboard at the slow’ rates of speed, desire to 
undergo a regular course of training in order to reach the expert speeds. 

In demy 4to, 72 pp. 2s. fid. net. 

A TYPEWRITING CATECHISM 

By Mrs. Smith-Clough, F.Ine.S.T. (Hons.). A complete senes of questions and answers, arranged in sections according 
to the different branches of typewriting instruction, and supplemented with exercises and typewntten examples. 

In large post 4to, 161 pp. 5s. net. Fifth Edition. 

DUPLICATING AND COPYING PROCESSES 

By W. Desborouoh, O.B.E., F.C.I. A complete manual of instruction, dealing fully with all methods of duplicating, 
describing the various machines for each process, and showing how to use them efficiently. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 110 pp. 58. net. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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PITMAN’S 

FONO 

LETTER-HEADINGS 

AND FORMS FOR TYPEWRITING STUDENTS 

Containing 96 pages of letter-headings and forms, 
different and distinctive, and facsimiles of those used by 
the leading business houses and professions. The Pads 
are made with good quality typewriting paper, and the 
sheets are bound at the bottom edge, so that each can 
be inserted in the typewriter without difficulty. 

Size 10i" x 8" 

PRICE ONE SHILLING 

BY POST, 1/5; TWO SETS, 2/6; FIVE SETS, 5/9 

—For use with ii Fono' n Letter-Headings . 

DICTATION PRACTICE CORRESPONDENCE 

A collection of business letters relating to various trades and professions. 
These letters have been prepared for use with Pitman's “ Fono " Letter-Headings 
for Typewriting Students, but can, of course, be used as an ordinary dictation 
book in shorthand classes. The matter is counted in io’s for dictation prac¬ 
tice, the actual number of words being shown after each division. This 
method of counting enables the dictator to read the letters at any desired 
speed. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Specimen pages and full particulars free on request 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 










